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THE    SIXTH    EDITION. 


"R/TT  desire  and  aim  in  writing  and  re-editing  this  took 
■"-■-  were,  and  are.  to  arouse  interest  as  well  as  to  impart 
instruction.  LalKtur  is  not  to  be  shirked  in  the  study  of 
a  great  question ;  but  it  may  be  lightened  in  two  ways : 
fizstj  by  the  diminution  of  its  absolute  amount;  and, 
secondly,  by  calling  forth  an  energy  which  shall  diminish 
it  relatively.  The  true  teacher,  with  the  discipline  of  his 
pupil  in  view,  wiU,  I  apprehend,  always  invoke  the  positive 
in  preference  to  the  negative  force. 

The  volume  has  been  out  of  print  for  more  than  two 
years;  for  I  was  unwilling  to  allow  a  new  edition  to 
appear  without  such  additions  and  oltemtions  as  experi- 
ence proved  to  be  desirable.  The  historic  development  of 
the  subject  is  more  fully  dwelt  upon  in  this  edition  than 
in  previous  ones;  and  here  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Gerhard  Berthuld  for  his  learned 
memoirs  on  this  and  kindred  themes.  The  illustrations  of 
the  mechanical  production  of  heat  have  been  varied  and 
multiplied  to  somo  ext«nt ;  new  chaptors   on  Electrical 
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Heat  have  been  introduced,  wLilo  the  sections  treating  of 
Chemical  and  Physiological  Heat  have  been  altered  and 
expanded.  Throughout  the  book  I  have  endeavoured  to 
pare  away  what  could  be  8pared,  and  to  add  what  on  re- 
Bection  seemed  worthy  of  introduction,  but  which  had 
been  previously  left  out. 

Not  the  results  alone  of  scientifio  inquiry,  but  the 
operations  of  the  inquiring  mind,  are  of  interest  to  the 
reader  here  in  view.  I  have  therefore  tried  to  show  the 
tendency  displayed  throughout  history,  by  the  most  pro- 
found investigators,  to  pass  from  the  world  of  the  senses 
to  a  world  where  vision  becomes  spiritual,  where  princi- 
ples are  elaborated,  and  from  which  the  explorer  emerges 
with  conceptions  and  conclusions,  to  be  approved  or 
rejected  according  as  they  coincide,  or  refuse  to  coin- 
cide, with  sensible  things.  By  his  observations  and  reflec- 
tions in  the  domain  of  fact  the  scientifio  philosopher  is 
led  irresistibly  into  the  domain  of  theory,  his  final  repose 
depending  on  the  establisbment  of  absolute  harmony 
between  both  domains.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  solar 
system  rest  securely  upon  the  Principle  of  Gravitation ; 
liglit  reposes  on  the  Theory  of  Undulation,  while  it  is  the 
object  of  this  book  to  show  that  thermal  phenomena  find 
a  similar  basis  in  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat. 

On  the  continent,  science  leans  on  the  strong  arm  of 
the  State ;  in  England  its  advancement  must  depend  upon 
the  sympathy  of  the  public.  Hence  the  supreme  import- 
ance, in  oiur  CAse,  of  spreading  abroad  correct  notions 
regarding  its  capacities,  achievements,  and  aims.  The 
practical   triumphs  of  our  day  are  obvious  enough,  and 
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le  still  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  thej  constituted 
the  entire  claim  of  science  to  the  world's  attentiou. 
To  some  it  seems  &  kind  of  bandicmft,  while  otheni 
think  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mere  congeries  of  Ouets. 
But  they  who  regard  it  thus  can  know  but  little  of 
the  li^c  which  runs  through,  and  binds  together,  that 
'  Syston  of  Nature '  which  it  ia  at  once  the  glory  and  the 
responsibility  of  science  to  investigate  and  unfold.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  claim  for  science  a  position  which  would 
exclude  other  forms  of  culture.  A  distinguished  friend  of 
mine  may  count  on  an  ally  in  the  scientific  ranks  when  he 
opposes,  on  behalf  of  literature,  every  attempt  to  render 
science  the  intellectual  all  in  all.  Oius  would  bo  a  grey 
world  if  illuminated  solely  by  the  dry  light  of  the  un- 
derstanding. It  needs  equally  the  glow  and  guidance  of 
high  feeling  and  right  thinking  in  other  spheres.  But 
this  may  be  conceded  while  affirming  the  just  and 
irrefragable  claim  of  science  to  a  more  liberal  space  in 
public  education  than  that  which  it  is  now  permitted  to 
occupy. 

J.  T. 

BoTAi.  Ixtrmrnox :  Jpril,  1B80. 


The  celebrated  memoir  of  Sadi  Camot,  entitled  '  R^ 
flexions  sur  la  Puissance  Motrice  du  Feu,'  first  published 
in  1824,  was  republished  by  his  brother  in  1878  ;  and  its 
reappearance  with  an  appendix  of  previously  unpublished 
notes  demands  a  reference  here.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  this  profound  essay  was,  that  heat  could  only  pro- 
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duco  work  during  its  passage  from  a  warm  body  to  a  cold 
one.  (/'arnot  added  the  assumption  that  in  the  passage  no 
heat  wan  lost.  •  I^  production  de  la  puissance  motrice  est 
done  dui>,  (Lms  les  machines  &  vapeur,  non  a  une  consom- 
mation  rik-llo  du  calorique,  mais  a  son  transport  cTun 
corpn  chaud  a  un  corps  froid.'  He  compares  the  descent 
from  a  high  temperature  to  a  low  one  to  the  fall  of  water 
from  a  liigher  to  a  lower  level.  *  La  puissance  motrice 
d'une  chute  d'eau  depend  de  aa  hauteur  et  de  la  quality  du 
U<|ui(l<! ;  hi  puissance  motrice  de  la  clialeur  depend  aussi 
do  la  qualitiS  de  calorique  employe  et  de  ce  qu'on  pourrait 
nommer,  dc  ce  que  nous  appellerons  en  efifet,  la  hauteur 
de  aa  diute,  c'est-i^iire  de  la  difference  de  temperature 
dea  corps  entre  lesquels  ee  fait  I'echange  du  calorique.' 
Clausiua  was  t.he  first  to  disengage  from  the  reasonings  of 
Camot  the  erroneous  assumption  that  in  the  production  of 
motive  power  no  heat  was  kist.  But  from  the  unpublished 
iiot<'Jj  of  Comot  himself  above  referred  to,  it  appears  that, 
before  his  death  in  1830,  he  had  clearly  disentangled  his 
mind  from  his  first  assumption. 

In  these  notes  he  combats  the  notion  of  the  materiality 
of  heat,  referring  to  the  experiments  of  Gumford  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  motion.  '  Ainsi,'  he  says,  'la  chaleiir 
est  cr^  par  le  mouvcment.  Si  elle  est  une  mati^re,  il 
faut  admettre  que  la  matidre  est  cr^^e  par  le  mouvement.' 
In  his  day  tlie  undulatory  theory  of  light  had  already 
taken  root  in  men's  minds,  and  Camot,  in  those  inedited 
DoteB,  connects  that  theory  with  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat.  '  On  rcgarde  aujourd'hui  generalement  la  lumidr« 
comme  le  resiUtat  d'un  mouvement  de  vibration  da  fluide 
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le 

qo'eUepnaasMpnidBin  |»rla< 
,  ct  qin'elk  jmeB  pnidi^ 
Th«  Dotes  are  replete  vitt 

,oae  or  two  of  the  moA  naMikaliie  of  vbidi  maj 
be  hem  lepradnoed.  *  L»  cfakw  aVst  aotie  chew  que  la 
piiiinr>  motrioe^  oa  plotci  qoe  le  miiawiwiit  qui  a 
dangi  de  fiocmew  Cest  nn  i 
dee  eorps.  Pkitoot  oik  fl  7  a  dtiUawUim  da 
moirioe,  il  j  a,  en  mCflae  temps,  prodnetkB  de  chaleur  ea 
qvaatit^  prfeiiftneint  jnoportiooene  k  la  quantity  de  i>ui»- 
siDoe  motrice  d^tmite.  RMproqnfment,  partout  oik  il  j 
a  deatmctkio  da  daleor,  3  7  a  produetiMi  de  pniwaaca 
motrioe.' 

*  On  peut  done,'  b«  continoes,  *  poeer  en  th^  gftaitnia 
qae  la  pnisaoce  motrioe  est  en  quantity  inrariaUe  dans  la 
naiore,  qa'elle  n'eet  jamais,  k  proprement  parler,  ai  pix>- 
duite  ni  d^tniite.  A  la  v^it^,  elle  change  de  forme,  c'eet- 
&-dira  qu'elle  produit  tantot  an  genre  de  mouvement, 
tant&t  un  autre ;  mais  elle  n'est  jamais  an^antie.' 

Caniot  appeara  to  hare  clearly  realised  the  idea  of 
a  strict  numerical  equivalence  between  heat  and  motive 
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power.  '  D'apr6a  quelques  id^s  que  je  me  siiia  rurraees 
■ur  la  tbeorie  de  la  cbaleur,  la  production  d'une  unit^ 
de  puisiiance  motrice  neccssite  la  destruction  de  2*70  unit^tt 
de  chaleur.'  Assuming  with  Carnot'a  brother  the  unit  of 
motive  power  bere  referred  to,  to  be  tlie  raising  of  a  cubic 
metre  of  water,  one  metre  high,  Carnot'a  evaluation  would 
make  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  370  kilogriim* 
metres.  What  the  basis  of  this  evaluation  was  does  not 
appear,  but  it  does  no  violence  to  probability  to  suppose 
that  a  mind  so  penetrating  had  made  use  of  the  ratio  of 
8pcci6c  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  specific  heat  at  constant 
volume  afterwards  employed  by  Mayer.  The  point  of  highest 
historic  interest  here  is  that  no  great  step  in  science  is 
made  in  an  isolated  manner.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  if 
we  may  use  a  vague  term,  is  more  or  less  impregnated  witli 
the  new  conception  before  it  receives  distinct  enunciation. 
Camot  proposed  to  himself  the  following  experiments, 
which  show  bow  completely  he  had  grasped  the  true  rela- 
tion between  heat  and  work.  '  Repeter  I'exp^rience  de 
Bumford  sur  le  forage  d'un  metal  dans  Teau,  mais  mesurer 
la  puissance  motrice  consommee  en  mSme  temps  que  la  cha- 
leur produite  ;  mimes  experiences  surplusieursmetaux  et 
sur  le  hois.'  The  use  of  the  word  'mais'  in  this  passage  indi- 
cates that  Camot  proposed,  not  only  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  Bumford,  but  to  supplement  it  in  the  direction  which 
gives  the  experiment  its  chief  scientific  significance.  He 
proceeds : — '  Frapper  un  morceau  de  plomb  en  plusieurs 
sens,  mesurer  la  puissance  motrice  consommee  et  la  chaleur 
produite.  M6mes  experiences  sur  d'autres  metaux.' 
Again: — 'Agiter  fortement  de  I'eau  dans  un  barillet  ou 
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oertaisea  dea  idee*  qa*il  exprime  ei  ceUes  qui  <mt  M  plus 
uxd  d^reloppte  par  MAjer,  entre  sea  jnjetM  dnespM- 
eaeea  ei  ks  experiesoea  qui  oot  iti  rMisto  par  Joolci. 
n  est  biea  enieoda  que  la  similitiide  doot  nous  parkms 
ae  djmiaoe  en  riea  le  merit«  de  ees  BaTiats,  puiaqo'ils 
o'emenk  paa  ooonaiaBaooe  dea  traraux  de  leur  prM^cea- 
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njL>. 

AFnUIDIX  : — MOTB  OK  THE  COICSTBmTnOn  or  tub  OALTAXOMnna. 


THE  aspects  of  Nature  provoke  in  man  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  As  the  eye  is  formed  to  see,  and  the  ear  to 
liear,  so  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  explore  and  undtT- 
stand  the  basis  and  relationship  of  natural  phenomena. 
A  modern  discovery  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
uiir  present  mastery  over  nature  has  been  obtained. 
We  start  with  a  magnet  of  infinitesimal  power,  which 
^ves  rise  to  electric  currenta  of  infinitesimal  strength. 
These  react  upon  the  magnet,  exalt  its  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces,  thus  enabling  it  to  produce  stronger 
current^  which  again  react  upon  and  enhance  the  power 
of  their  Boiuce.  Thus  we  rise  from  an  origin  too  feeble 
to  produce  the  slightest  spark  or  gleam,  to  an  energy 
competent  to  produce  the  solar  biilliancy  of  tlie  electric 
light.  In  a  similarly  small  way  the  human  mind  Ijegau 
iUt  operations  among  the   powers  of  Nature:   winning 
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first  a  little  knowledge  and  a  little  strengtli,  and  then 
turning  the  knowledge  and  the  strength  so  won  back 
upon  Nature,  with  the  view  of  winning  more.  Action 
and  reaction  have  thus  gone  on  from  prehistoric  ages  to 
the  present  time.  The  result  is  that  stored  body  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  that  developed  power  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  which  have  revolutionised  philosophy, 
and  begotten  those  marvels  of  practical  Science  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  dwell. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  after  some  tentative  trials  in 
previous  years,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  this  interaction  of  Man  and  Nature  before 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  subsequently,  in 
a  more  permanent  form,  before  the  world  at  large.  Aflor 
much  study  of  the  subject,  and  much  reflection  on  the 
mode  of  treating  it,  I  ventured  to  expound  in  familiar 
language  and  by  simple  experiments,  the  grounds  and 
outcome  of  the  momentous  doctrine  known  as  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy,  or  the  Conservation  of  Force.  To- 
day we  re-enter  this  great  domain,  with  the  view  of 
reviving  our  knowledge  and  extending  its  range. 

Whether  we  regard  its  achievements  in  the  past,  or 
its  promise  in  the  future,  the  whole  tendency  of  Physical 
Science  is  to  confirm  the  dictum  of  the  poet  that 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

And  the  discipline  and  delight  of  otu*  present  work  will  con- 
sist, not  in  the  registration  of  independent  phenomena,  but 
in  the  discovery  of  bonds  and  connexions  which  show 
the  various  parts  and  powers  of  Nature  to  be  as  definitely 
related  to  each  other  as  are  the  organs  and  processes  of  the 
living  body  itself. 


It  is  my  first  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  instrimicnts  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  ex- 
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azninatioQ  of  the  doctrine  just  referred  to.  Some  means 
must  be  devised  of  making  the  indications  of  heat  and  cold 
visible  to  you,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ordinary  thermometer 
would  be  useless.  You  could  not  observe  its  action ;  and  as 
it  is  my  desire  that  we  should  be  copartners  in  these  labours, 
I  am  anxious  that  you  should  see  with  your  own  eyes  the 
h&ct«  on  which  our  subsequent  philosophy  is  to  be  based. 
To  secure  this  end,  I  have  been  obliged  to  aliandon  the  use 
of  a  common  thermometer,  and  to  resort  to  the  little 
iurtxument  now  to  be  described. 


Fio.  1. 


This  instrument,  a  d  (fig.  1 ),  is  called  a  thermo-ele^trio 
pUe,  or  more  briefly  a  tliermo-pUe.  It  acts  thus : — When 
heat  is  cwmmutiioated  to  tlie  face  a  of  the  pile  it  generates 
an  electric  current ;  and  an  electric  currenthas  the  power  of 
deflecting  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle,  to  which  it 
flows  parallel.  Before  you  is  placed  such  a  needle,  m  n 
(6g.  1),  in  part  surrounded  by  a  covered  coppt^r  wire,  tha 
free  ends  of  which,  to  w,  are  connected  with  the  therrao-pile. 
The  needle  is  suspended  by  a  fibre,  8  e,  of  coc-oon  silk, 
and  protected  by  a  glass  sliade,  a,  from  all  disturbance  by 
c»u"rcnt8  of  air.     To  one  end  of  the  needle  is  fixed  a  piece 
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of  rofl  and  to  the  other  end  a  piece  of  blue  paper.  All 
of  yon  see  these  pieces  of  paper,  and  when  tlie  needle 
moreH  its  motion  vill  be  clearly  visible  to  the  most  distant 
person  in  this  room. 

This  instrument  is  called  a  galvanometer.* 
At  present  the  needle  is  quite  at  rest,  and  points  to 
the  zenvmark  on  the  graduated  disk  underneath  it.  This 
shows  that  there  is  no  current  passing.  I  breathe  for  an 
instant  against  the  naked  face  a  of  the  pile — a  single  puff 
of  breath  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose — the  needle  starts 
off  and  passes  through  an  arc  of  90".  Ft  would  go  farther 
did  we  not  limit  its  swing  by  tixing,  edgeways,  a  thin 
plate  of  mica  at  this  point.  This  action  is  produced  by 
the  small  amount  of  warmth  communicated  by  my  breath 
to  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  no  ordinary  tliermometer 
could  give  so  large  and  prompt  an  indication.  Take 
notice  of  the  direction  of  the  deflection ;  the  red  end  of 
the  needle  moved  from  me  towards  you.  We  will  let  the 
heat  waste  itself;  it  does  so  rapidly,  and  as  the  pile  cools, 
the  needle  returns  to  its  first  position.  Chilling  a  plate 
of  metal  by  placing  it  on  ice,  I  wipe  the  metal,  and  touch 
with  it  the  face  of  the  pile.  A  moment's  contact  suffices 
to  produce  a  prompt  and  energetic  deflection  of  the  needle. 
But  mark  the  direction  of  the  deflection.  When  the  pile  was 
warmed,  the  red  end  of  the  needle  moved  from  me  towards 
you  ;  the  same  end  now  moves  from  you  towards  me.  The 
important  point  here  established  is,  that  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  needle  moves  we  can,  with  certainty, 
infer  whether  cold  or  heat  has  been  commtmicatcd  to  the 
pile ;  and  the  energy  with  which  the  needle  moves — the 
promptness  with  which  it  is  driven  aside  from  its  position 

'  In  the  (ictunl  Brrann^mcnt  llio  giilranomotor  here  do«cril<ed  atwtd  od  « 
•tool  in  front  of  iho  Iwliiiv  tnhlo.  the  wiroa  w  w  being  sufficiontly  long  t<> 
iwich  (n>m  the  ih1»1p  to  the  stool.  I'om  further  doecription  of  the  instrumeat 
tee  the  Appendix  to  this  Lecture. 
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of  rest — giret  m  boom  idea  of  the  oompuatire  quantities 
of  beat  or  cold  imparted  in  different  cases.  On  a  future 
occasion  ve  mar  learn  bov  to  exproa»  with  numerical 
accuracy  the  relative  qnantities  of  heat  communicated 
to  the  pile,  for  the  present  a  gexteial  knowledge  of  oor 
instrument  it  tnfficient. 

Knauncu.  bkat. 

Mj  desire  now  is  to  illustrate  with  sufficient  fullness 
the  mechanical  generation  of  heat.  FVom  the  next  room, 
which  is  cooler  than  this  one,  mj  assistant  brings  a  piece 
of  wood  which  ought  to  be  slightly  colder  than  the  pile. 
The  fiuse  of  the  instrument  being  placed  sgainst  the  piece 
of  wood,  the  red  end  of  the  needle  mores  from  you  towards 
me,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  has  chilled  the  instni- 
ment.  I  now  very  gently  and  very  carefully  rub  the  fiure 
of  the  pile  along  the  surface  of  the  wood — 'carefully,' 
because  the  pile  is  brittle,  and  rough  usage  would  destroy 
it.  The  prompt  motion  of  the  red  end  of  the  needle  towards 
you  declares  that  the  face  of  the  pile  has  been  heated  by 
this  small  amount  of  friction.  A  flat  brass  button,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  cork,  which,  «hen  taken  hold  of,  preserves 
the  brass  from  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  is  placed 
against  the  foce  of  the  pUe.  The  needle  moves,  showing 
that  the  metal  is  cold.  A  moment's  rubbing  on  the 
surface  of  a  cold  piece  of  wood  renders  the  brass  so  hot, 
that  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  contact  with  the  pile  the 
current  generated  would  dash  the  needle  violently  against 
its  stops,  and  probably  derange  its  magnetism.  An 
instant's  contact  produces  a  strong  deflection.  I  rub  a 
razor,  which  has  been  cooled  by  contact  with  ice,  along  r 
dry  hone,  as  if  to  sharpen  it.  On  placing  the  razor 
against  the  face  of  the  pile,  the  steel,  which  a  moment 
ago  was  cold,  is  declared  hoL  Along  a  cold  knife-board, 
I  rub  a  cold  knife.  Placed  afterwards  against  the  pile, 
i 
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tho  knife  det-lftrcB  itself  to  be  hot,  I  pass  a  cold  saw  i 
through  a  cold  piece  of  wood,  and  bring  the  rubbed  surface 
of  the  wood  into  contact  with  the  pile.  The  needle 
instantly  moves  in  a  direction  which  shows  the  wood  to 
be  heated.  Allowing  the  needle  to  return  to  zero,  and 
applying  the  saw  itself  to  the  pile,  it  also  is  proved  hot. 
These  belong  to  the  simplest  and  most  commonplace  ex- 
amples of  the  generation  of  heat  by  friction,  and  they  are 
chosen  for  this  reason.  Humble  as  they  appear,  they  are 
illustrations  of  a  principle  which  determines  the  polity 
of  the  whole  material  universe. 

Heat  is  also  produced  by  compression.  Placing  a  lead 
bullet  between  the  plates  of  a  small  hydraulic  press,  I 
squeeze  it  to  flatness.  Brought  into  contact  with  the  pile, 
the  galvanometer  declares  that  heat  has  been  developed 
by  the  compression.  Perccission  produces  a  similar  effect. 
I  j)lace  a  cold  lead  bullet  upon  a  cold  anvil,  and  strike  it 
with  a  cold  sledge-hammer.  The  motion  of  the  hammer 
ia  suddenly  arrested  ;  app^irently  the  force  with  which  the 
sledge  descends  is  destroyed.  But  when  we  examine  the 
flattened  lead  we  find  it  heated ;  and  we  shall  }>y-and-by 
leum  that,  if  we  could  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated 
by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and  apply  it  without  loss 
mechanically,  we  should  be  able,  by  means  of  it,  to  lift  the 
hammer  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell. 
I  Another  experiment  is  here  arranged,  which  is  almost 
too  delicate  to  be  performed  with  our  large  apparatus,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  easily  executed  with  proper  instru- 
ments. Q'his  small  basin  contains  a  quantity  of  mercury 
which  lias  been  cooled  in  the  next  room.  One  of  the 
faces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  being  coated  with  a  pro- 
tective varnish,  is  plunged  into  the  liquid  metal.  The 
deflection  of  the  needle  proves  that  the  mercury  is  cold. 
Two  glasses,  A  and  B  (fig.  2),  are  swathed  thickly  round 
wiih  listing,  to   prevent  the  warmth  of  the  hands  from 
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naelraig  tbe  lUBuuif.  I  poor  the  cold  vanauj  into  ooe 
oi  the  glaaseB,  and  then  fiwa  the  oba  ^iam  into  the  ethtr. 
■od  laek.     Its  motioa  p^  ^ 

ii  deatrored,  but  heat 
k  derelofwd.  The 
amoont  of  heat  gene- 
T&ted  bj  a  single  pour- 
iag  out  is  extremelj 
onall;  so  we  will  re- 
peat the  prooess  tea 
or  fifteen  times.  The 
pile  being  now  plungt;d 
into  the  liquid,  the 
needle  moves ;  and  its  ^g^ 
mution  declares  tbat 
the  mercury,  which  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  experiment  was  cooler,  is  now 
warmer  than  the  pile.  We  here  introduce  into  the 
lecture-room  an  efifect  which  occurs  at  the  base  of  every 
waterfall.  There  are  friends  before  me  who  have  stood 
amid  the  foam  of  Niagara,  and  I  have  done  so  nij^ielf. 
Had  we  dipped  suflBciently  sensitive  thermometers  into  the 
water  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract^  we 
should  have  found  the  latter  warmer  than  the  former.  The 
sailor's  tradition,  also,  is  theoretically  correct ;  the  sea  is 
rendered  warmer  by  a  st^irm,  the  mechanical  dash  of  its 
billows  being  ultimately  converted  iuto  heat.' 


'  I  my  '  throretically  correct,  brciiusa  it  wuuld  Tcquiro  fu*  more  enre 
sod  iturtnimcDtal  dcliciicy  than  np|iear  tu  hare  buen  iorukeiJ,  tu  prore  llmt 
lb«  ubaerred  difTiTcncea  ut  lompemture  bvtwoen  ten  nud  air  were  du» 
»o\tly  to  meoliaaioal  iiclicn.  Neverlheleu  the  tradition  is  itn  old  one,  its 
tjie  fulloving  quotntioD  proree : 

•In  one  of  thoM  g»lc8  on  September  12,  Dr.  Irving  tried  the  teni- 
perkture  of  the  lea  in  that  state  uf  ngitnliun,  and  fuuud  it  cormiderabl; 
Wmrr  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Tljji  observation  is  the  more  in- 
tcretiling,  u  it  agrees  vith  n  puasage  in  FlutATch's  Katnrnl  Questions,  not 
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Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is  produced,  and 
the  heat  produced  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  power 
expended  in  overcoming  the  friction.  The  heat  is  simply 
the  original  power  in  another  form,  and  if  we  wish  to 
post  |K)ne  this  conversion,  we  must  abolish  the  friction.  We- 
plaue  oil  ii{x>n  the  surface  of  a  hone,  we  grease  a  saw, 
and  we  are  careful  to  lubricate  the  axles  of  our  railway 
carriages.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  these  acts  ?  It 
is  the  object  of  a  railway  engineer  to  urge  his  train  from 
one  place  to  another ;  and  it  is  not  his  interest  to  allow 
any  portion  of  his  force  to  be  applied  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  promote  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
He  does  not  want  his  axles  heated,  and  hence  be  avoids 
as  much  as  possible  erpending  his  power  in  heating 
them.  He  has  obtained  his  force  from  heat,  and  it  is 
not  his  object  to  reconvert  hj  friction  the  force  thus 
obUuned  into  its  primitive  form.  Fox  ererj  degree  of 
temperature  geoer»ted  in  his  axles,  a  definite  amount 
would  be  withdrawn  from  his  urging  force.  Tbers  would 
be  no  abiokite  kas.  Could  he  gather  up  all  the  heat 
generated  bj  the  fitiotioB,  and  apply  it  mechanicallj,  he 
would,  by  it,  ba  abb  to  impart  to  the  train  the  piedia 

,  of  yed  ^a^  it  had  lost  by  the  frictioo.    Every 
va»9i  tlMa»i«il«v  foiiitn  vhom  j% 
with  kw  eaa  «f  yaBo«  p«M»  «i<  «f«H«  ftha  Ktkle  ] 
which  tTwimd  tha  carritg*  axhai,  ii» 
U»iiMte<iaf  apoMBipibwMalifcnM  tt*  vary  taUer  oTl 
U  Hi  lirag:  na.  h-rnTir.  Ihi  M.wrtMliii«  nf  hnat ' 
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forte  q>eQt  in  orerecming  it  ia  eatirelj  eooTerted  into 
heat.  An  eminent  writer '  has  ocmpared  the  prooea  t« 
one  of  di£tiUatioa :  the  best  of  the  faiaaat  distils  into  the 
medunical  motion  of  the  tiuia,  and  this  motion  ncon- 
densn  u  heat  in  th«  wheels,  axles,  and  rails. 

So  also  with  regaid  to  the  greasing  of  a  saw  bj  a 
carpenter.  He  applies  his  force  with  the  express  ot^ect 
of  cutting  through  the  wood.  He  wishes  to  overcome 
mechanical  cohesion  1>y  the  teeth  of  bis  saw,  and  when  it 
mores  stifBr,  the  same  amoont  of  efiFbrt  maj  produce  a 
tnnch  smaller  effect  than  when  the  iiiipK*ment  moTOS 
without  friction.  But  in  what  sense  sm:illt*r  ?  Not  abso- 
lutely to,  but  smaller  as  regards  the  act  of  sawing.  The 
force  not  expended  in  sawing  is  misapplied,  not  lost ;  it  is 
converted  into  heat.  Here  again,  if  we  could  collect  the 
heat  engendered  bj  the  friction,  and  apply  it  to  the  urging 
of  the  saw,  we  should  make  good  the  precise  amount  of 
work  which  the  carpenter,  by  neglecting  the  lubrication  of 
his  implement,  had  simply  converted  into  another  form 
of  power. 

We  warm  our  hands  by  rubbing,  and  in  cases 
of  frostbite  we  thus  restore  animation  to  the  iiijurtxl 
parts.  By  friction  a  lucifer-match  is  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  ignition.  In  the  common  flint  and  stoel  the 
particles  of  the  metal  struck  off  are  so  much  heated  by 
the  collision  that  they  take  fire  and  bum  in  the  air.  But 
the  heat  precedes  the  combustion.  Hooke  proved  this ; 
and  Davy  found  that  when  a  gunlock  with  a  flint  watt 
discharged  in  vacuo,  no  sparks  were  produced,  but  the 
particles  of  steel  struck  off,  wlien  examined  under  the 
microscope,  showed  signs  of  fusion.*  Before  the  safety- 
lamp  was  invented  the  workers  in  our  coal-mines  derived 
their  light  from  showers  of  sparks,  generated  by  the  friction 

■  Robtti  Jiilin*  Majsr,  liilclj  (iMenMd. 
»  Work*  of  Sir  H.  Dav/,  toI.  ii.  p.  8. 
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of  flint  against  the  edge  of  a  swiftly  rotating  steel  wheel, 
the  sparks  having  been  considered  incompetent  to  ignite  the 
'  fire-damp.'  Aristotle  refers  to  the  heating  of  arrows  by 
the  friction  of  the  air;  and  the  most  prol>able  theory  of 
shooting  stars  is  that  they  are  small  planetary  bodies 
revolving  round  the  sun,  which  being  caused  to  swerve 
from  their  orbits  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  are  raised 
to  incandescence  by  friction  against  our  atmosphere. 
Chladni  propounded  this  view  and  Dr.  Joule  has  con- 
firmed it  by  calculation.  He  may,  moreover,  be  correct 
in  Ijelieving  that  the  earth  is  spared  bombardment  through 
the  breaking  up  of  our  aerolites  by  heat.'  These  bodies 
move  at  planetary  rates.  The  orbital  velocities  of  the  four 
Interior  planets  are  as  follows : 

Mllea  far  Second. 

Mercury          ......    30-40  ^^fl 

I             0             Venus             ......    2224  ^^t 

^K                    Ewth              ......    18-81  ^^M 

^V                    Man 15-32  ^H 

while  the  velocity  of  the  aerolites  varies  from  18  to  .'1 6 
miles  a  second.  The  friction  engendered  by  this  enor- 
mous speed  is  no  doubt  competent  to  produce  the  efifects 
ascribed  to  it. 

Knowing  the  velocity  and  weight  of  any  projectile, 
we  shall  subsequently  learn  how  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  by  the  destruction  of  its  motion. 
For  example,  knowing  as  we  do  the  weight  of  the 
earth  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  through 
space,  a  simple  calculation  enables  us  to  state  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  which  would  be  developed,  supposing 
the  earth  to  strike  against  a  target  strong  enough  to 
stop  its  motion.  We  could  tell,  for  example,  the  number 
of  degrees  which  this  amount  of  heat  would  impart  to 
a  globe  of  water  equal  to  the  earth   in   size.      Mayer, 

Fhiloiophical  Magazine,*  4tb  .St>rici,  vol.  uoii.  p.  349. 
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Helmholtz,  and  Thomson  have  made  this  calculation,  and 
found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  this 
colossal  shock  would  be  quite  sufBcient,  not  only  to  fuse 
the  entire  earth,  but  to  reduce  it,  in  great  part,  to  vapour. 
Thus,  by  the  simple  stoppage  of  our  planet  in  its 
orbit,  *the  elements'  might  be  caused  *to  melt  with 
fervent  heat.'  The  amount  of  heat  thus  developed  would 
be  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  combustion  of  fourteen 
glol>es  of  coal,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude.  And 
if,  after  the  stoppage  of  its  orbital  motion,  the  earth  should 
fall  into  the  sun,  as  it  assuredly  would,  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  blow  would  be  equal  to  that  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  5,600  worlds  of  solid  carbon.  Know- 
ledge such  as  that  which  you  now  possess  has  caused 
philosophers,  in  speculating  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
Sim's  power  is  maintained,  to  suppose  solar  heat  and 
light  to  be  caused  by  the  showering  down  of  meteoric 
matter  upon  the  sun's  surface.  To  this  subject  we  shall 
retiu'n  in  due  time. 

The  life  of  the  hmnan  race  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  periods,  the  prehistoric  and  historic.  But  human 
beings  had  done  great  things  before  they  learnt  to  write 
about  their  doings.  Among  other  things,  they  had  dis- 
covered the  use  of  fire,  both  as  a  means  of  warming 
their  bodies  and  cooking  their  food.  Nobody  can  tell 
how  or  when  fire  was  first  introduced.  Lucretius  has 
a  story  which  ascribes  its  or'gin  to  the  rubbing  together 
of  dry  tree  branches;  but  this  is  not  a  likely  source  of 
ignition.  Forests  are  sometimes  set  ablaze  by  lightning, 
and  this  is  a  possible  origin  of  our  domestic  fires. 
Again,  savages  have  everywhere  employed  stone  implt- 
meots,  shaping  pieces  of  flint  with  sharp  edges  for 
knives,  and  with  sharp  points  for  arrow-heads  and  spears. 
Sparks  were  certainly  thus  produced,  and  such  sparks 
may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  our  fires.     At  the  present 
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hour  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuogo  employ  two 
Btones,  the  one  a  bard  flinty  pebble,  the  other  a  lump  of 
iron  pyrites.  The  stones  are  before  you,  and  when  they 
are  thus  brought  into  sharp  collision,  heated  particles  are 
struck  off  from  the  pyrites,  which  combine  with  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  and  hang  as  red  sparks  for  a  sensible  inter- 
val in  the  air. 

Friction,  liowever,  is  the  skilful  savage's  ordinary  re- 
source. Before  you  is  a  slab  of  dry  oak,  with  grooves 
charred  in  it  by  the  rapid  passage  to  and  fro  of  a  pointed 
stick  of  mahogany.  This  is  what  Mr.  Tylor  calls  '  the 
stick  and  groove  machine.'  It  is  easy  to  produce  smoke 
with  it,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  fire.  Mr.  Darwin 
tried  hin  hand  on  it  at  Tahiti.     'The  fire,'  he  says,  •  was 

rp,o  3  produced  in  a  few  seconds ;  but 

M  to  a  person  who  does  not  un- 

k  H  derstand  the  art,  it  rtrquires  the 

W  m  greatest  exertion,  as  I  found, 

I  M  before  at  last,  to  my  great  pride, 

•^  — rJg»  I    succeeded    in    igniting   the 

""^J        .^.^L^Uj^  dust.'      The    Gaucho    of    the 

J^jP^^"— -|^^^^  - ,  ,^.^  Pampas  presses  the  blunt  end  of 
B  »((/  ^  J '  'm  elastic  stick  about  eighteen 
[|/"'^?w'  ^  J  inches  long  against  his  breast, 
1^^^^^^^^^^^  &nd  the  other  end,  which  is 
■^^^^^^^^^^^b^  pointed,  into  a  hole  in  a  piece 
^^HBB^^E^^  of  wood.  Bending  the  stick  by 
the  pressure  of  his  body,  he 
seizes  the  curved  part,  turns  it  rapidly  round,  and  thus  pro- 
duces fire.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania  fire  is  evoked  as 
shown  in  fig.  3  by  the  rapid  twirling  of  a  pointed  stick 
between  the  palms.  In  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux,  one 
person  presses  the  end  of  a  stick  against  a  piece  of  wood, 
while  a  second,  by  means  of  a  thong,  produces  a  rapid  to- 
and-fro  rotation,  thereby  evoking  fire. 


MECHANICAL   HEATUrO   OP  AIR. 

With  the  band  t,  t  (fig.  4),  from  a  whirling  table,  instead 
of  a  thoDg  held  in  the  hand,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you 
this  production  of  heat.  Pressing  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
wood  c,  a  pin,  p  of  beech,  mulberry,  or  some  other  wood, 
into  a  hollow  formed  in  a  slab  of  oak  or  mahog;any,  and 
causing  the  pin  to  rotate  rapidly,  in  a  few  seconds  dense 
and  stifling  fumes  rise  from  the  place  of  friction.  Both 
the  rotating  pin  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  revolves  are 
charred;  and  so  rapid  is  this  effect,  that  a  pin  three  or 
four  inches  long  is  wholly  reduced  in  a  few  minutes  to 
charcoal  powder.  It  is  not  easy  to  produce  actual  ignition 
in  fact,  with  the  woods  hitherto  employed  I  have  failed  to 
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pniduce  it.  But  brushing  with  a  feather  a  small  quantity 
of  fulminating  powder  against  the  rotating  pin,  it  mixes 
with  the  charcoal  powder  and  gently  ignites,  the  wood 
continuing  to  blaze  aflerwards  as  long  as  the  rotation 
continues. 


lANICAL   HEATINO   AND   CHILLINO   OF  AIH.      FOBHATIOX 
OF   CLOUDS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  by  mechanical  means  is  that  of  the  fire 
syringe.     The  instrument  which  I  here   bring  before  you 
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consists  of  a  strong  cylimler  of  glass  t  u  (fig.  5),  accurately 
bored,  aud  quite  smooth  vrithin.  Into  it  a  piston  fits  air- 
tight, 60  that  by  driving  the  piston  down,  the  air  under- 
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neath  is  forcibly  compressed ;  and  when  the  air  is  thus 
compressed,  heat  is  suddenly  generated.  Tinder,  or  dry 
amadou,  may  \>e  ignited  by  this  syringe,  but  we  will 
adopt  another  method  of  rendering  tlie  heat  visible.  I 
wet  a  peUet  of  cotton-wool  with  liquid  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, llirow  the  bit  of  wet  cotton  into  the  glass  syringe, 
and  instantly  eject  it.  It  has  left  behind  a  residue  of 
vapour.  On  compressing  the  air  suddenly,  the  heat  de- 
veloped is  sufficient  to  ig;nite  the  vapour,  and  produce  a 
flash  of  light  within  the  syringe.  Placing  the  cotton  again 
in  the  tube,  I  urge  the  piston  downwards  ;  you  see  the  flash 
as  before.  Blowing  away  in  each  case  the  fumes  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  the  vapour  and  permitting  the 
cotton  to  remain  in  the  syringe,  the  experiment  may  be 
repeated  and  the  flash  of  light  obtained  twenty  times  in 
succession. 

In  all  the  cases  liithcrto  introduced  to  your  notice,  heat 
has  been  gtmerated  by  the  expenditure  of  mechanical 
force.  I  wish  now  to  bring  before  you  the  converse 
effect,  and  show  you  the  conmLmption  of  heat  in  mechanical 
work.  This  strong  iron  vessel  (v,  fig.  6 )  is  filled  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  compressed  air.  It  has  lain  here  for  some 
hours,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  vessel 
is  now  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  of  the  room.  At  the 
present  moment  this  inner  air  is  pressing  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  if  this  cock  c  be  opened,  a  portion  of 
the  air  will  rush  violently  out.     The  word  'rush,'  how- 
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Uua  latter  aecompliabe*  the  work  of  nrging  forward  tbe 
ttream  of  air.  And  what  will  be  the  coaditioo  of  tbe 
working  air  duriog  this  piocea?  It  will  be  chilled. 
In  &ct,  the  onlj  agent  it  caa  call  upm  to  perform  the 
work  ia  tbe  heat  to  which  its  elastic  force  ia  doe.  A 
portion  of  this  heat  will  be  constunet^,  and  a  lowering 
of  temperature  will  be  the  cooiiequence.  I  tarn  the  cock 
aad  allow  the  air  from  the  vessel  to  strike  against  the 
face  of  the  pile  F.  The  oeedle  instantly  responds ;  its 
red  end  is  driven  towards  me,  thus  declaring  that  tbe 
pile  has  been  chilUd  by  the  current  of  air. 

But  further  instruction  may  be  derived  from  this  form 
of  experiment.  Our  iron  box  is  seven  inches  long,  with  a 
cross  section  of  five  inches  square.  1  charge  it  witi)  fifty 
ctrokes  of  a  compressing  syringe.  The  air  within  the  box, 
and  to  some  extent  the  box  itself,  are  now  warm.  On 
turning  the  cock  c  rapidly  quite  round,  a  puff  escapes  which 
sends  the  needle  in  the  direction  of  heat.  This  may  be 
done  three  or  four  times  in  succession.     But  tbe  heating 
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At  length  ceases,  and  finally  the  needle  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ct>ld.  The  reason  is  plain.  This  last  air  has  done 
moat  work,  and  has  thus  used  up  its  warmth:  hence  its 
power  to  dull  the  pile. 

In  the  case  of  a  common   pair  of  bellows   (6g.  7), 
when  tlio  boards  are  separated,  the  air  rushes  in.     When 


they  are  pressed  together,  the  air  rushes  out.  The  ex- 
pelled air,  slightly  warmed  by  compression,  immediately 
striking  the  face  of  the  pile,  produces  the  deflection  due 
ta  beat.  But  if  the  nozzle  be  so  far  withdrawn  as  to 
leave  the  compressed  air  time  to  expand,  a  chilling  instead 
of  a  warming  of  the  pile  is  the  consequence. 

One  important  effect  connected  with  this  cbilling  of 
air  by  it«  own  rarefaction  is  now  to  be  noted.  On  the  plate 
of  the  air-pump  is  placed  a  large  glass  receiver,  filled  witli 
the  air  of  this  room.  This  air,  and,  indeed,  all  air,  unless 
it  be  dried  artificially,  contains  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour,  which,  as  vapour,  is  perfectly  invisible.  A  certain 
temperature  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  vapour  in  this 
invisible  state  ;  and  if  the  air  be  chilled  so  as  to  bring  it 
telow  this  temperature,  the  vapour  will  instantly  condense. 


uez.  I. 
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rand  fonn  a  risible  dood.  Such  a  doad,  wfakh  yon  will 
I  remember  is  not  raponr,  bat  liquid  water  in  a  atate  of 
(fine  diriaion,  will  form  within  this  gbti  wcl  B  (fi^.  8), 

wbea  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  it ;  and  to  make  the  effect 
^  visible  to  tiioae  right  and  left  of  me,  as  well  as  to  thoae  in 
'  front,  eight  little  gas  jets  are  ananged  in  a  semidrcla 

which  half  ftoirounds  tlie  leceiyer.  When  the  dood 
>  fbnni^  the  dimness  which  it  prodaces  will  at  once  declare 
;  presence.    A  yerj  few  strokes  of  the  pump  euffioe  to 

precipitate  the  vapour.     It  spreads  throughout  the  entire 

f  K.    8. 


receiver,  and  many  of  you  see  a  colouring  of  the  cloud, 
as  the  light  shines  through  it,  similar  to  that  observed 
sometimes,  on  a  large  scale,  around  the  moon.  When 
the  air  is  allowed  to  re-enter  the  vessel,  it  is  heated; 
the  cloud  melts  away,  and  the  perfect  transparency  of  the 
air  within  the  receiver  is  restored.  Pour  half  the  wine 
from  a  freshly  opened  bottle  of  champagne;  recork  the 
bottle,  and  permit  it  to  rest  till  the  pressure  of  the 
carbonic  acid   is   restored.     On  suddenly   reopening   the 
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bottle  the  expansion  of  the  gns  produces  a  dense  aqueous 
cloud  in  the  previously  clear  space  above  the  liquid. 

Clouds  may  l»e  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  various 
vapours  otlier  than  that  of  water.  To  prove  this  iu  your 
presence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  exhaust  a  glass  tube  three 
feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  and  to  re611  it  with  air 
wliich  has  been  permitted  to  bubble  through  the  liquid 
whose  vapour  is  to  be  experimented  on.  By  means  of  a 
stopcock  the  filled  tube  may  be  suddenly  connected  with 
the  exhausted  cylinder  of  an  air-pump.  The  air  is  driven 
into  the  cylinder,  the  tulte  which  contains  the  working  air 
becoming  immediately  filled  with  a  cloud  through  the 
precipitation  of  the  chilled  vapour.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  9,  where  l  represents  an  electric 
lamp  which  sends  a  condensed  luminous  beam  into  the 
glass  tube  s  s',  which  is  about  three  inches  wide,  f  is  a 
flask  containing  the  liquid  through  which  the  air  parses, 
entering  the  flask  by  the  tube  a,  and  escaping,  vapour- 
laden,  by  the  tube  b  into  the  larger  tube  ss'.  The  open 
end  of  the  tulje  a  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  cotton-wool 
c  to  hold  back  the  floating  dust  of  the  air. 

The  tube  s  s'  is  first  exhausted  by  an  air-pump 
connected  with  the  pipe  p  p'.  The  cock  p  being  shut, 
the  tube  ss'is  filled  with  vapour-laden  air.  The  stop- 
cock to  the  right  ia  then  turned  ofl",  and  the  cylinders 
of  the  air-pump  are  exhausted.  On  opening  the  cock  p 
the  air  rushes  into  the  cylinders,  the  precipitation  of  a 
cloud  in  the  tube  being  the  immediate  consequence.  Al- 
lowing the  cloud  to  melt  away,  and  shutting  off  the  residue 
of  air  and  vapour  after  each  precipitation,  it  is  possible 
by  exhausting  the  cylinders,  and  repeating  the  process,  to 
obtain,  with  some  substances,  fifteen  or  twenty  clouds  in 
succession  from  a  single  charge  of  vapour-laden  air. 

The  clouds  thus  precipitated  differ  from  each  other  in 
luminous  energy,  some  shedding  a  mild  white  light,  while 
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others  fla^sh  forlb  with  surprising  siidJeoness  aud  bril- 
liancj.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  liquids  from 
which   the  clouds  are  formed  differ  in  their  powers  of 


fraction  and  reflection.  Different  clouds,  moreover,  pos- 
sess very  different  degrees  of  stabilitj  ;  some  melt  rapidly 
away,  while  others  linger  for  minutes  in  the  tube,  resting 
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finally  upon  its  bottom,  and  disappearing  like  a  dissoUing 
heap  of  snow.  Nothing  can  excee<i  the  splendour  of  the 
iridescences  exhibited  by  many  of  these  clouds. 

Let  U8  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this  process  of 
cloud  formation.  The  moment  before  precipitation  occurs 
the  whole  ma^s  of  cooling  air  and  vapour  may  be  regarded 
as  divided  into  a  number  of  small  polyhedra,  each  of  which 
is  subsequently  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  single  particle 
of  cloud.  It  is  manifest  that  the  size  of  each  particle 
must  depend  not  only  on  the  size  of  its  vapour  polyhedron, 
but  also  on  the  density  of  the  vapour  as  compared  to  that 
of  its  liqtud.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  the  vapour  be 
light  and  the  liquid  heavy,  the  cloud-particle  will  be  smaller 
than  if  the  vnpoiu-  be  heavy  and  the  liquid  light.  Let  us 
compare  in  this  respect  toluol  and  water.  The  Bpeci6c 
gravity  of  the  former  liquid  is  0"85,  that  of  water  being  1. 
But  the  specific  gravity  of  toluol  vapour  is  3-26,  that  of 
oquoouB  vapour  being  only  0'6.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
a  liglit  liquid  with  a  heavy  vapour  to  compare  with  a 
heavier  liquid  and  a  light  vapour.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  clmul  of  toluol  is  far  coarser  than  that  of  water. 
To  tlio  properties  of  water  and  its  vapour  here  referred  to, 
tho  soft  and  tender  beauty  of  the  clouds  of  our  atmosphere 
is  probably  in  great  part  to  be  ascribeii. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  refers  in  his  'Chemical  Philosophy  ' 
to  a  machine  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  in  which  air  was 
compressed  by  a  column  of  water  260  feet  in  height. 
When  a  stopcock  was  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape,  a  degree  of  cold  was  produced  which  not  only 
pr««cipitated  the  aqueous  vapour  diSused  in  the  air,  but 
caused  it  to  congeal  in  a  shower  of  snow,  while  the  pipe 
from  which  the  air  issued  became  bearded  with  icicles. 
*  Dr.  Darwin,* '   writes  Davy,  •  has  ingeniously  explained 


'  Qnndfatber  of  Mr.  Ch*r1e«  O&nrin. 


THB  THKBltO-KLBCXBIC  POX. 


oraovoatketopsor  tiM  higbeii  moam- 

by  tse  ptgciiiitit  iwi  of  Tspov  6001  the  nmonl  sir 

rhidi  BsoeadB  &om  plaim  and  valleji.    TheABdH^phccd 

,  under  the  line,  rise  in  the  midst  of  bomin|;  sandf ; 

.  the  middle  bet^it  ia  a  pfa—nt  and  mild  «•''—»'« ; 

iu  are  ooToed  with  jockaffnf  snowt.* 


soDics  or  FOWKB  a  tbb  THsavo-Kutcruc  ptul 

And  DOW  if  joa  grant  me  jour  {MUieoce,  we  will  inresti* 
:  a  Bubtkr  example  of  Uie  tnaafcnnatiaB  and  lestito- 
of  beat  tban  any  bitberlo  bcougkt  before  jou,  which 
will  (^ten  up  to  us,  moreover,  the  philosophy  of  the  thermo- 
ic  pile.  A  few  words  oa  the  eoastroctioa  of  the 
iment  will  be  lueful  at  the  outaet. 
Let  A  B((ig.  10)  be  a  bar  of  antimoQj,and  B  c  a  bar  of 
biomuth,  antl  let  both  bars  be  soldered  together  at  a.  Let 
'the  free  ends  a  and  c  be  united  by  a  piece  yn.  10. 
of  wire,  A  D  c.  On  wanning  the  place 
|of  junction,  b,  an  electric  current  is 
enerated,  the  direction  of  which  is  from 
luth  to  antimony,  across  the  junction, 
and  from  antimony  to  bismuth,  through  the 
connecting  wire,  a  d  c.  The  arrows  indicate 
be  direction  of  the  currents 

If  the  junction  B  be  chilUd,  a  current 
■  is  generated  opposed   in  direction  to   the 
former.      The   figure    represents    what    is 
called  a  thermo-electric  pair  or  conple. 

By  the  union  of  several  thermo-electric  {Kiirs  a  more 

jwerfiil    current  can  be   generated  than  could    be   ob- 

lined  from  a  single  pair.     Fig.  11,  for  example,  repre- 

nts  such   an  arrangement,   in  which   the  shaded  bars 

'are    suppose!   to   be   bismuth,   and   the    unshaded  ones 

antimony ;    on   warming  all   the  junctions,  b,  B,   4c.,  a 
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current  is  generated  at  each,  and  the  sum  of  these 
currents,  which  all  flow  in  the  same  direction,  will  produce 
a  stronger  resultant  current  than  that  obtained  from  a 
single  pair. 

Fio.  11. 
A  A  A  A 


Fia   13. 
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The  V  formed  by  each  pjiir  need  not  be  so  wide  as  it  is 
shown  in  fig.  11  ;  it  may  be  contracted  without  prejudice 
to  the  couple.  And  if  it  is  desired  to 
pack  several  pairs  into  a  small  compass, 
each  separate  couple  may  be  arranged 
as  in  fig.  12,  where  the  black  lines  repre- 
sent small  bismuth  bars,  and  the  white  ones  Fmall  bars  of 
antimony.  They  are  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  and 
throughout  their  length  are  usually 
separated,  not  by  the  wide  spaces 
shown  in  fig.  12,  but  by  strips  of 
paper  merely.  A  collection  of  pairs 
thus  compactly  set  together  con- 
stitutes a  thermo-pile,  a  drawing  of 
which  is  gpven  in  fig.  13, 
The  current  produced  by  heat  being  always  from 
bismuth  to  antimony,  across  the  heated  junction,  a  moment's 
inspection  of  fig.  1 1  will  show  that  when  any  one  of  the 
jimctions,  a,  a,  is  heated,  a  current  is  generated  opposed 
in  direction  to  that  generated  when  the  heat  is  applied  to 
the  junctions  B,  B.  Hence  in  the  case  of  the  thermo-pile, 
the  effect  of  heat  falling  upon  its  two  opposite  faces  is 


TUERMO-ELECTRIC   PILE.  IS 

to  produce  currents  in  opposite  directions.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  two  faces  be  alike,  they  neutralise  each 
other,  no  matter  how  highly  they  may  be  heated  ab- 
solutely ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  warmer  than  the  other,  a 
current  is  produced.  The  current  is  thus  due  to  a  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  two  faces  of  the  pile,  and 
within  certain  limits  the  strength  of  the  current  is  exactly 
proportional  to  this  difference. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  observed  performance  of  this 
little  instrument.  ^V'^len  the  face  of  the  pile  was  heated,  our 
heavy  needle  started  brLskly  aside,  reached  a  deflection  of 
PO",  struck  against  its  stops,  the  visible  motion  then  de- 
stroyed being  converted  into  heat.  Had  a  thermometer  of 
sufScient  delicacy  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  needle 
and  the  stop,  both  would  have  been  found  warmed  by  the 
concussion.  Those  that  were  near  enough  may  have 
beard  the  tap  of  the  needle  against  the  mica,  the  power  of 
that  subtle  something  which  I  have  called  an  electric 
current  being  thus,  in  part,  converted  into  sound.  By  the 
mutual  friction  of  the  particles  among  which  it  passed  the 
tiny  sound-pulse  was  rapidly  converted  into  heat.  The 
ftirther  oscillations  of  the  needle  were  soon  exhausted  by 
the  friction  of  the  air  and  of  the  suspending  fibre,  this 
friction  also  producing  its  own  modicum  of  heat.  If, 
finally,  we  had  examined  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer  we 
should  have  found  it  also  warm.  In  short,  both  the 
electric  current  itself  and  all  the  mechanical  motions  it 
^  produces  take  ultimately  the  form  of  heat. 
^B  Now  the  chief  burthen  of  these  lectures  is  to  show  that 

^^         to  do  work  we  must  expend  power  ;  the  power  so  expended 
I  l>eing  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  work  done.     WHiat  then 

I  is  the  source  of  the  power  which  can  thus  directly,  by  its 

I  own   action,   or   indirectly,    by   mechanical  motion   and 

I  sound,  generate  heat  ?     You  doubtless  would  be  disposed, 

I  and  rightly  disposed,  to  seek  the  origin  of  this  distant 
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mBnifcstation  of  power  in  the  heat  originally  communi- 
cated to  the  pile.  But  how  does  it  act?  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  completely  answer  thi«  question,  for  nobody  fully 
kiiowa  what  occurs  at  the  warmed  face  of  the  pile.  Our 
kiiowleilge,  however,  enables  us  to  see  that  we  have  here 
no  infraction  of  the  principle,  that  to  produce  the  motion 
of  the  nee«lle-,  the  sound  of  its  concussion,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  coil,  an  equivalent  amount  of  power  has  been  ex- 
pended at  the  proper  place. 

Tliermo-elcctricity  was  discovered  in  1826  by  Thomas 
Seobock  of  Rerlin.  1'he  first  thermo-pile  was  made  by 
tho  oolebmted  Italian  Nobili,  and  in  the  hands  of  his 
equally  celebrated  co<intryman  Melloni  it  bex^me  an 
instrument  so  important  as  to  supersede  all  others  in 
rMearohes  on  lladiant  Heat.  To  this  purpose  it  will  be 
applied  in  future  lectiu'es ;  our  present  object  is  to 
OKCortnin  tho  source  of  it*  power.  Here  an  observation 
made  by  Peltier  in  1834  oonaes  to  our  aid.  Soldering  the 
end  of  a  bar  of  bismuth  to  the  end  of  a  bar  of  antimony, 
and  oonnot'ting  the  other  two  ends  with  a  weak  voltaic 
battery,  PcltiiT  sent  feeble  current*,  first  from  antimony  to 
binmuth,  and  then  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  across  the 
idered  junction.  In  the  first  case  he  found  the  junction 
"iJway*  warmed,  and  in  the  second  case  always  chilled  by 
the  current.  An  actual  consumption  of  heat  was  thus 
Mtiown  to  take  place,  when  a  voltaic  current  of  sufficiently 
low  intensity  was  sent  &om  bismuth  to  antimony  across  a 
junction  of  the  two  metals. 

I  wish  now  to  prove  to  you  by  actual  experiment 
that  beat  and  cold  are  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
■tateraent  of  Peltier.  This  glass  bulb  (fig.  14)  has  three 
tubulures,  through  two  of  which  pass  air-tight  the  bar  of 
bismuth  B  and  the  bar  of  antimony  A,  both  bars  being 
soldered  together  at  J.  A  narrow  glass  tube  passes  air- 
tight through  a  cork  stopping  the  third  tubulure.     A  little 
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above  the  cork  the  tnbe  ia  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  in  its 
horizoDtal  portion  rests  a  short  column  of  coloured  liquid 
I,  which  is  to  6er\-e  as  our  index.  Placing  this  portion  of 
the  narrow  tube  in  the  beam  of  an  electric  lamp,  a 
magni6ed  image  of  the  index  and  the  adjacent  tube  is  cast 
apon  a  screen.  Through  ihe  wires  connected  with  a  and 
a  we  now  send  a  current  from  a  single  voltaic  cell,  causing 
it  first  to  pass  from  antimony  to  bismuth  across  the  junc- 
tion at  J.  The  index  i  immediately  moves  towards  the  open 
end  of  the  narrow  tube,  proving  tlie  air  within  the  globe 

Fig.  II 


to  be  expanded,  or,  in  other  words,  heat  to  be  developed  by 
the  passage  of  the  current. 

We  now  suddenly  reverse  the  latter,  causing  it  to  flow 
from  bismuth  to  antimony  across  the  junction.  The  index 
I  not  only  returns  to  ita  first  position,  but  passes  beyond  it 
towards  the  angle  formed  by  the  tube.  This  retnuiession 
of  the  index  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  air  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  within 
the  bulb.     The  experiment  may  be  repeated  any  number 
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of  times ;  always  when  tlie  current  pusses  from  a  to  b  we 
hiivo  expansion  due  to  heat,  and  always  when  it  passes 
fi-oni  D  lo  A  we  have  contraction  due  to  cold,  of  the  air 
within  the  glolw.  The  result  enunciated  by  Peltier  is 
thus  made  evident  tti  you  all. 

Instead  of  u  voltaic  current,  the  thermo-electric  current 
itself  may  be  thus  employed.  Before  me  are  two  thermo- 
piles, so  connected  together  that  the  current  produced  by 
wanning  the  face  of  one  of  them  can  be  %ut  through  the 
oUier.  We  will  allow  the  current  to  flow  for  a  minute  or 
so  through  the  second  pile.  Breaking  the  connexion 
between  the  two  piles,  and  connecting  the  second  one  with 
a  delicate  reflecting  galvanometer,  there  is  a  prompt 
deflection  of  the  luminous  index  from  right  to  led. 
Bracking  the  connexion  with  the  galTanometer,  and 
rattnring  that  between  the  piles,  bj  orasang  the  vires  wa 
send  a  current  through  the  second  one  in  a  reretse  direc- 
Coonecting  tJus  latter  agaia  with  the  galvanometer, 
»  prompt  defceboa  firtim  hti  to  rigkl  it  the  coaaequenee. 
The  ehaagM  of  tempentoie  at  the  two  beat  of  tbe  aeeood 
pile,  prodoced  bj  tlwcuiTCBi  aat  through  it  from  tlw  fint, 
art  always  ia  aceotdaaee  «kk  the  law  of  I>eltier. 

W«  have  thus  iu  opecmted  oa  the  aBhkred  bjaaath 

n  bj  aa  oxtiaaeoMa  cwmat,  aad  have  aov  to 

IT  tftaataoa  «•  that  ef  the  smgfe  thenaiKpae 

«ilh«hkhaMr6ntapanawat»«*i«and&.  Wheathe&ce 

af  thaifcUiwiil  feaanaed.«hitt,«i«falMitoiCst«o 

i«f  thecneat  fndwcd?    It  ia 

iihe, 

,i>«hei 

These  11  ia  lath 
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that  consumed  at  t-he  other  junction.  It  ia  tliis  excess  of 
consumed  lieat  that  has  been  transmuted  into  the  electrio 
current  that  moved  tl»e  needle,  that  tapped  Ibe  mica,  and 
that  warmed  the  galvanometer  ooil.  To  use  Mayer's  simile, 
the  whole  process  might  be  compared  to  one  of  distillation, 
where  water  after  its  conversion  into  steam  passes  from  a 
boiler  to  a  distant  condenser,  and  reassumes  there  its  primi- 
tive liquid  form.  The  heat  communicated  to  our  pile  may  be 
figured  as  distilling  into  the  subtler  electric  current,  whiih 
latter  is,  as  it  were,  recondensed  to  heat  at  a  distance  from 
its  source.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  real  distillation,  the 
liquid  withdrawn  as  vapour  from  the  boiler  is  found,  as 
liquid,  without  loss  in  the  condenser,  so  the  beat  consumed 
by  our  ciurent  at  the  warm  ftice  of  the  tbermo-pile,  is 
found  undiminished,  as  heat,  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
circuit.* 

'  Feltier'i  ratult,  whicb  \ra«  rsprodueed  in  ■  itriking  mannor  b;  I/cnx, 
!•  eihibitod  ill  a  rariety  of  fomu  in  a  brief  ptpar  in  th*  '  Philonpbieal 
Mngnxinr,'  1852,  Tol.  iv.  p.  419. 
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NOTE  ON  TUE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  GALVANOMETER. 
The  existence  and  direction  of  an  electric  current  are  shown 
by  il«  action  upon  a  freely  snspended  magnetic  needle. 

But  such  a  needle  is  held  in  the  magnetic  meridian  bj  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  earth.  Hence,  to  move  a  single  needle, 
the  ottrroiit  must  overcome  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth. 

Very  feeble  currents  are  incompetent  to  do  this  in  a  snffi- 
cicntly  sensible  degree.  The  following  two  expedients  are, 
therefore,  combined  to  augment  the  action  of  each  feebla 
carrents : 

The  wire  through  which  the  current  flows  is  coiled,  so  as  to 
surronnd  the  needle  several  times ;  the  needle  mast  swing 
freely  within  the  ooil.  The  action  of  the  single  current  is  thus 
multiplied. 

The  second  device  is  to  neutralise  the  directive  force  of  the 
earth,  without  prejudice  to  the  magnetism  of  the  needle.    This 

is   accomplished   by   using   two 
needles  instead  of  one,   attach- 
ing them  to  a  commoa  vertical 
stem,  and  bringing  their  oppo- 
site poles  over  each    other,    the 
n     north  end  of  the  one  needle  and 
the  south  end  of  the  other  being 
thus  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
L     tion.     The  double  needle  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  15. 
It  must  be  so  arranged  that  one  of  the  needles  shall  be 
within  the   coil  through  which  the  current  flows,  while  the 
other  needle  swings  freely  above  the  coil,  the  verticiil  conneot- 
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tlma^  A  aiit  ia  tha  ooiL    Wer*  botfc  Um 


witkni  t^eoO,  the  WMe  eazrcMi  wo«U  wye 
ofuwite  dirtctini^  Md  tbv  aae  aradle  woaU  i 
other.    Boi  wbm  am  w  witbiii  wmI  tha  other  vitho«k,  th« 
carrent  Brgea  both  i»adle«  m  the  Me  direetiMi. 

The  wBf  to  fiRiMre  la^  a  pair  of  eeadlei  ie  thia.  Tfeg 
aetiM  both  of  then  to  wteretioa :  then  amapemd  thoai  ie  e 
Teawl,  or  niukr  •  shade,  to  protect  them  fVon  atr-evr- 
TCBta.  The  ajatem  will  prohablj  art  ia  the  ei^tiwtif  mawdian, 
one  needle  beii^  ia  ahaoat  aO  oaaea  aliwigei  thaa  the  other; 
weaken  tlie  stroeger  needle  cara&Dj  by  the  tooch  of  a  aeooad 
aaoaUer  magnet  When  the  needlea  are  pceeiBaly  eqaal  ia 
•tiaogth,  thej  wiD  aet  at  riyU  anflm  to  lh«  mmfnttit  windfea. 

Ic  mif^ht  be  soppoaed  that  when  the  needles  are  eqoal  ia 
strength,  the  direcdve  force  of  the  earth  would  be  eompJetcl/ 
annnlled,  that  the  doable  needle  woald  be  perfeetlj  atlaiie, 
and  perfectlj  nentral  as  regards  direction ;  ohejisg  simplj 
the  torsion  of  its  sanpending  fibre.  This  woald  be  the  ease 
if  the  magnetic  axes  of  both  needles  coald  be  caused  to  lie 
with  mathematical  accaracr  in  the  same  Tertical  plane.  In 
practice  this  is  impossible ; 
the  axes  alvrajs  cross  each 
other.  Let  n  *,  n V  (fig.  It)) 
represent  the  axes  of  two 
■needles  thus  crossing,  the 
>  mognetic  meridian  being 
parallel  to  M  B ;  let  the  pole  n 
be  drawn  by  the  earth's  at- 
tractive force  in  the  direction 
a  m  ;  the  pole  «'  being  nrged 
by  the  repulsion  of  the  earth 
in  a  precisely  opposite  di- 
rection. When  the  poles  n 
and  f'  are  of  exactly  equsil 
strength  it  is  manifest  that 
the  force  acting  on  the  pole  i,  in  the  case  here  snpposed,  wonld 
have  the  advantage  as  regards  leverage,  and  that  it  -vronld 
therefore  overcome  the  force  acting  on  n.  The  crossed 
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needles  would  llicreforo  tarn  away  still  farther  from  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  they  can- 
not come  to  rest  nntil  the  line  which  bisects  the  angle  inclosed 
hy  the  ncpdles  is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

This  is  the  test  of  perfect  eqnality  as  regards  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  needles  ;  bat  in  bringing  them  to  this  state  of 
perfbction  we  have  often  to  pass  through  ynrious  stages  of 
obliquity  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  these  cases  the  sape- 
rior  strength  of  one  needle  is  compensated  by  an  advantage, 
as  regards  leverage,  possessed  by  the  other.  By  a  happy 
accident  a  single  touch  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  the 
noodles  perfectly  equal ;  bat  many  hours  are  often  expended  in 
Rocuring  this  result.  It  is  only,  of  coarse,  in  very  delicate 
experiments  that  this  perfect  equality  is  needed  ;  bnt  in  sach 
experiments  it  is  essential. 

Another  grave  dilGculty  has  beset  experimenters,  even 
aOor  the  perfect  magnetisation  of  their  needles  has  been  ac- 
complished. Such  needles  are  sensitive  to  the  slightest  mag- 
netic action,  and  the  covered  copper  wire,  of  which  the  gal- 
vanometer coils  are  formed,  usually  contains  a  trace  of  iron 
snfficiont  to  deflect  the  prepared  needle  from  its  true  position. 
I  have  had  coils  in  which  this  deflection  amounted  to  thirty 
degrees ;  and  in  the  splendid  instruments  used  by  Professor 
Du  Bois-Raymond,  in  hia  researches  on  animal  electricity, 
the  d«'fli'ction  by  the  coil  is  sometimes  even  greater  thau 
this.  Molloni  encountered  this  difficulty,  and  proposed  that 
the  wires  should  be  drawn  through  agate  holes,  thus  avoiding 
nil  contact  with  iron  or  steel.  The  disturbance  has  always 
boon  ascribed  to  a  trace  of  iron  contained  in  the  copper  ■wire. 
Parr  silver  has  also  been  proposed  in.stead  of  copper. 

To  pursue  his  lienntifnl  thermo-electric  researches  in  a 
sntisfactoi-y  manner.  Professor  Magnns,  of  Berlin,  obtained 
pure  copper  by  a  most  laborious  electrolytic  process,  and  after 
the  metal  had  been  obtained  it  required  to  be  meltt'd  eight 
times  in  sacoession  before  it  could  bo  drawn  into  wire.  In 
fact,  the  impurity  of  the  coil  entirely  vitiated  tlio  accuracy  of 
the  inBtrnments,  and  almost  any  amonnt  of  labour  would  be 
well  expended  in  removing  this  great  defect. 
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;BiebiI  or  noi. 

The  wire  of  U.  Saoerirald's  eoil  wm  stronglj  attracted  b^ 
tbe  magnet.  Tbe  wire  of  M'r.  Becker's  coil  wiu  tdao  attracted, 
tbongh  in  a  much  (eekier  degree. 

Both  wires  were  corered  with  gTe«n  silk :  I  renoTcd  this, 
but  the  Berlin  wire  was  still  attracted  ;  tbe  Eoglish  wire,  on 
the  cootrsrj,  when  presented  naheJ  to  the  niagnrt  was  feeblj 
repeOed ;  it  was  tmlj  diamagnetic,  and  contained  no  sensible 
trace  of  iron.  Tbas  the  annojance  was  Gxed  npon  the  green 
silk  ;  some  iron  coniponnd  had  been  nsed  in  tbe  djeiug  of  it, 
and  to  this  the  deriatioa  of  the  needle  was  manifestly  dne. 

I  hod  the  green  coating  removed  and  the  wire  overspnn 
with  white  silk,  clean  hands  being  nsed  in  the  process.  A 
perfect  galranomctor  is  the  resalt ;  tbe  needle,  when  releRsed 
fi  om  the  artion  of  the  current,  retams  accnrutely  to  zero,  and 
is  perfectlj  free  from  all  magnetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
coil.  In  fact,  while  wo  have  b<»en  devising  agate  plati-s  and 
other  learned  methods  to  get  rid  of  the  nnisance  of  a  magnetic 
coil,  the  moans  of  doing  so  are  at  hand.  Let  the  oopper  wire 
Im  Belected  by  the  magnet,  and  no  difficnltj  will  be  expori' 
'  anoed  in  obtaining  specimens  magnetically  pare. 
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M4TlTlia    OF   HEAT — TIHV*  OF     BACOX.   DRSCAItTM,   BIITI.B,   BOOn,  NKWrnlT, 

BCLKB,  uxncK,  iicD  ui'KFOKi) — bumford's  kxp8iii»e!(T9  ON  TUB  nuc- 

T10N  or    IBllM — DATT'a   EXPEtUVKNTS   ON   TKB     nUCTION    OF     ICB. 


APPBKUtX  :— «XTEACTII    FIIOV    RlCllN. 


THE  development  of  beat  by  mechanical  action  wm 
illustrated  by  suitable  experiments  when  we  last 
asHembled  here.  But  experimental  facts  alone  cannot 
satisfy  the  mind  :  we  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
(act;  we  search  after  the  principle  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  phenomena  are  produced.  Why  ehotdd  heat  be 
{generated  by  mechanical  action,  and  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  agent  thus  generated  ?  History  shows  us 
two  different  philosophical  schools  trying  to  account  for 
natural  phenomena ;  the  one  resorting  to  speculation, 
the  other  to  observation  and  experiment.  The  two 
schools,  however,  were  not  mutually  exclusive,  for  the 
former  required  at  least  some  of  the  data  of  observation 
to  build  upon,  while  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  specula- 
tion when  the  cement  of  principles  was  re(iuirt'd  to  unite 
observed  facts.  In  our  day  the  school  which  emphasises 
experience  has  gained  the  upper  hand.  It  is  a  common 
fctatement,  indeed,  that  in  investigating  nsiture  we  cannot 
transcend  experience,  and  properly  qualified,  the  state- 
ment is  true.  Our  conceptions  of  natural  phenomena  and 
their  causes  are  founded  on,  but  they  are  not  bounded  by, 
sensible  experience.     The  eternally-falling  atoms  of  Epi 
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of  amaM.  r"»t***—  of  matUr ;  bat  ia  UaB»> 
h  putides,  by  m  iMWfil  act,  xbCo  alum,  thr 
t  PMU— >piia»  Mww  giuuil  ia  a>  laeM  wyna  Toe 
■otioo  of/oilnv  iadicMtc*  the  mumer  ia.vUA  Um  ueient 
miod  vs*  oonditiocKd  hr  experience;  far  in  thote  dtjs 
while  the  action  of  gnritj  was  known,  tbe  aedan  of 
mni^rwlar  foree,  capable  at  aUnctin^  and  anaagin^  tlie 
atMH,  was  unknown.  The  ease  is  xepnaentative,  Ute 
viaifale  vorid  being  canferted  by  seieaee  into  tba  symbol 
of  an  iansble  one.  We  can  bare  no  explaoatioo  of  the 
olgecU  of  expaieDce,  without  inToldng  the  aid  and 
miaistry  of  objects  which  lie  berond  the  pale  of  experience. 
We  can  only  reach  the  nioCa  of  natmal  pbeooomia  by 
laying  down,  intellectaally,  a  sahsenafale  soil  out  of  which 
such  phenomena  firing. 


HISIOlUC  VOTICO. 

This  tendency  to  exf^ain  the  seen  by  reference  to  the 

oDseen  is  continually  manifested  io  the  efforts  of  curious 
and  penetrative  minds  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  nature  of 
Heat.  They  bad  constant  recourse  to  the  scientific  imagi- 
nation. Heat  atoms  and  fire  atoms  were  pictured  a5 
driving  fiercely  into  the  pores  of  bodies,  loosening  their 
molecules  and  i^baking  tbem  asimder — thus  reducing  solids 
to  liquids,  and  liquids  to  vapours.  The  notion  that  heat 
vits  a  kind  of  motion  was  vaguely  entertained  by  Plato,  who 
makes  Socrates  say :  *  For  heat  and  fire  which  generate 
^^n  and  sustain  other  things,  are  themselves  begotten  by  im- 
^^r  pact  and  friction :  but  this  is  motion.  Are  not  these  tlio 
M  origin  of  fire  ?  *  The  same  thought  was  clearly  form- 
I  ulated  by  Bacon,  who  defined  boat  to  be  '  a  motion  acting 

I  in  its  strife  upon  the  smaller  particles  of  bodies.'     His 

I  illustrations  of  this  motion   were  not,  however,  always 
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happy  aneg.  Dcacartes,  and  others  in  his  day,  had  a 
clear  oonccption  (hnt  the  sensation  of  heat  arose  from  a 
kind  fif  motion  communicated  to  the  nerves  ;  and  some  of 
thcw  I'arly  wiiicri*  were  also  clear  as  to  the  fact  th^t  the 
Ksnuation  wiis  derived  from  the  molecular  motion  of  the 
warm  body.  They,  however,  for  the  most  part  assumed 
a  special  i(Tncoii8  matter,  which  produced  the  molecular 
motion.  The  illustrious  Robert  Boyle,  for  example,  af- 
firmed hfut  to  l>o  molecular  motion,  but  to  account  for 
fire  ho  a(iHUm<«l  a  opt-cial  igneous  matter,  Euler  and 
Ntiwton  curiously  chiinged  places  with  reg;ard  to  their 
roipoctivo  notions  of  light  and  heat.  Euler  was  one  of 
tlm  ini)Ht  nrdoiit  defenders  of  the  Undulatory  Theory, 
wliii'h  uBcrilK'8  light  to  vibratory  motion;  but  he  regarded 
hi -at  iw  a  kind  of  matter.  Newton  supported  the  Emission 
'I'heory,  wliii'li  nRSuraed  light  to  he  a  kind  of  matter,  while 
liL*  coimiilcrt'd  brat  to  be  vibratory  motion.  Hobbes,  it 
may  be  aiUlcd,  was  very  distinct  in  bis  affirmation  that 
heat  is  motion ;  and  with  regard  to  solar  heat  he  avows 
hill  disboliof  that  aiiylhinf^  mutt'rial  is  emitted  by  the 
sun. 

Robert  Boyle  appears  to  have  seen  as  clearly  as  we  do 
to-day,  that  when  heat  is  generated  by  mechanical  means 
new  heat  is  called  into  existence.'  In  describing  one  of  his 
exj)eriment8,  he  uses  the  following  remarkable  language: 
'  It  will  bo  convenient  to  be;jin  with  an  instance  or  two  of 
the  production  of  beat,  wherein  there  appears  not  to  inter- 
vene anything  in  the  part  of  the  agent  or  patient  but 
local  motion,  and  the  natural  effects  of  it.  When,  for 
example,  a  smith  does  hastily  hammer  a  nail  or  such  like 
piece  of  iron,  the  hammered  metal  will  grow  exceedingly 
hot ;  and  yet  there  appears  not  anything  to  make  it  so, 
save  the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer,  which  impresses 

'  On  tliis  pniiit  Bacon  (lino  -wiis  perfectly  clear.  '  Hoiit,'  he  wjyi,  •  ia 
produced  by  iho  motiou  of  Bttri^ioo,  -withoat  any  preceding  beat' 
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Tebement  and  ruioody  detennined  apuuoa  of  the 
parts  of  the  iron,  wbidi,  being  a  coM  bodj  before, 
bj  that  saperiDduoed  commotion  of  its  small  parts,  b(>- 
oomea  in  divers  ieoBea  hot ;  fint,  in  a  mora  lax  auceptatioa 
of  the  vord  in  refermee  to  some  other  bodies,  in  respect 
of  whom  it  was  oold  before,  and  then  sensibly  bot ;  becanso 
this  newlj  gained  agitation  sorpasaes  that  of  the  parts  of 
our  fingers.     And  in  this  instance,  it  in  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  oftentimes  neither  [both  ?]  the  hammer  by 
which,  nor  [and  ?]  the  anvil  on  which  a  cold  piece  of 
iron  is  forged,  continue  cold  after  the  operation  is  ended  ; 
which  shows,  that  the  heat  acquired  b;  the  forged  piece 
of  iron  was  not  communicated  l*y  the  hammer  or  anril 
as  heat,  but  produced  in  it  by  motion,  which  was  great 
enough  to  put  so  small  a  body,  as  the  piece  of  iron,  into 
a  strong  and  confused  motion  of  its  part«,  without  being 
■Ue  to  have  the   like   operation    upon  so   much  greater 
masses  of  metal,  as    the  hammer  and  the    anvil.     And 
now  I  am  put  in  mind  of  an  observation,  that  seems  t> 
contradict,  but  does  indeed  confirm  our  theory :  namely, 
that  if  a  somewhat  Urge  nail  be  driven  by  a  hammer 
into  a  plank,  or   piece  of  wood,  it  will  receive  divers 
strokes  on  the  head  before  it  grows  hot ;  but  when  it  is 
driven  to  the  head,  so  that  it  can  go  no  farther,  a  few 
iitrokes   will  suffice    to   give   it  a  considerable  heat;  for 
whilst  at   every  blow    of  the   hammer,   the   nail   enters 
farther  and  farther  into  the   wood,  the  motion  that   is 
produced  is  chiefly  progressive,  and  is  of  the  whole  nail 
tending  one  way ;  whereas,  when  that  motion  is  stopped, 
then  the  impulse  given  by  the  stroke,  being  unable  either 
to  drive  the  nail  farther  on,  or  destroy  its  eutireness,  must 
be  spent  in  making  a  various,  vehement  and   intestine 
commotion  of  the  parts  among  themselves,  and  in  such  an 
one  we  formerly  observed  the  nature  of  heat  to  consist.' 
After  *  the  nimble  hammering  of  iron    by  three  lusty 
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men,'  accustomed  to  the  work,  Boyle  found  the  metal  so 
hot  that  it  coTild  not  Iw  sJiA-ly  touched.  To  the  wonder 
of  the  bystanders,  it  was  able  to  ignite  the  sulphur  of 
{gunpowder  and  to  caase  it  to  bum  with  a  blue  flame. 
He  also  refers  to  the  heat  produced  in  cold  iron,  by  a 
rough  file  causing  an  intestine  commotion  of  its  parts. 
Nothing  can  Imj  clearer  or  more  to  the  point  than  these 
utterances  and  illustrations. 

Among  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  none, 
however,  possessed  a  greater  power  of  symbol  ising  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  than  Robert  Hooke.  His  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  fluidity  is  produced  by  the  motion  of 
heat  is  a  fine  example  of  his  penetration.  •  First,"  he  says, 
'  what  is  the  cause  of  fluidness  ?  This  I  conceive  to  be 
nothing  else  biit  a  certnin  pulse  or  shake  of  heat ;  for  heat 
l)eing  nothing  else  but  a  very  brisk  and  vehement  agitation 
of  tlie  parts  of  a  lx)dy  (as  I  have  elsewhere  made  prol«ble), 
tlie  part«  of  a  body  are  thereby  made  so  loose  from  one 
another,  that  they  easily  move  any  way,  and  become  fluid. 
That  I  may  explain  this  a  little  by  a  gross  similitude,  let 
us  suppose  a  dish  of  sand  sot  upon  some  body  that  is  very 
much  agitated,  and  shaken  with  some  qiiiek  and  strong 
vibrating  motion,  as  on  a  millstone  t\im'd  round  upon  the 
under  stone  very  violently  wliilct  it  is  empty;  or  on  a 
very  stiff  drum-head,  which  is  vehemently  or  very  nimbly 
beaten  with  the  drumsticks.  By  this  means  the  sand  in 
the  dish,  which  before  lay  like  a  dull  and  unactive  body, 
IxToomes  a  perfect  fluid ;  and  ye  can  no  sooner  make  a  hole 
in  it  with  your  finger,  but  it  is  immediately  filled  up 
again,  and  the  upper  surface  of  it  levell'd.  Nor  can  you 
bury  a  light  body,  as  a  piece  of  cork  imder  it,  but  it  pre- 
sently enierges  or  swims  as  'twere  on  the  top ;  nor  can 
you  lay  a  heavier  on  the  top  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  lead,  but 
it  is  immediately  buried  in  sand,  and  (as  'twere)  sinks 
to  the  bottom.     Nor  can  you  make  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
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the  dish,  but  the  sand  ehall  <  uo  out  of  it  to  a  level.  Not  an 
oltvioos  property  of  a  fluid  t-ody,  as  such,  but  this  does 
imitate;  and  all  this  meerly  caused  by  the  vthement 
agitation  of  the  conteining  vessel ;  for  by  this  means,  each 
sand  becomes  to  have  a  vibrative  or  dancing  raolion,  so  as 
no  other  heavier  iKxly  can  rest  on  it,  unless  siistein'd  by 
some  other  on  either  side :  nor  will  it  sufifer  any  body  to 
be  beneath  it,  unless  it  be  a  heavier  than  itself.' 

By  this  power  of  making  the  seen  the  symbol  of 
the  nnseen,  Hooke  illuminated  to  a  marvellous  extent 
every  subject  touched  bj  his  genius.  He  refers  to 
his  own  observations  on  the  shining  sparks  of  steel  pro- 
duced by  a  quick  and  violent  motion,  proving  tiiem 
to  be  perfectly  similar  to  the  sparks  produced  by  heat- 
ing the  steel  particles  in  a  flame.  Like  Boyle,  he  also 
refers  to  the  heating  of  iron  by  filing.  He  comparer*  the 
vibrations  of  heat  with  sonorous  vibrations,  and  adds  the 
following  remark :  '  Now  that  the  parts  of  all  bo<Jies 
though  never  so  solid  do  yet  vibrate,  I  think  we  need  go 
no  farther  for  proof  than  that  all  bodies  have  some  degrees 
of  heat  in  them,  and  that  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
anything  perfectly  cold.' 

These  notions  regarding  the  nature  of  heat  were 
generally  prevalent  among  the  scientific  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  cent<iry.  They  were  also  shared  by  philo- 
sophical writers.  In  his  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,' Locke  frequently  refers  to  heat  as  being  a  kind 
of  motion.  But  the  very  remarkable  utterance  which  of 
late  years  has  been  most  widely  circulated  is  the  follow- 
ing :  '  Heat,'  says  Locke, '  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the 
insensible  parta  of  the  object,  which  produces  in  ub  that 
tensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object  hot  ; 
BO  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing 
hut  motion.  This  appears  by  the  way  heat  is  produced  ; 
for  we  see  that  the  rubbing  of  a  brass  nail  upon  a  bo&id 
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will  make  it  very  hot ;  and  the  axle-trees  of  carta  and 
coaches  are  often  hot,  and  sometimes  to  a  degree,  that  it 
Hots  them  on  fire,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  naves  of  the  wheels 
uijon  them.  On  tlie  other  side,  the  utmost  degree  of  cold 
is  the  cessation  of  that  motion  of  the  insensible  particles, 
whicli  to  onr  touch  is  heat.' ' 

Despite  the.se  utterances  and  arguments,  so  clear  and, 
it  might  be  added,  so  conclusive,  in  favour  of  the 
Mechanical  or  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  its  rival,  the 
Material  Theory,  found  a  firm  lodgment  in  many 
scientific  minds.  Within  certain  limits  this  theory  in- 
volved conceptions  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  this 
simplicity  secured  for  it  a  century  ago  universal  accept- 
ance. It  was  then  assailed  by  Benjamin  Thompson, 
better  known  as  Count  Bumford;  but,  despite  his  assault, 
it  held  its  ground  until  quite  recently  among  the  chemists 
of  our  own  day.  The  laborious  Gmelin,  for  example,  in 
his  great '  Handbook  of  Chemistry,'  defines  heat  to  be  that 
substance  whose  entrance  into  our  bodies  causes  the  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  and  its  egress  the  sensation  of  cold.  He 
also  speaks  of  heat  combining  with  bodies  as  one  ponder- 
able substance  does  with  another,  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  other  eminent  chemists  treat  the  subject  from  the 
same  point  of  view. 


'  In  his  excellent  brochure  entitled  '  Ilamford  nnd  die  Hechanisohe 
WlimiethiKirir,'  Dr.  Berlhold  remarks,  with  rcferenc<>  to  a  part  of  the  fore- 
going qautation,  that  after  ha  ring  been  flrat  used  b;  Dr.  Jualn  in  18£0,  ai 
a  motto,  and  reproduced  hj  mysilf,  it  hna  paa!>ed  into  all  phj'sictil  band- 
biKilu,  vithont  any  writn'  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  etate  the  particular 
work  of  Locke  in  which  it  occurs.  He  finds  that  it  was  taken  from  an 
inxigniflcant  piece  of  writing,  entitled  the  '  Elements  of  Kataral  Pbilo- 
•opby  (London,  1722),'  regarding  which  the  publisher  says,  that  Locke 
had  dictated  it  for  the  use  of  a  young  gentleman  in  whose  education  ha 
took  great  interest,  I  mny  add,  that  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  ToL  it.  p.  697 
of  Locke's  works  printed  in  1708. 
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With  Rumford,  boweTer^  a  oew  and  poirerful  iactoi 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  b^;aa  bj  pnniog  the  hypo- 
thetical matter  of  heat  to  be  imponderable,  but  the 
main  drift,  of  his  experiments  was  to  prove  friction  to  be 
an  mexhaustible  sooroe  of  beat,  vbUe  Ihe^wlMle^ioroeor 
his  logic  went  to  show  that  an  inexhaustible  emission  is 
irreooDcilable  with  tbe  notion  tJiat  beat  is  a  kuid~of 
matter.  Br  those  who  held  the  material  theory  tSe 
matfeT  oi  heat  was  supposed  to  hide  itself  in  the  inter- 
atomic spaces  of  bodies  out  of  which  it  could  be  squeezed 
by  ooffiproBioD  or  percusson  as  water  is  squeezed  from  a 
sponge.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  (which  shall 
be  amply  elucidated  on  a  future  occasion),  that  different 
bodies  possess  different  powen  of  holding  heat,  if  sucb  a 
term  may  be  employed.  Take,  for  example,  tbe  two  liquids, 
water  and  mercury,  and  warm  a  pound  of  each  of  them,  saj 
from  fifty  degrees  to  sixty.  Tbe  absolute  quantity  of  heat 
required  by  the  water  to  raise  its  temperature  ten  degrees 
is  ftdly  thirty  times  the  quantity  required  by  the  mercury. 
Technically  speaking,  water  was  said  to  have  a  greater 
eapacUy  for  heat  than  mercury,  and  this  term  '  capacity ' 
suggejsts  the  views  of  those  who  invented  it.  \\ater  was 
supposed  to  possess  an  enormous  power  of  Ktoring  up 
caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat ; — of  hiding  heat,  in  fact,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  required  thirty  measures  of  this 
caloric  to  produce  the  same  sensible  efifcct  on  it  that  one 
measure  could  produce  upon  the  same  weight  of  mercury. 

All  substances  possess,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
this  apparent  power  of  storing  up  heat.  Lead,  for  ex- 
ample, possesses  it;  and  ourcxperiment  with  the  lead  bullet, 
in  which  heat  was  generated  by  compression,  was  explained 
by  those  who  held  the  material  theory  in  the  lo\iow\i\^ 
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way:  The  uncompressed  lead,  they  said  (without  however 
proving  what  they  said^,  has  a  higher  capaeity  for  heat 
than  the  comprcsged  substance ;  the  size  of  its  atomic 
storehouse  is  diminished  by  compre&-ion,  and  hence, 
when  the  lead  is  squeezed,  a  portion  of  that  heat  which, 
previous  to  compression,  was  hidden,  must  make  its 
appearance,  for  the  compressed  substance  can  no  longer 
hold  it  all.  In  some  similar  way  the  experiments  on 
friction  smd  percussion  were  accoimted  for ;  the  idea  of 
calling  new  heat  into  existence  being  rejected  by  the  be- 
lievers in  the  materiid  theory.  According  to  their  views, 
Uie  quantity  of  heat  in  the  universe  is  as  constant  as  the 
quantity  of  onliiiary  matter,  and  the  utmost  wo  can  do  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  means,  is  to  store  up  this  heat, 
fir  to  drive  it  from  its  lurking  places  into  the  open  day. 
I  Such  views  were  rudely  shaken  by  the  oxperimenta 
tnd  arguments  of  Rumford,  Surprised  by  the  degree  of 
lieat  which  a  brass  gun  acquires  in  a  short  time  on  being 
nored,  and  the  still  more  intense  heat,  '  much  greater 
than  boiling  water,  of  the  metallic  chips  separated  from 
it  by  the  borer;'  he  proposed  to  himself  the  following 
questions : 

\      '  Whence   comes  the  heat  actually  produced  in  the 
mechanical  operation  above  mentioned  ? 

'  Is  it  furnished  by  the  metallic  chips  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  metal  ? ' 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the 
parts  of  the  metal  so  reduced  to  chips  ought  not  only  to  bo 
changed,  but  the  change  undergone  by  them  should  be 
sufficiently  great  to  account  for  all  the  heat  produced. 
No  such  change,  however,  had  taken  place  ;  for  the  chips 
were  found  to  have  the  same  capacity  as  slices  of  the 
same  metal  cut  by  a  fine  saw,  where  heating  was  avoided. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  heat  produced  could  not 
possibly  have  been  furnished  at  the  exijensc  of  the  latent 
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heat  of  the  metallic  chips.  Rumford  descrihea  thcEo  ex- 
periments at  length,  and  they  are  conclusive. 

He  then  degigued  a  gun-metal  cylinder  for  the  express 
purpose  of  generating  heat  by  friction.  A  blunt  rect- 
angular piece  of  hardened  steel,  called  by  Kumford  a 
borer,  was  forced  edgeways  against  the  solid  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  while  the  latter  was  turned  round  its  axis  by  the 
force  of  horses.  To  measure  the  heat  developed,  a  small 
round  hole  was  bored  in  the  cylinder,  into  which  was  in- 
troduced a  small  mercurial  thermometer.  The  weight  of 
the  cylinder  was  113-13  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  borer  wa** 
0*63  of  an  inch  thick,  4  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  cavity  of  the  bore  of  the  cyb'nder,  namely,  3^  inches. 
The  area  of  the  surface  by  which  its  end  was  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  bore  was  therefore  nearly  2^  inches. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  shade,  and  also  that  of  the  cylinder,  was  60°  I'\ 
At  the  end  of  30  min\ites,  after  the  cylinder  had  made 
960  revolutions  roimd  its  axis,  the  temperature  was  found 
lobe  130"*. 

Having  taken  away  the  borer,  he  now  removed  the 
merallic  dust,  or  scaly  matter,  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  found  its  weight 
to  b^  837  grains  troy.  '  Is  it  possible,'  he  exclaims, 
•  that  the  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  produced  in 
this  experiment — a  quantity  which  actually  raised  the 
ti-mpfrature  of  above  113  pounds  of  gun-metal  at  least 
70  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer — could  have  been 
furnished  by  so  inconsiderable  a  quantity  of  metallic  dust, 
and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  its  capacity 
for  heat  ?  But,  without  insisting  on  the  improbability 
of  this  supposition,  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  from 
the  results  of  actual  and  decisive  experiments,  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  fact,  the  capacity  for 
beat  of  tiie  metal  of  which  great  guns  are  cast  \a  uot  seiv 
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aiJily  changed  hyhe'mg  reduced  to  the  formof  mftallicchips, 
and  tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think  that  it 
can  be  miicli  changed,  if  it  be  changed  at  all,  in  being  re- 
duced to  much  sniiiller  pieces  by  a  borer  which  is  less  sharp.' 

Rumford  next  surrounded  hia  cylinder  by  an  oblong 
deal  box,  so  that  the  eylindiir  could  turn  water-tiu;ht  in 
the  centre  of  the  box,  while  the  borer  was  pressed  against 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  box  was  filled  with  water 
until  the  entire  cylinder  was  covered,  and  then  the 
apparatus  was  set  in  action.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  on  commencing  wiis  GO"  Fabr. 

'The  result  of  this  beautiful  experiment,'  writes 
Kumford, '  was  very  striking,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
me  amply  repaid  me  for  all  the  trouble  I  bad  had  in  con- 
triving and  arranging  the  complicated  machinery  used  in 
making  it.     The  cylinder  had  been  in  motion  but  a  short 

Ktinie,  when  I  perceived,  by  putting  my  hand  into  the 
water,  and  touching  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  that  beat 
was  generated. 

'At  the  end  of  one  hour  the  fluid,  which  weighed 
18*77  lbs.,  or  2^  gallons,  had  its  temperature  raised  47 
degrees,  l)eing  now  107  degrees. 

'  In  thirty  minutes  more,  or  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  after  the  machinery  had  been  set  in  motiv^p,  the 
heat  of  the  water  was  142  degrees. 

*  At  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  beginning,  the 
temperature  was  178  degrees. 

'  At  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  it  was  200  degrees ; 
and  at  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  it  actuallt  boiled  I' 

'  It  woidd  be  difficult,'  sajs  Rumford, '  to  describe  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  expressed  in  the  countenances 
of  the  bystanders  on  seeing  so  large  a  quantity  of  water 
heated  and  actually  made  to  boil,  without  any  fire. 
Though  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  considered  very 
surprising  in  this  matter,  yet  I  acknowledge  fairly  that  it 
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affordod  me  a  degree  of  ebilrlish  pleasure  which,  were 
I  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  grave  philosopher,  I 
ought  most  certainly  rather  to  hide  than  to  discover.' '  I 
am  sure  we  can  dispense  with  the  application  of  any 
philosophy  which  would  stifle  such  emotion  as  Rumford 
here  avowed. 

We  cannot  devote  two  hours  and  a  half  to  a  single 
experiment ;  but  I  hope  to  Iw  able  to  show  you  sub- 
stantially the  same  efifect  in  two  minutes  and  a  half 
This  brass  tube  (6,  fig.  17),  four  inches  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  interior  diameter,  is  stopped  ai 
the   bottom,  and   screwed  on   to  a   whirling   table,  by 
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means  of  which  it  can  be  caused  to  rotate  very  rapidly. 
Two  pieces  of  oak,  with  two  semicircular  grooves,  are 
so  united  by  a  hinge  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tongs,  t, 
the  gentle  squeezing  of  which  produces  friction  when  the 
tube  rotates.  I  partially  fill  the  tulie  with  cold  water, 
stop  it  with  a  cork  to  prevent  the  splashing  out  of  the 
liquid,  and  now  put  the  machine  in  motion.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  gradually  rises,  and  the  tube 
Boon  becomes  too  hot  to  be  held  in  the  fingers.  Continu- 
ing the  action  a  little  longer,  the  cork  is  driven  out  with 
explosive  nolence,  the  steam  which  foUows  it  producing  by 
its  precipitation  a  small  cloud  in  the  atmosphere. 

Bomfoivl'i  Eunys,  vol.  ii.  p.  484, 
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In  tlie  absence  of  a  whirling  table,  this  experiment 
may  be  made  with  the  bit-aud-brace  arrangement  shown 
in  fig.  18.  The  tuber,  containing  the  water  to  be  boiled,  is 
clasped  by  the  wooden  tongs  h,  which  can  be  tightened  to 
any  required  extent  by  the  screw  s.  After  a  brief  period 
of  rotation,  steam  is  generated  and  the  cork  is  ejected. 
Tliough  lcs9  simple,  the  whirling  table  is,  however,  more 
effectual. 

Using  a  more  volatile  liquid  than  water,  we  may  dis- 
pense with  the  wooden  tongs.     Filling  our  tube  partially 

Fio.  18. 
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witli  sulpbiiric  ether,  auii  >  uL-j.ujg   a  » ah  the  hand  pro- 
tected by  a  woollen  or  buckskin  glove,  a  very  brief  rotation 
.suffices  to  raise  the  vapour  of  the  ether  to  a  tension  suffi 
cient  to  propel  the  cork  against  the  ceiling  of  this  room. 

Rumford  carefully  estimated  the  quantity  of  heat 
possessed  by  each  portion  of  his  apparatus  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  experiment,  and  adding  all  together,  found  a 
total  sufficient  to  raise  26-58  ll>a.  of  ice-cold  water  to  its 
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boiling-point,  or  through  180  degrees  Fiihrenheit.  By 
careful  calculation,  he  found  this  heat  equal  to  that  given 
out  by  the  combustion  of  2,30.1'8  grains  (^  4-^'^  oz.  troy) 
of  was.  He  then  determined  the  '  celerity '  with  which 
the  heat  was  generated,  surjaming  up  thus :  '  From  the 
results  of  those  computations,  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  equably,  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  by  the  friction  of  the  blunt  steel 
borer  against  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  metallic  cylinder, 
was  ffreatn'  than  that  produced  Id  the  combustion  of 
cine  w(ix  candles,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  all  burning  together  with  clear  bright  flames.' 

'  One  horse,'  he  continues,  •  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  work  performed,  though  two  were  actually  employed. 
Heat  may  thus  be  produced  merely  by  the  strength  of  a 
horse,  and,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  this  heat  might  be  used  in 
cooking  victunls.  But  no  circumstances  could  be  imagined 
in  which  this  method  of  procuring  heat  would  be  advan- 
tageous ;  for  more  heat  might  be  obtained  by  using  the 
fodder  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  horse  as  fuel.' 

This  is  an  extremely  significant  passage,  intimating,  as 
it  does,  that  Rum  ford  saw  clearly  that  the  force  of  animals 
was  derived  from  the  food :  no  creation  of  force  taking 
place  in  the  animal  body. 

'  By  meditating  on  the  results  of  all  these  experiments, 
we  are  naturally,'  he  says, '  brought  to  the  great  question 
which  has  so  often  been  the  Ruljject  of  speculation  among 
philosophers,  namely.  What  is  heat — is  there  any  such 
thing  as  an  igneous  fiuid?  Is  there  anything  that,  with 
propriety,  can  be  called  caloric  ?  ' 

*We  have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quantify  of 
heat  may  be  excited  by  the  friction  of  two  metallic 
surface^  and  given  off  in  a  constant  stream  or  flux  in  all 
directiov^,  without  interruption  or  intermission,  and  with- 
out any  signs  of  diminution  or  ejchaustion.     In  reasoning 
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y    on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  moat  remarkMe 

f  circumstance^  that  the  source  of  the  heat  generated  by 
friction  in  those  experiments  appeared  evidently  to  be 
^____i3i/KEhau8Liid^  [The  italics  are  Rumford's.]  It  is 
'  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  anything  wliich  any  in- 
Dulutcd  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  fur- 
nish without  limitation  cannot  possibly  be  a  material 
substance ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  any  thing 

V      capal>le   of  being  excited   and   communicated    in    those 

\    experiments,  except  it  Ixj  motion.' 

With  regard  to  the  illustration  which  compared  heat 
to  water  contained  in  a  sponge,  Kumford  replied  thus: 
'  A  sponge  filled  with  water  and  hung  by  a  thread 
in  the  middle  of  a  room  filled  with  dry  air  communicates 
ita  moisture  to  the  air  it  is  true,  but  soon  the  water 
evaporates  and  the  sponge  can  no  longer  give  out  moisture.* 
The  case, he  contended,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  heat;  for 
here,  by  renewed  meclianical  action,  we  can  cause  the 
heat  to  flow  out  at  will.  '  A  bell,'  he  says,  '  sounds  with- 
out intermission  when  it  is  struck,  and  g^ves  out  its  sound 
as  often  as  we  please,  without  any  perceptible  loss. 
Moisture  is  a  substance,  sound  is  not.'  Heat,  he  con- 
tended, was  typified  by  the  vibrating  bell  and  not  by  the 
evaporating  sponge. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  by  Rum- 
ford  was  contested  by  Bertholet,  who  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  'of  the  received  theory  of  caloric'  His  argu- 
ments were  fully  set  forth  by  Rumford,  and  totally  over- 
thrown. When  the  history  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat 
is  completely  written,  the  man  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
scientific  belief  of  his  time,  could  experiment,  and  reason 
upon  experiment,  as  Rumford  did  in  the  investigation  here 
referred  to.  mty  count  upon  a  foremost  place.  Hardly 
anything  more  powerful  against  the  materiality  of  heat 
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has  been  since  adduced,  hardly  anything  mnre  cooclttsive 
in  the  way  of  establishing  that  beat  is,  vhat  Bovie, 
Hooke,  and  Locke  considered  it  to  be,  Motion. 

And  here  we  may  refer  to  an  olieervation  of  Rumfoni's, 
which  indicates  at  once  his  penetration  and  the  limit  of 
his  knowledge.  In  1778  he  was  engaged  in  experiments 
on  the  force  of  gunpowder,  employing  a  market  barrel 
which  he  sometimes  fired  without  any  bullet,  and  some- 
times with  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  bullets.  Imme- 
diately after  each  discharge  it  was  his  practice  to  seize  tber 
barrel  in  his  band,  while  it  was  wiped  out,  and  he  was 
astonished  to  notice  that  the  barrel  was  always  hotter  when 
the  charge  consisted  of  powder  alone,  than  when  loaded 
with  one  or  more  bullets.  Riimford  rejected  the  notion 
that  the  gxin  was  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  gunpowder, 
which  he  considered  far  too  transitory  to  produce  the  beat- 
ing effect  olnerved.  He  referred  that  effect  to  mechanical 
concussion.  .Assuming  heat  to  be  '  a  more  or  less  rapid 
vibratory  motion  among  the  particles  of  solid  bodies,'  he 
concluded  that  when  the  powder  alone  was  fired,  the  shock 
was  •  more  vibrating  or  heavier  '  than  when  the  combustion 
was  obliged  '  to  push  slowly  before  it  one  or  two  balls 
which  were  anything  but  light.'  Had  Rumford  been 
aware  of  the  entire  bearing  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
beat,  he  would  not,  I  think,  have  omitted  to  mention, 
in  connexion  with  this  experiment,  that  the  gunpowder 
urging  the  ball  could  not  possibly  generate  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  when  urging  no  ball.  Rumford  omitted 
all  allusion  to  this ;  and  Mayer  was  the  first  to  discern 
the  meaning  of  his  observation. 

Stimulated  probably  by  Rumford,  with  whom  he  waa 
personally  connected  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Davy  took 
up  this  subject,  and  enriched  it  by  a  beautiful  and  eonclu- 
rive  experiment.'     Ice  is  solid  water,  and  the  solid  has 
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only  one-half  the  capacity  for  heat  that  liquid  water 
possesses.  A  qimntity  of  heat  which  would  raise  a  pound 
of  ice  ten  degrees  in  temperature  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water  only  five  degrees.  Further,  simply  to  liquefy  a 
mass  of  ice,  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  tliis 
heat  being  ao  utterly  ahsorhed  or  rendered  •  latent '  as  to 
make  no  impression  upon  the  thermometer.  The  ques- 
tion of  '  latent  heat'  shall  be  fully  discussed  in  its  proper 
place:  what  I  am  desirous  of  impressing  on  you  at 
present  is,  that,  taking  the  materialists  on  their  own 
ground,  liquid  ivater,  at  its  freezing  temperature,  pos- 
senses  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  heat  than  ice  at  the  same 
temperature, 

Davy  rejisoned  thus  :  '  If  I,  by  friction,  liquefy  ice, 
a  substance  will  be  produced  which,  according  to  the 
material  theory,  contains  a  far  greater  absolute  amount  of 
heat  than  the  ice.  In  this  case,  it  cannot  with  any  show 
of  reason  be  affirmed  that  I  merely  render  sensiVile  heat 
which  had  been  previously  insensible  in  the  frozen  mass. 
Liquefaction  will  conclusively  demonstrate  a  generation  of 
new  heat.'  He  made  the  experiment,  and  liquefied  the 
ice  by  pure  friction.  The  experiment  has  been  justly  re- 
giirded  as  fatal  to  the  material  theory.' 

'  Diivy'g  cipcTimint  wiis  in  fomp  measure  anticipnted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,'  Pseudodoxia  Kpidemica,"  Bonk  II.  cbnp,  i.  '  Again  the  cuncretion  of 
ico  will  not  cndare  a  dry  attrition  witboot  liquntion,  for  if  it  be  rublwl 
\oag  with  a  cloth  it  melteth.' 

Thomns  Young  saw  clearly  the  sigui  Bianco  of  the  foregoing  rpsults, 
Hiid  concluded  that  the  experiments  of  liumfurd  and  Davy  afforded  '  an 
nnnnewerable  confutation '  of  the  material  theory  of  heat.  '  There  ii 
no  allernatire,'  he  contends,  'but  to  allow  that  heat  munt  be  actually 
geoemted  by  friction.  ...  If  heat,'  he  adds,  *  be  not  a  sabstance,  it  must 
b«  a  quality ;  and  this  quality  can  only  be  a  motion.'  Carandiali  took  tha 
nine  Tiav.    Maxwell, '  Theory  of  Ueat '  page  73. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TWESTIETB  APHORISM  OF  THE 
SECOM)  BOOK  OF  THB-NO%XM  OBOAXUIL' 

Wbes  I  say  of  motion  ihht  it  is  the  gentu  of  which  hat  is  A 
species,  I  woald  be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  heat 
generates  motion,  or  that  motion  generates  heat  (thongh  both 
are  tme  in  certain  cases),  hot  that  heat  itself,  its  essence  and 
qaidditj,  is  motion  and  nothing  else ;  limited,  however,  by 
the  specific  diflerences  irhich  I  will  presently  snbjoin,  as  soon 
B8  I  have  added  a  few  cantions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
ambiguity 

Nor,  again,  mnst  the  commanication  of  heat,  or  its  transi- 
tire  natnre,  by  means  of  which  a  body  becomes  hot  when  a 
hot  body  is  applied  to  it,  be  confoanded  with  the  form  of 
heat.  For  hetit  is  one  thing,  and  heating  is  another.  Heat  is 
produced  by  the  motion  of  attrition  without  any  preceding 
heat 

Heat  is  an  expansive  motion,  whereby  a  body  strives  to 
dilute  and  stretch  itself  to  a  lnr);cr  sphere  or  dimension  than 
it  had  previously  occupied.  This  difference  is  most  observable 
in  flame,  where  the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  msiiif'esUy  dilutes 
and  expands  into  flarae. 

It  is  shown  also  in  all  boiling  liquid,  which  uiauirestly 
swells,  rises  and  bubbles,  and  carries  on  the  process  of  self- 
expansion,  till  it  turns  into  a  body  far  more  extended  and 
dikted  than  the  liquid  itself,  namely,  into  vapour,  smoke, 
or  air. 


The  third  specific  difference  is  this,  that  heat  is  a  motion 
of  expansion,  not  uniformly  of  the  whole  body  together,  V\'Ql1 
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in  the  STnaller  parts  of  it;  and  at  thu  same  time  checked, 
repnlled  and  beaten  back,  so  that  the  body  acquires  a  motion 
alternative,  perpetually  qnivering,  striving  and  strngghng, 
and  irritated  by  repercussion,  whence  springs  the  fnry  of  fire 
and  heat. 

Again,  it  is  shown  in  this,  that  when  the  air  is  expanded 
in  a  calender  ghws,  without  impediment  or  repulsion,  that  is 
to  say  nniformly  and  equably,  there  is  no  perceptible  heat. 
Also  when  wind  escapes  from  confinement,  although  it  burst 
forth  with  the  greatest  violence,  there  is  no  very  great  heat 
perceptible ;  because  the  motion  is  of  the  whole,  without  a 
motion  alternating  in  the  particles. 

And  this  specific  ditferenpe  is  common  also  to  the  tatureof 
cold  ;  for  in  cold  couti-active  motion  is  checked  by  a  resisting 
tendency  to  expand,  just  as  in  heat  the  expansive  action  is 
checked  by  a  resisting  tendency  to  contract.  Thus,  whether 
the  particles  of  a  body  work  inward  or  outward,  the  mode  of 
action  is  the  same. 


Now  from  this  our  first  vintage  it  follows,  that  the  form 
or  true  definition  of  heat  (heat  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 
universe,  not  simply  in  relation  to  man)  is,  in  a  fuw  words, 
as  follows:  Heat  t>  a  motion.,  expantive,  restrained,  and  acting 
in  its  strife  ttpjii  the  smaVer  particles  of  bodies.  But  the  ex- 
pansion is  thus  modified  :  while  it  expands  all  ways,  it  ha*  at 
the  same  time  an  inclination  upicards.  And  the  struggle  in 
the  particles  is  modified  also;  it  is  not  sluggish,  hut  hurried 
and  tBith  vio/onee.' 

■  nacon's  Wrrb,  ToL  iv. :  Spedding'i  TraiulBtioiL 
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EcvoncAL  mmJLT,  ooaaanas  abb 
MSkprsftaASCB  am  mmAt  or  c— irii 
<ai  aoarr  auuM — oovBosnooi  or  aek  oi  »wiir^»n — Bjcmc&z.  n*r 
— armaK  or  ■ikiiwiwii  ax>  Bjcmc  »ifw» — mbit  or  Mjwafi^ 
oacnoc  uiwwiui  iubmi  or  msxsi.  n  mmkmk  rass— hut  or 
Tar    TDftZUC    ■*-»■» — BVICCLIB    BBAT    I>     BSLknOB    TO   TKTIf 


CBSXICjU.   KXAT. 


WE  have  unplr  illustrated  the  produedoa  of  heat  hj 
mechanical  means.  But  beat  b  moat  nsoally  pro- 
ilueed  bj  chemical  means ;  and  we  must  learn  terj  r^dlj, 
but  very  tboronghlj,  to-daj,  what  this  agnifies  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  (be  djnamipal  tbeorj. 

We  will  begin  at  the  very  bosii  of  the  phenomena  of 
combustion.  On  tbe  plate  of  ao  air-pnmp  I  phoe  a  bit 
of  burning  candle,  and  oTer  tbe  candle  a  large  glass 
receiver.  Exhaurting  tbe  receiver,  the  flame  gTsdiiallj 
becomes  dim.  It  swells  in  size,  and  at  last  hardly  yields 
any  light.  Permitting  air  to  enter  tbe  receiver,  it  at  once 
revives.  Again  exhausting',  I  allow  the  flame  to  go 
entirely  out;  leaving,  however,  a  glowing  ember  at  tbe 
tip  of  the  wick.  Kupidly  permitting  a  little  oxygen 
to  enter  the  receiver,  the  candle  ia  reignit^cd  and  bums 
with  vivid  brilliancy.  The  candle  cannot  bum  without 
air,  and  when  fed  by  oxygen  inst<"arl  of  air  its  combustion 
is  N'astly  intensiGed. 

One-fifth  part  by  volume  of  our  atmospliere  is  composed 
cf  this  vivifying  gas,  the  other  four-fifths  being  nitrogen, 
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which  does  not  minister  to  the  purposes  of  combustion-  The 
energy  of  combustion  is  diluted  by  a  substance  'which  takes 
its  hpat,  and  yields  no  return.  I  take  from  the  fire  a  piece 
of  half-burnt  coal,  and  urge  against  it  from  this  iron  bottle, 
in  which  the  gaa  is  compressed,  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen. 
It  burns  with  dazzling  splendour.  In  a  suitable  flame  I 
heat  a  diamond  to  vivid  rednesa,  and  plimge  it  rapidly 
into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  It  glows  there  like  a  pure  white 
star.  A  properly  prepared  fragment  of  coke  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  diamond ;  bolh  of 
tliem  are  carbon,  and  in  oxygen  they  behave  alike. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  oxygen  should 
be  presented  to  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  a  gas :  combustion 
also  takes  place  when  the  oxygen  is  po  locked  up  by  other 
bodies  as  to  form  a  solid.  Gunpowder,  for  example, 
carries  its  own  store  of  solid  oxygen.  In  saltpetre  we 
have  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  combined  with 
nitrogen  and  potassium.  Behind  me,  over  a  gas-flame,  is 
a  basin  containing  fused  saltpetre.  Throwing  into  the 
dish  a  fragment  of  the  ignited  bark  charcoal,  with  which 
Faraday  loved  to  operate  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  scintillations,  a  miniature  volcano  of  sparks  is  the 
consequence. 

How  are  we  to  present  to  our  minds  the  burning  of  a 
diamond  in  oxygen  ?  I  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the 
theory  which  pictures  meteoric  masses  raining  down  upon 
the  sun,  and  generating  by  their  collisinns  solar  light  and 
heat.  Reduce  the  sun,  in  idea,  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
diamond,  and  the  meteoric  masses  to  the  magnitude  of 
our  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  you  have  an  image  of  what 
occurred  a  moment  ago  in  this  jar.  The  diamond  is 
a  closely  packed  ai^seinblage  of  carbon  atoms,  between 
which,  when  heated,  and  the  surrounding  oxygen  there  is 
exerted  an  enormous  attractive  force.  Urged  by  this  force, 
upon   every  carbon   atom    the  oxygen  atoms  precipitate 
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tb«mselv«s  in  pairs,  tvo  atoms  of  oxygen  oufupiricg 
aa  it  were  to  attack  eadi  dmg^  atom  of  carbon.  The  beat 
of  this  atomic  oollision  it  ao  iateiue  that  the  carbon,  in 
union  with  the  oxjgen,  is  jerked  awajr  from  the  solid 
nucleus,  yielding  a  aabrtance  which  is  neither  carbon  nor 
oxygen,  but  a  gaseous  compound  of  both,  called  carbonic 
add. 

Vdien  atoms  thus  combine  chemically  in  groups,  the 
groups  are  called  *  molecules.'  Every  molecule  of  carbonic 
acid  consists  then  of  a  group  of  three  atoms,  of  which  two 
are  oxygen  and  one  is  carbon.  This  substance  is  locked  up 
in  great  quantities  in  chalk  and  marble,  both  of  which  are 
compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  Now  in  these 
chemical  afiairs,  as  in  others,  the  strong  dislodges  the 
weak  and  takes  its  place,  so  that  if  we  pour  upon  chalk,  or 
marble,  an  acid  stronger  than  carbonic  acid,  it  will  displace 
tlie  latter  and  set  it  free  as  a  gas. 

In  carbonic  acid  the  mutual  attraction  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  being  satisfied,  the  heat-producing  power  is  used 
up,  and  combustion  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  gas 
is  heavier  than  air,  and  it  may  therefore  he  collected  in  an 
open  jug.  Plunging  a  b'ghted  taper  into  a  jug  thus  filled,  it 
is  immediately  extinguished.  Pouring  the  gas  like  water 
from  the  jug  upon  a  candle-flame,  you  see  nothing  de- 
scending, but  the  extinction  of  the  flame  proves  that  some- 
thing inimical  to  its  existence  has  fallen  upon  it.  Blow- 
ing a  soap-bubble  and  tossing  it  upon  the  heavy  gas  con- 
tained in  a  suitable  vessel,  the  bubble  is  arrested,  and, 
after  a  few  pendulous  up-and-down  movements,  it  floats  at 
rest  upon  an  invisible  fluid.  Permitting  the  light  from 
our  electric  lamp  to  fall  upon  a  large  white  ecreen,  and 
pouring  out  the  gas  in  front  of  the  lamp,  it  is  seen,  falling 
u  a  cascade  down  tlie  screen.  In  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
near  Naples,  this  gaa,  produced  naturally,  forms  an  under- 
.(orrent,  or  pool,  about  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  brutal  ex- 
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periment  is  constantly  made  of  pressing  the  head  of  a  Utile 
dog  underneath  the  gas  until  the  creature  becomes  iusen- 
BJble.  Neither  light  nor  animal  life  can  be  siipported  by 
this  substance. 

The  fermentation  in  a  brewery  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  a  little  fungus,  which  consumes  oxygen  and  produces 
carbonic  acid.  The  putrefaction  of  meat  or  soup  is  wholly 
due  to  the  multiplication  of  extremely  minute  organisms, 
which  generate  among  other  products  carbonic  acid.  ThLs 
fia«k,  for  example,  conUined  a  few  days  ago  a  perfectly 
transparent  infusion  of  beef.  It  was  corked  up,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  it  became  muddy  as  you  now  see  it,  the 
muddinesa  being  due  to  innumerable  swarms  of  microscopic 
organisms,  which  are  now  darting  to  and  fro  through  the 
liquid.  They  first  consumed  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
liquid,  the  place  of  which  was  taken  by  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  al.ove  the  liquid.  This  also  is  now  consumed,  its  place 
l>eiiig  taken  by  carbonic  acid.  Removing  the  cork  from 
the  flask,  I  plunge  into  it  a  lighted  taper — the  flame  is 
immediately  extinguished. 


PHTSIOLOaiCAL    DEAT. 


This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  our  own 
warmth.  During  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  we  are 
continually  inhaling  and  exhaling  atmospheric  air.  Now 
the  nitrogen,  which,  as  we  have  already  learnt,  constitutes 
four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  our  atmosphere,  does  nothing 
towards  the  siipport  of  life.  It  is  soKly  its  companion 
element  that  sustains  us.  When  we  inhale,  the  oxygen 
passes  across  the  cell-walls  of  the  lungs  and  mixes  with  the 
blood,  by  which  it  is  carried  through  the  body.  When  we 
exhale,  we  pour  out  from  the  lungs  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  our  bodies.     To  this 
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dew  eombostMn  «b  owe  oar  aaiaial  beat,  Oufnaie  mM 
vaxj  be  Rfirded  as  the  nut  of  the  bo4ji  vUeii  is 
eoDtiniiallj  cleared  a««T  by  the  ho^gik 

In  every  pait  of  tbe  body  thfaeoihiitiuB  it  gmtg  «■• 
The  blood  u  forced  bj  tbe  heart  thnii^  the  arteries  to 
all  pait«  of  the  sjstem,  and,  after  paeriiig  thnx^  the 
c&piDaries,  it  returat  to  the  heart  throagh  the  nans.  The 
Teaotts  blood  is  much  d&rker  than  tbe  arterial  bkwd,  aa 
effect  due  to  tbe  dennidatioD  of  the  blood.  To  oaaka 
room  for  fre^  ox  jgeo,  the  blaek  veootts  blood  yields  op 
in  the  lungs  the  carbonic  add  with  which,  through  the 
combustion  of  the  bodv,  it  was  preTioui-ly  eharged,  the 
red  colour  being  thus  restored. 

Consider,  then,  all  the  fires  in  the  world  and  all  tbe 
animals  in  the  world  oontinnally  pouring  tlifir  carbonic 
acid  into  tlie  atmosphere.  Would  it  not  l»  fiiir  to  ooo- 
clude  that  our  air  must  become  more  and  more  contarai- 
natt'd,  and  unfit  to  support  either  combustion  or  life  ? 
This  seems  inevitable,  but  it  would  be  a  conclusion 
founded  upoa  half  knowledge,  and  therefore  wron^.  A 
proWuion  exists  for  continually  purifying  the  atmosphere 
of  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  By  the  leaves  of  plautii 
tbis  gas  is  alsorbed,  and  within  the  leaves  it  is  deoom- 
posed  by  the  solar  rays.  The  carbon  is  stored  up  in  the 
tree,  while  the  pure  oxygen  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere. 
Carbonic  acid,  in  fact,  is  to  a  great  extc-nt  the  nutriment 
of  plants ;  and  inasmuch  us  animals,  in  the  long  run,  derivo 
their  f<x>d  from  the  vi-getalile  world,  tliis  very  gris,  which 
at  firBt  sight  might  bo  regarded  as  a  diatlly  ootistitueut  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  the  main  sustainer  l)oth  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life. 

That  the  air  whicli  comes  from  llie  lungs  is  ililTun-iit 
ID  quality  from  that  which  goes  into  them  may  be  sliown 
by  a  simple  experiment.  Carbonic  acid  is  warm,  and  tlioro- 
fore  light,  when  freshly  exhaled.     It  does  not  rcadilj  (all 
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to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  into  which  we  breathe.  But  if 
the  breath  be  chilled  by  sending  it  through  a  metal  tube 
which  passes  through  cold  water,  the  carbonic  acid  may 
be  collected  in  an  open  jar.  A  single  expiration  from  the 
lungs  suflBces  to  fill  a  grwd-sized  jar  with  the  gas,  which 
immediatfly  quenches  a  lighted  taper. 

I  have  named  the  carbonic  acid  of  our  bodies  '  rust,' 
and  the  resison  I  have  done  so  is,  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  carbon,  as  iron  rust  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  iron.  This  latter  process  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  slow  combustion  within  the  animal  frame ;  and 
when  the  heat  thus  produced  is  prevented  from  wasting 
itself,  it  may  rise  to  destructive  intensity.  By  such  heat, 
in  all  probability,  the  iirst  Atlantic  cable  was  rendered 
useless.  In  1861,  the  Measrs.  Siemens  had  charge  of  the 
Itangoon  and  Singapore  telegraph  cable.  Suspecting  the 
injury  that  might  accrue  from  heat,  they  had  placed  in  the 
heart  of  each  cjible-coil  an  instrument  capable  of  indi- 
cating any  exaltation  of  temperature.  The  surmised  in- 
crease occurred,  the  temperature  augmenting  daily  by 
about  3°  Fuhr.  A  temperature  of  86°  was  at  length 
shown  within  the  coil,  when  the  outside  temperature 
was  only  60°.  The  cable  would  have  been  inevitably 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  if  the  generation  of 
heat  had  been  allowed  to  continue  imchecked.  The  cable 
was  cooled  by  pouring  water  at  a  temperature  of  42* 
Fahrenheit  upon  the  top  of  the  coil.  It  issued  raised  to 
72°  at  the  bottom. 

Casting  a  backward  glance  over  the  series  of  actions 
here  illustrated,  we  first  figure  the  mutually  attracting 
atoms  apart,  then  rushing  together,  and  acquiring  while 
crossing  the  insensible  interval  which  sepanites  them  the 
velocity  wilh  which  they  strike  each  other.  That  this 
velocity  is  enormous  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  heat  which 
it    generates.     Tliis  shall   be   made   dearer   by-and-by 
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When  the  mtoms  clash  tbey  reooil,  aad  the 
tremuloaa  motion  is  ooe  form  of  beat.  Tim  evsy  : 
cole  is  animated  hj  a  ribntorj  motion  of  its  ecnstituent 
paita.  It  is  a  miuieal  ioetntment  oompltle  in  itsdf,  the 
treoiora  of  which,  when  they  impiBge  oa  the 
produoe  the  aauation  of  heat. 


DJAkTfZXAXSCZ  OT  HSIT   Ut  CHSItlCAL 


Let  us  DOW  fix  oar  att«itioD  on  the  experiments  with 
aolid  carboD,  and  oxjgen  in  the  state  of  gas — say  the  oom- 
bostion  of  the  diamond  in  oxygen.  The  amount  of  heat 
here  generated  is  accurately  known.  C-ommunicatcd  to 
water,  it  would  raise  a  weight  of  that  liquid  7770  time* 
the  weight  of  the  diamond  1°  Centigrade  in  temperature. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  other  forms  of  carbon  do  not 
differ  widely  from  this.  The  heat,  for  example,  derived 
irom  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  wood-charcoal  would, 
according  to  Lavoisier,  raif«  the  temperature  of  7237 
pounds  of  water  1°  Centigrade ;  while,  according  to  Fnvre 
and  Silbermann,  it  would  produce  this  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  8080  pounds  of  water.  Turn  yo«ir  thoughts 
now  to  the  experiment  with  charcoal  and  saltpetre,  where 
the  violence  of  the  combustion  proved  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  Would  a  pound  of  charcoal  thus  burnt  in  saltpetre 
produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  when  burnt  in  free  oxy- 
gen? No.  Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  oxygen  ;  one  eon- 
sequence  of  that  combination  being  the  generation  of  heat. 
To  unlock  the  atomic  embrace  of  the  nitrogen,  potassium, 
and  oxygen,  an  amount  of  heat  must  be  expended  equal  to 
that  generated  by  their  union  ;  and  by  this  exact  amount 
the  heat  produced  by  combustion  in  saltpetre  would  fall 
short  of  that  produced  by  combustion  in  free  oxygen.     In 
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the  one  case,  we  have  the  total  heat  produced  by  the  union 
of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  in  the  other  case,  we  have  that  heat 
made  less  by  the  quantity  necessary  to  effect  the  decom- 
position of  the  saltpetre. 

Again,  as  regards  our  chalk  and  marble,  their  forma- 
tion implies  the  generation  and  waste  of  enormous  stores 
of  heat.  First,  carbon  and  oxygen  combined  to  form 
carbonic  acid ;  secondly,  calcium  and  oxygen  combined  to 
form  lime  ;  and,  thirdly,  carbonic  acid  combined  with  lime 
to  form  carbonate  of  lime.  At  each  step  of  the  process 
heat  was  generated.  It  was  dispersed  ages  ago  in  space. 
In  our  experiment  made  a  moment  ago,  we  dislodged  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  marble.  Now  the  stronger  acid 
which  eifected  this  decomposition  could  unite  with  lime 
directly  and  generate  heat.  Is  the  heat  observed  in  our 
experiment  with  the  marble  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
direct  union  of  the  stronger  acid  and  the  lime  ?  No.  It 
falls  short  of  that  heat  by  the  quantity  necessary  to  tear 
away  the  carbonic  acid,  which  quantity  is  exactly  that 
generated  when  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  lime  first  rushed 
into  union. 

We  now  pas's  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  oxygen 
to  the  combastion  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  gaa.  Hydro- 
gen is  conveniently  stored  in  strong  iron  bottles,  and  the 
one  now  before  you  contains  at  least  thirty  atmospheres 
of  the  compressed  gas.  Hydrogen  is  produced,  as  you 
know,  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  acidulated  water.  The 
oxygen  of  the  water  is  attracted  by  the  zinc,  which 
becomes  oxidiEed,  the  oxide  being  dissolved  by  the  acid 
and  fresh  metallic  surfaces  continually  exposed.  The 
liljerated  hydrogen  escapes  as  a  gas.  From  our  iron 
bottle  I  allow  a  jet  of  the  gas  to  issue.  On  ignition  it 
bums  with  a  feebly  luminous  flame.  Were  the  heat  of  a 
flame  expressed  by  its  light  this  would  be  a  cool  one. 
The  heat,  however,  is  not  expressed  by  the  light,  and  this 
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pale  fluine  b  trnfUe  of  imisiiig  a  nttweiaty  solid  body  la 
am  intense  white  hemt.  A  pUtinum  wir^  for  ciainpie^ 
placed  in  the  flame  is  nised  to  vivid  iocaadeieeacek  But 
the  fiarae  itself  must  be  hotter  than  the  wire  which  it 
canaes  to  glov.  We  have  here,  bowcver,  bv  oo  meana 
the  full  intensitjr  of  the  beat  due  to  the  combustion 
of  oxjrgea  and  hydrogen.  The  atmoisphoric  oxygen  i« 
diluted  by  four  times  its  bulk  of  nitrogen,  which  weakeoc 
the  combustion  and  robs  tbe  flame  of  heat  On  sulxititui- 
ing  pure  oxygen  for  atmospheric  air,  we  obtain  a  vastly 
iiiteniiified  action.  By  a  proper  apparatus  we  mix  the 
two  gases  and  ignite  the  mixture  as  it  issues  from  a  small 
nozzle.  When  this  lightless  flame  impinges  on  a  thin 
plate  of  platinum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  refiactory  of 
metals,  the  flame  first  raises  the  platinum  to  a  dazxling 
white  beat,  and  then  pierces  it  like  a  spear.  Causing  the 
flame  to  impinge  upon  a  cylinder  of  lime,  wc  have  the 
brilliant  Drummond  light.  It  will  afterwarils  be  explained 
how  a  flame  which  itself  is  scarcely  visible,  and  which, 
when  examined  by  a  prism,  yields  a  barely  perceptible 
trace  of  a  spectriun,  can,  when  it  impiuges  upon  a  solid, 
produce  a  light  so  eS'ulgent  that  its  spectrum  compares 
in  richness  with  that  of  the  sun. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  caused  to  combine,  the 
product  of  their  union  is  pure  aqueous  vapour.  Holding 
a  cold  glass  surface  above  a  hydrogen  flume  the  gl.isa  is 
instantly  dimmed  by  the  condensation  of  the  vn[Kiur.  If 
the  flame  be  caused  to  impinge  upon  ti  surface  kept 
^H  pennanently  cold,  the  condc-n«cd  vapour  may  l>c  collrctcd 
^H  as  water.  The  bottle  of  water  now  held  in  my  hitud  has 
^H  been  produced  by  a  hydrogen  flame  wliich  was  cauw-d  to 
W  impinge  upon  the  Viottom  of  a  silver  basin  filled  with  ice. 

I  When  I  first  determined  the  boiling  temperature  upon  the 

I  summit  of  Mont  lilanc,  my  spirit-lamp  wus  put  uiit  three 

I  or  four  times  by  the  water  of  condensation.     The  l)oilerof 
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my  apparatus  was  Glled  with  snow,  during  the  melting  of 
which  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  tl»e  lamp  was 
incessant,  and  from  time  to  time  a  heavy  drop  falling 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  upon  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  completely  extinguished  it. 

Our  illustrations  of  combustion  might  be  extended  in- 
definitely. Besides  the  intense  incandescence  of  charcoal 
and  the  white  glow  of  the  diamond,  I  might  show  you 
the  dazzling  radiation  of  phosphorus,  the  scintillations 
of  steel,  or  the  purple  and  blue  flames  of  zinc  and  sulphur 
when  burnt  in  oxygen.  With  a  clear  image  of  the 
clashing  of  the  atoms  in  a  single  case,  you  have,  how- 
ever, an  image  of  what  occurs  in  all.  When  the  affinity  is 
strong,  and  the  store  of  oxygen  sufiGcient,  bodies  bum  in 
liquids  as  well  as  in  gases.  You  have,  indeed,  seen  that 
carbon  not  only  bums  in  oxygen,  but  in  fused  saltpetre. 
From  white  sticks  of  potash,  like  those  in  this  bottle, 
Davy  extracted  the  metal  potassium.  I  throw  a  pellet  of 
the  metal  on  water ;  it  moves  to  and  fro  over  the  surface 
— for  it  is  lighter  than  water — accompanied  by  a  purple 
flame.  It  has  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  dis- 
lodged the  hydrogen,  and  produced  heat  intense  enough  to 
ignite  the  liberated  gas.  I  place  the  metal  in  a  little  wire 
ciige,  and  plunge  it  suddenly  under  water.  There  is  now 
no  flame,  but  copious  bubbles  of  hydrogen  rise  from  the 
cage.  The  hydrogen  is  here  liberated  where  there  is  no 
free  oxygen  to  burn  it,  and  therefore  we  have  no  flame. 
The  metal  Fodium,  extracted  by  Davy  from  soda,  has  a 
less  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  than  potassium  has.  It 
decomposes  water — that  is  to  say,  it  burns  therein,  liberates 
the  hydrogen,  but  does  not  produce  flame.  Zinc  acta 
similarly  ;  it  also  burns  in  water  ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
the  Voltaic  battery,  this  form  of  combustion  is  of  special 
importance.     Placed  in  pure  water,  zinc  immediately  ceases 
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to  deeampow  the  Uqoid.  It  eoren  itself  witli  •  eoatiag  of 
oxide  of  sine,  which  intermpta  the  eoatact  te«tween  it  and 
tiie  adjacent  oxygen.  Bj  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  water,  the  oxide  is  dissolred,  &esh  metallic  suz&oea 
are  continoallj  ezpoeed,  and  the  decompoaition  then  goe« 
on  without  intermptioo. 

In  all  theae  cues,  howerer,  the  principle  of  eqtii- 
>'alenoe  is  rigidly  enforced.  Davy  could  not  h&ve  severed 
potasnum  frum  oxygen  without  the  sacrifice  of  an 
eqni%-alent  amount  of  heat.  The  quantity  of  beat  t 
fioed  is,  moreover,  exactly  that  genernted  by  the 
tion  of  potash,  through  the  combustion  of  the  potasas 
Again,  the  heat  of  our  potassium  pellet,  when  burnt  oo 
water,  is  not  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  potassium  in  free  oxygen  g-as.  Il  falls  short  of  this 
heat  by  the  quantity  necessary  to  sever  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  from  the  oxygen.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  esuctly 
restored  when  the  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and  re-burns  to 
WHter.  So  also  as  regards  zinc.  In  piu-e  oxygen  every 
pound  of  this  metal  generates  by  its  combustion  say  »i 
units  of  heat;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  raise  n  pounds 
of  water  l"  in  temperature.  Burnt  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  same  zinc  yields  only  n-y  units  of  heat ;  the 
quantity  y  being  sacrificed  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  the  water. 


VIAWK. 

We  will  now  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  flames  which  we  employ  for  illumination, 
taking  as  our  first  illustration  an  ignited  jet  of  gas.  Wlmt 
is  the  constitution  of  that  jet?  Within  the  fliime  we 
have  a  core  of  gas  as  yet  unbumt,  and  outside  the  flame 
we  have  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     Between  both  is  a  space 
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in  which  the  atoms  clash  together  and  produce  li^ht  and 
beat  by  their  coUiaion.  But  the  exact  constitution  of 
t}i<?  flame  is  worthy  of  our  special  attention,  and  for  our 
knowle<lge  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  Davy's  most 
beautiful  investigations  Coal-gas  is  what  we  call  a 
hydro-carbon ;  it  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a 
•tate  of  chemical  union.  From  this  transparent  gas 
escape  wxit  and  lampblack  when  the  combustion  in  in- 
complete. Soot  and  lampblack  are  there  now,  but  they 
are  compounde<l  with  other  substances  to  a  transpsurent 
form.  This  compound  gas  is  now  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  our  air:  we  apply  heat,  and  the  attractions 
are  instantly  so  intensided  that  the  gas  bursts  into 
flariK?.  The  oxygen  has  a  choice  of  two  partners,  and 
it  first  closes  with  that  for  which  it  has  the  strongest 
attraction.  It  unites  with  the  hydrogen,  and  sets  the 
carbon  frt-t-.  Innumerable  solid  particles  of  carbon  thus 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  hydrogen  are  raised 
to  a  state  of  intense  incandescence ;  they  become  white- 
hot,  and  mainly  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  Davy,  the  light  of 
our  lamp^  is  due.  The  car- 
bon however,  in  due  time, 
closes  with  the  oxygen,  and 
becomes,  or  ought  to  become, 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  in  passing 
from  the  hydrogen  with  which 
it  was  first  combined,  to  the 
oxygen  with  which  it  enters 
into  final  union,  it  exiists  for  a 
moment  in  the  solid  state. 
Every  solid  particle  rises,  I 
may  add,  with  immense  rapidity  through  the  flame,  de- 
scribing a  white-hot  line,  and  the  sum  of  these  lines  gives 
as  the  light  of  the  flame. 


I'lo.  19. 
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Tbe  combustion  of  a  candle  ia  in  principle  the  ame  as 
that  of  a  jet  of  gas.  Here  we  hare  a  rod  of  wax  or  tallow 
(fig.  19),  through  which  passes  a  cotton  wick.  W'e  ignite 
the  wick ;  it  bums,  melt*  the  tallow  at  its  base,  and  the 
liquid  ascends  through  the  wick  bj  capillary  altruction. 
It  is  converted  by  the  heat  into  vapour  which  bums  ex- 
actly like  coal-gas.  In  this  case  abo  we  liave  unbumt 
vapour  within,  common  air  without,  while  between  both 
i»  a  shell,  which  forms  the  battle-ground  of  the  clashing 
atoms,  where  they  develop  their  light  and  heat. 

In  the  case  of  a  candle,  as  in  that  of  gas,  we  have 
a  hollow  cone  of  burning  matter.  Imagine  this  cone  cut 
across  horizontally  and  looked  down  upon  ;  a  burning  ring 
would  be  exposed.  We  can  practically  cut  the  flame  of  a 
candle  thus  across.  I  bring  a  piece  of  white  paper  down 
upon  the  candle,  until  it  almost  touches  the  wick.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  paper  becomes  charred — how  ?  Cor- 
responding to  the  burning  ring  of  the  candle,  we  have  a 
charred  ring  upon  the  j>aper  (fig.  20).     Operating  in  the 
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same  manner  with  a  jet  of  gas,  we  obtain  the  ring  which 
it  produces.  Within  the  ring  the  paper  is  intact,  for  at 
this  place  the  unburnt  vapour  of  the  candle,  or  the  un- 
bumt gas  of  the  jet,  impinges  against  the  surface,  and  no 
^^  charring  can  occur. 
^B  The  existence  of  carbon  particles,  in  a  flame,  implies 

^^  the  absence  of  oxygen  to  seize  hold  of  them.  If,  at  the 
I  moment  of  their  liberation  from  the  hydrogen,  oxygen 
I  were  present  to  seize  upon  them,  their  state  of  singleness 
I         would  be  abolished,  and  we  should  no  longer  have  their 
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liffliU  For  tliis  reanon,  when  we  mix  a  sufficient  quantitj 
of  Bir  with  the  ffi*  iHguing  from  a  jet,  and  thus  cause  the 
niypjon  to  penetrate  to  the  very  lieart  of  the  jet,  the  light 
practically  diHappcurs. 

Profi'HHor  Bunsen  hua  invented  a  burner  for  the  express 
|iiirfius<!iif  tli'stroyinfj,  liy  (juic'k  combustion, the  solid  carbon 
[MirtiflcH.  Tlie  bunifr  from  which  the  gas  escapes  is  intro- 
duced iiit()  a  tube  or  (■Iminber,  which  is  perforated  nearly  on 
A  level  with  the  orifice  of  the  burner.  Tlu-ough  the  holes  the 
air  enters,  mingles  with  the  gas,  and  the 

t  mixture  issues  from  the  top  of  the  tube. 

1*  Fig.  21   represents  a  form  of  this  burner. 

H  The  gas  is  discharged  into   the  perforated 

chamber  a,  where  air  mingles  with  it,  and 
both  ascend  the  ttibe  a  b  together ;  d  is 
a  m>««-biimrr,  which  may  be  used  to  vary 
the  shape  of  the  flame.  I  ignite  the 
mixture,  biit  tbo  flame  produces  hardly 
any  lii^ht.  Ilcat  i^  the  thing  hero  aimed  at;  and  this 
lightU'ss  flainc  is  much  hotter  than  an  ordinary  flame, 
)wauM:<  the  combust  ion  is  much  qutckor,  and  therefore  more 
intru.***.'  \Vl»on  lhi»  orifices  in  a  are  stopped,  the  supply 
of  air  u  cut  off,  and  Uie  fUme  at  once  becomes  luoiinous ; 
w«>  liavv  now  the  oniinary  caae  of  a  cor«  of  unbumt  ga« 
NinottiHM  by  a  burning  shelL  The  illuminating  power  of 
•  fM  Ba»y,  in  bci.  b»  esUimted  by  the  quauittty  of  air 
to  prevent  the  pradpttatMii  of  the  aalid  carboa 
piutick.-* :  the  richer  the  gas,  the  more  air  will  he  re- 
^air«d  to  pnduM  this  effwC 

T»  a»»wi}—  tU  ftiftnTi  of  height  itpaa  the  nte  of 
g»e  of  the  prahheM  which  I  set  heAreoif- 
Mirilia^  JMMNgr  totiM  A^telftSS.    "^'Tiil  iriiiriiMr, 


ucs.  m.  amaBenas  ov  JtavT  bia^v.  • 

tke  experioMBU  oo  Cmthutkm,  «Me  lintUd  Bj»tf  to 

MMBfTstaom  m  Sonr  BmusImm.  TIw  pin  vmbmm  w 
this :  u  faiwTVw  vere  poRkoacd  at  Ckuaoaai  lad  au«» 
roDy  weighed;  ther  were  tboi  aOowod  to  ben  far  ■■ 
boaria  the  Hfltd  de  rUoioa,  i^  tke  kn  afweigbc  mm 
deterauDed.  TIw  mae  csndlea  were  takes  to  the  tvmmili 
of  Mont  Blaac,  aad,  on  the  iBaraii«  of  Ai^oit  SU  \K9, 
wpie  allowed  tobani  Cor  aa  hoar  ia  atcatt  which 
th«m  from  the  son  and  dtdtered  them  fima  the 
The  Mtpeet  of  the  eix  flames  at  the  ■omrait  tuiiaijed  as 
both.  Tbej  seemed  the  mere  ghorts  of  the  fismes  pio- 
daced  at  Chamouni — enlarged,  pale,  feeUe,aad 
a  greatly  dimioLibed  energy  of  eomhostion.  The 
being  carefully  weighed  on  oar  letwn,  the  onezpected  fcet 
was  revealed,  that  the  quantity  of  stearioe  coDsnaied  abore 
was  almost  precisely  tbe  same  as  that  eomuned  below. 
Thus,  though  the  ligfat-^ving  power  of  the  flame  was 
diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  npidity  of  the 
combustion  was  unchanged.  This  curious  result  is  to  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  mobility  of  the  air  at  this  great 
heigh  t.  The  particles  of  oxygen  could  peoe^rate  the  flame 
with  comparatire  freedom,  thus  de«stroying  its  light,  and 
making  atonement  for  the  smallness  of  their  number  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  action.  I  find,  indeed,  that  by 
reducing  the  density  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air  to  one- 
lialf,  we  nearly  double  the  mobility  of  its  atoms. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  made  these  experiments  the  basis 
of  a  very  interesting  memoir.'  He  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  a  candle  consumed  in  a  given  time  is,  within  wide  limits, 
independent  of  the  density  of  the  air ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  although  by  compressing  the  air  we  augment  the 
number  of  active  particles  in  contact  with  the  flame,  we, 
almost  in  the  same  degree,  diminish  their  mobility  and 
retard  the  combustion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
*  Fhiliwophicnl  Trantactioni  for  1B61. 
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established  by  Dr.  Frankland  is,  that  by  condensing  the 
ir  around  it,  the  pale  and  smukele.ss  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
'inay  be  rendered  as  bright  as  that  of  coal-gas,  and,  by 
pubhing  the  condensation  sufficiently  far,  the  flame  may 
actually  be  rendered  smoky,  the  oiygen  present  being  too 
sluggish  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon. 

In  all  these  cases  the  heat  and  light  produced  are  due 
to  the  union  of  two  diSerent  substances,  one  being  just  as 
necessary  as  the  other  to  the  production  of  the  result.  We 
sometimes  hear  coal-gas  spoken  of  as  a  combustible  sub- 
stance, and  oxygen  as  a  supporter  of  combustion ;  but  if  our 
atmosphere  were  composed  of  coal-gas,  and  if  the  great 
gas-holders  at  our  gas-works  were  filled  with  oxygen,  we 
should  be  able  to  burn  that  oxygen  in  an  atmosphere  of 
coal-gas.  Or  if,  instead  of  being  filled  with  oxygen,  the 
gas-holders  w^ere  filled  with  common  air,  we  should  be  able 
to  bum  the  air.  The  late  Mr.  Wills  devised  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  this  is  readily  accomplished.  It  is  shown 
in  fig.  22,  where  a  B  is  a  wide  glass  tube  filled  with  coal- 
gas  through  the  tube  g.  We  make  sure  that  it  is  full  by 
igniting  the  gas  at  /.  The  air  enters  through  the  short 
tube  a,  which  is  open  at  the  bottom.  It  is  ignited  by  a 
small  gas-flame  issuing  from  the  burner  g',  which  is  inserted 
into  a.  The  small  gas-flame  is  shown  in  the  figure  within 
the  larger  air-flame.  It  may  be  withdrawn  when  the  air 
is  ignited. 

To  accoimt  for  the  propagation  of  fire  was  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  List  century.  A  spark  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  initiate  a  conflagration.  The  efi*ect  here  seemed 
beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  the  cause,  and  herein 
ky  the  philosophical  difficidty.  By  a  striking  analogy 
Itoscovich  made  clear  to  his  own  mind  how  small  causes 
prciduce  vast  effects.  He  pictiu-es  a  high  mountain  rising 
out  of  the  se&,  with  sides  so  steep,  that  blocks  of  stone  are 
just  able  to  rest  upon  them  without  rolling  down.     He 
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Bupposes  such  blocks,  dimiuishiag  gradually  in  size,  to  be 
KtrewD  over  the  mountain — large  below,  moderate  at  the 
middle  heij^ht,  and  dwindling  to  sand  grains  at  the  top. 
A  Email  bird  touches  with  its  foot  a  grain  on  the  summit ; 


Fia. 


it  moves,  sets  the  next  larger  grains  in  motion,  these  again 
let  loose  the  pebbles,  these  the  larger  stones,  these  the 
blocks ;  until  finally  the  whole  mountain  side  rolls  violently 
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into  the  sea,  there  producing  mighty  wavea.  Here  the 
foot  of  the  little  bird  unlocked  the  energy,  the  rest  of  the 
work  being  done  by  gravitation.  This  he  regarded  as  an 
image  whereby  the  propagation  of  fire  might  be  rendered 
intelligible.  The  spark  acts  like  the  foot  of  the  bird  ;  it 
starts  a  process  which  is  continued  and  vastly  augmented 
by  the  molecular  forces  of  the  fuel.  The  force  wliich  moves 
a  train  is  potential  in  the  boiler  before  the  steam  is  turned 
on.  The  hand  of  the  engineer  releases  a  detent  and  permits 
the  potential  to  become  actual.  It,  however,  like  the  bird  of 
Boscovich,  only  liberates  a  pre-eiisting  power.  The  action 
of  tlie  nerves  in  unlocking  the  power  of  the  muscles  also 
falls  in  admirably  with  the  conception  of  Boscovich  here 
described. 

ELECTRICAL   HEAT. 

Electricity  furnishes  numerous  iltustratioDs  of  that 
principle  of  equivalence  between  the  powers  of  Nature 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  these  lectures  to  reveal.  One 
such  illustration  was  referred  to  when  the  discovery  of 
Peltier  was  brought  to  bear  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  thermo-pile.  Further  illustrations  are 
to  be  now  adduced.  You  are  familiar  with  the  action  of 
the  electrophorus.  Before  me  is  a  large  one,  formed  of  a 
resinous  cake,  on  which  is  placed  a  metal  lid  with  an  insulat- 
ing handle.  Removing  the  lid,  I  strike  the  resin  with  a  piece 
of  fur,  or  rub  it  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  lay  the  lid  upon 
it,  touch  the  lid,  lifl  it,  and  then  bring  my  knuckle  near 
its  edge.  I  hear  a  crackle  and  see  a  sptark.  Whence  come 
they?  Heat^  according  to  the  principle  of  equivalence, 
requires  for  its  production  the  expenditure  of  some  other 
power.  It  is  never  spontaneously  generated.  To  what 
expenditure,  then,  is  our  spark  to  be  referred? 

To  answer  this  question,  I  extemporise  a  smaller 
electrophorus,  using,  instead  of  the  resinous  cake,  a  piece 
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of  irakaaiaed  uidi»Kul>ber  (k,  Rg.  23),  and,  instoad  of  the 
hrge  lid,  •  plate  of  brass,  b,  5  inches  in  dianeter.  This 
plat«  u  attached  hr  alk  threads,  like  a  seale  pan,  to  oce 
end  of  a  faahuaee-beam  (jl  *,  fig.  23\  It  now  rests  upon 
the  unexdted  iodia-mbber.  I  determine  its  weight,  and 
fiad  it  to  be  100  gnunmes.  Liftiog  the  plate,  I  whLvk  the 
iDdia-rahber  biisklj  with  a  fox's  brush,  and  bringing  once 
mote  the  plate  down  npon  it,  I  touch  the  plate.  To 
separate  plate  anl  mbber  115  grammes  ate  now  neoeesaiy. 

T».  S3. 


To  lift  the  lid,  in./i<.i.jie,  from  tiic  txntetl  resin  cnke  ii 
quantity  of  work  has  to  he  done  in  excess  of  what  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  mere  force  of  gravity.  The 
spark  of  the  electropborus  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  this 
ezeess.  By-and-by  we  will  trace  farther  back  tlie  pediproe 
of  the  ftpark.  At  present  it  suffices  to  point  out  its 
proxirante  parentage. 

Similar  considerations  hold  good   for  the  electrical 
machine,  from  the  condtictor  of  which  we  obtain  sparks  of 
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considerable  length  and  power.  WTiat  is  the  force  ex- 
pended to  produce  them  ?  The  plate  of  the  machine  passes 
between  two  ruhliers,  ordinary  meclianical  friction  com- 
ing here  into  play,  and  producing  on  the  spot  the  heat 
due  to  such  friction.  Resides  this,  however,  the  electrical 
attraction  between  the  rubber  and  the  glass  has  to  be 
overcome,  and  it  is  the  particular  portion  of  the  force  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  this  attraction  that  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  ppark.  One  great  difference  between 
electrical  heat  and  frictional  heat  comes  here  into  view ; 
fur,  whereas  the  latter  is  developed  at  the  place  where  the 


friction   occurB,   the   former   may   be  developed   at  any 
distimce  from  its  origin. 

On  the  talile  before  me  lies  a  coil  of  wire,  over- 
spun  with  cotton,  as  it  has  come  to  us  from  the  manufac- 
turer. The  two  ends  of  the  coil  (a,  6,  fig.  24)  are  now 
unconnected.  I  lift  one  side  of  the  coil,  and  in  doing  so 
overcome,  in  part,  its  gravity.  Connecting  its  two  ends, 
I  lift  it  exactly  as  before.  Were  ray  'muscular  sense' 
fine  enough,  I  should  find  that  a  great t-r  amount  of  effort 
is  here  required  to  lift  the  coil  than  when  gravity 
alone   is    overcome.      What   is   the   equivalent    of  this 
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of  eilbft?  It  caaaoi  be  dectroyed:  what,  Uwo, 
IiM  become  of  it?  The  ■iwii  is  aooa  given.  Instead 
of  muting  the  two  endi  of  the  eoil  directlr,  I  ood- 
Deet  tbem  vitb  a  aesHiliTe  gelTiBO— ter.  Wbcn  tiie 
eoQ  is  lifted,  we  obtun  immediatelj  a  defcetioo  of  tlw 
needle,  poring  tbat  tbe  liftia^  of  the  coil,  when  its  eods 
are  oonaeoted,  erokes  an  riectrie  cturent  vliieh 
roawl  tbe  eircoit.  This  ctincnt  is  of  mameatBiy 
tiao:  it  immediatelj  resolras  itself  into  beat  wtucb,  in 
amomnt,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  excess  of  effoct 
to  which  I  haTe  referred. 

Fn.  S». 


Holding  the  same  coil,  with  its  ends  a,  6,  free,  thtis  rer- 
ticallj  (fig.  25),  I  thrust  a  bar-magnet,  H  !f,  horizontally 
lialf-way  through  iU  An  amount  of  force  necossary  to 
transport,  with  this  Telocity,  a  body  of  the  weight  of 
the  magnet,  is  expended  in  this  act ;  what  i.^  called 
'inertia,*  and  it  only,  being  overcome.  I  now  connect 
together  the  two  ends  of  the  coil,  and  push  the  magnet 
once  more  through  it.  A  greater  amount  of  effort  is 
here  expended  thau  before;  and  this  excess  of  effort  evokeo 
an  electric  current,  which  instantly  subsides,  as  heat,  in 
the  body  of  the  coil.     To  withdraw  the  magnet,  moreover. 
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a  stronger  pull  is  necessary  when  the  coil  is  continuous 
than  when  it  is  broken,  the  augmentation  of  the  pull 
finding  its  equivalent  in  an  electric  current,  opposed  in 
direction  to  the  former  one,  but,  like  it,  instantly  resolving 
itself  into  heat.' 

My  muscles  were  not  quite  sensible  of  the  excess  of 
effort  employed  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  easy  so  to  exalt 
the  effect  as  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  consciousness. 
I  pass  a  flat  coil  of  wire,  with  its  ends  connected, 
between  the  pole-s  of  an  unescited  electro-magnet,  and 
encounter  no  sensible  resistance.  When  the  magnet  is 
excited,  the  resistance  to  the  p)as8age  of  the  coil  is  very 
sensible  indeed.  Suspending  the  coil  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  pendulum,  I  draw  it  aside,  and  let  it  oscillate  between 
the  poles.  When  the  magnet  is  unexcited,  the  oscillations 
continue  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the  magnet  is 
excited,  the  motion  is  instantly  arrested.  Bringing 
the  two  flat  poles  of  the  unexcited  magnet  near  each 
other,  I  drop  a  lialf-crown  between  them.  It  falls  as  it 
would  fall  in  ordinary  air.  When,  however,  the  magnet 
is  excited,  the  fall  la  visibly  retarded.  I  have  cut  through 
this  copper  ring  so  as  to  break  its  continuity.  I  drop  it 
between  the  excited  poles,  and  determine  the  time  which 
it  requires  to  fall  between  them.  Connecting  the  two 
ends  of  the  ring,  I  repeat  the  experiment,  and  find  the 
time  of  falling  six  times  what  it  was  before.  The  ring, 
in  point  of  fact,  drops  as  deliberately  between  the  excited 
poles  as  if  the  space  between  them  were  filled  with  treacle 
or  tar. 

We  are  here  dealing,  as  many  of  you  know,  with 
Fartiday'e  induced  currents,  to  which  a  circuit  is  opened 
by  the  completion  of  the  ring.  It  is  the  interaction  of 
the  magnet  and  these  currents  which  gives  rise  to  the 
observed  resistance  to  motion  between  the  excited  poles. 

'  A  lugs  lectarc-room  galraoomoter  mfficaa  fur  this  ezperimeot. 
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The  final  form  of  all  soch  ctirreDts  b  beat,  and  this  beat  ta 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  force  expended  in  OTersoaiqg 
the  magneto-electric  attractioins  and  repulsions. 

With  special  apparatua  construcbed  for  the  purpose, 
Faraday's  carrents  maj  be  raided  to  a  great  degree  of  in- 
tensity. Before  you  is  a  small  machine  presented  to  us 
by  )Ir.  Wilde  of  Manchester,  in  which  sixteen  horse-shoe 
magnets  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  an  iron  arma- 
ture, with  insulated  copper  wire  coiled  around  it,  being 
caused  to  rotate  rapidly  between  their  poles.  With  the 
ends  of  the  coil  unconnected,  the  amount  of  ed'ort  neces- 
sary to  overcome  its  mechanical  friction  suflBces  to  turn 
the  machine.  While  turning  it,  I  desire  my  assistant  to 
connect  the  two  ends  of  the  coil.  An  increased  amount 
of  work  is  instantly  thrown  upon  the  muscles.  If,  prior 
to  connecting  tbe  two  ends  of  the  coil,  I  bappen  to  be 
turning  the  machine  gently,  on  suddenly  making  the 
connection  tbe  rotation  is  as  suddenly  stopped.  By 
applying  more  power  I  overcome  tbe  resistance,  but,  in 
doing  so,  develop  an  equivalent  amount  of  beat  in  the 
coil.  Instead  of  uniting  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  by  a  thick 
copper  wire,  I  connect  them  with  a  thin  platinum  one. 
A  portion  of  tbe  heat  generated  by  my  labouring  muscle 
is  made  evident  by  tbe  incandescence  of  the  wire.  I 
work  the  machine  till  the  wire  rises  to  a  white  heat,  and 
continue  working  until  it  fuses.  Instantaneous  relief  is 
afforded  to  my  arm  by  the  interruption  of  the  contact 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  coil. 


FUSION   OF   liETAL   IN    THS   MAONETIO    riBLl). 

Tlie  foregoing  considerations  regarding  electrical  heat 
will  prepare  you  for  a  striking  experiment.  We  owe  it 
in  its  first  form  to  Dr.  Joule ;  in  its  swond  form  to  the 
late  M.  Fouoault ;  while  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  to 
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be  introduoed,  is  periaps  most  suitable  for  the  lecture 
room.  This  mass  of  iroB — which  is  part  of  a  link  of  a 
hnge  chain  cable,  surroanded  by  multiple  coils  of  copper 
wire,  c  c  {Sg.  26) — can  instantly  be  conTerted  into  a 
powerful  magnet  by  sending  an  dectric  current  through 
the  wire.  When  thus  exciteid,  a  poker  clings  to  the  iron, 
and  chisels,  screws,  and  nails  cling  to  the  poker.  Turned 
upside  down,  this  magnet  will  hold  a  half-huodredweigfat 
attached  to  each  of  its  poles,  and  probably  a  score  of  the 
faeariesi  people  in  this  room  attached  to  the  weights.  At 
a  proper  signal  the  current  is  interrupted.  The  magnet 
now  is  mere  common  iron,  which  exerts  no  attractive 
power.  '")n  the  ends  of  the  magnet  are  placed  two  pieces 
of  iron,  p  r — movable  poles,  as  they  are  called — which 
can  be  brought  witbin  any  required  distance  of  each  other. 
Wlien  the  exciting  current  passes,  these  pieces  of  iron 
virtually  form  parts  of  the  magnet.  Between  them  I 
place  a  substance  which  the  magnet,  even  when  exerting 
its  utmost  power,  is  incompetent  to  attract.  Tliis  sub- 
stance is  a  piece  of  silver — in  fact,  a  silver  medal. 
When  it  is  brought  close  to  the  excited  magnet,  no  attrac- 
tion ensues.  Indeed  what  little  force — and  it  is  so  little 
M  to  be  utterly  insensible  in  these  experiments — the 
magnet  really  exerts  upon  the  silver,  is  repulsive  instead 
of  attractive. 

The  medal  now  hangs  between  the  poles.  When  a  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  the  coil  the  silver  is  neither  attracted 
nor  repelled,  but  if  we  seek  to  move  it  we  encounter  resist- 
ance. To  turn  the  medal  round,  this  resist.'jnce  must  be 
overcome,  the  silver  moving  as  if  it  were  surrounded  by  a 
viscous  fluid.  This  extraordinary  effect  may  also  be  ren- 
dered manifest  in  another  way.  Causing  a  rectangular 
plate  of  copper  to  pass  quickly  to  and  fro  like  a  saw 
lietween  the  poles  p  p,  with  their  points  turned  towards 
each  other ;  you  seem,  Uiough  you  can  see  nothing,  to  be 
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sawinf);  (lirou'gh  cheese  or  butter,'  No  effect  of  this  kind 
ia  noticed  when  the  niagnet  is  not  active :  the  copper  plat^ 
then  encounters  nothing  but  tlie  infinitesimal  resistance  of 
the  &ir. 

Thus  far  you  have  been  compelled  to  take  mj  state- 
ments for  granted,  but  an  experiment  is  here  arranged 
which  will  make  this  strange  action  of  the  magnet  on  the 
silver  medal  strikinjjly  manifest  to  you  all.  Above  the 
suspended  medal,  and  attached  to  it  by  a  bit  of  wire,  is 
a  little  reflecting  pyramid  M,  formed  of  four  triangular 
pieces  of  looking-glass ;  both  the  medal  and  the  reflector 
are  suspended  by  a  thread  which  was  twisted  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  which  is  caused  to  untwist  itself  by  the 
weight  of  the  medal.  Wheu  a  strong  beam  of  light  ig 
thrown  upon  the  little  pyramid,  tlie  light  is  reflected, 
and,  as  the  mirror  turns,  you  see  long  luminous  spokes 
moving  througli  flie  dusty  air  of  the  room. 

Let  us  start  from  a  state  of  rest.  The  beam  now 
pusses  through  the  room  and  strikes  against  the  white 
wall.  As  tlie  mirror  begins  to  rotate,  the  patch  of  light 
moves,  at  first  slowly,  over  the  wall  and  ceiling.  The 
motion  quickens,  the  separate  patches  of  light  can  no 
longer  be  seen,  but  instead  of  them  we  have  a  luminous 
band  twenty  feet  in  diamet<?r,  drawn  upon  the  wall  by  the 
quick  rotation  of  the  reflected  beams.  At  a  signal  given, 
the  magnet  is  excited,  the  medal  is  struck  motionless,  the 
band  suddenly  disappears,  and  the  single  patch  of  light  is 
again  seen  upon  the  wall.  This  strange  result  is  produced 
without  any  visible  chnnge  in  the  space  between  the  two 
poles.  Observe  the  slight  motion  of  the  image  :  the  tor- 
sion of  the  string  is  struggling  with  an  unseen  antagonist 
and  producing  (hat  motion.  It  is  such  els  would  be  pro> 
duced  if  the  medal,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  air, 

'  An  •zperiment  of  Faratlny's.  J7«  n\m  wita  the  first  to  ntreatliy  ■ 
m:ipnflt  Lbe  motion  of  ii  vpiiining  eabe  uf  copper. 
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were  immersed  in  a  pot  of  treacle.  On  destroying  the 
magnetic  power,  the  viscous  character  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  poles  instantly  disappears ;  the  medal  begins  to 
twirl  as  before ;  producing  the  revolving  beams  and  the 
luminous  band. 

By  the  force  of  the  band,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  resist- 
ance between  the  excited  poles  can  be  overcome  and  the 
medal  turned  round.  Force  is  thus  expended — wliat 
becomes  of  that  force  ?  It  is  converted  into  heat.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  Faraday,  that 
electric  currents  are  developed  when  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity is  set  in  motion  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 
We  have  such  currents  here,  and  they  are  competent  to 
heat  the  medal.     But  what  are  these  currents  ?     How  are 

Fia.  27. 
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(hey  related  to  the  space  between  the  magnetic  poles — 
bow  to  the  muscular  force  which  is  expended  in  their 
generation  ?  It  does  not  in  the  hiast  lessen  the  interest 
of  the  experiment  if  the  force  of  my  arm,  previous  to 
appearing  as  heat,  appears  in  another  form — in  the  form 
of  electricity.  The  result  is  the  same  :  the  heat  developed 
ultimately  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  power  employed 
to  move  the  medal  in  the  excited  magnetic  field. 

This  development  of  heat  is  now  to  be  made  evident. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  a  solid  metal  cylinder,  the  core 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  metal  more  easily  melted 
tlian  its  outer  case.  The  outer  case  is  of  copper,  and  this 
is  filled  with  a  hard  but  fusible  alloy.  The  cylinder  is  set 
upright  between  the  conical  poles  p  p  (fig.  27)  of  the 
6 
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m&gaet.  A  string  ss  passes  from  tlie  cylinder  to  a  whirl- 
ing table,  by  which  the  cylinder  may  be  caused  to  spin 
round.  It  might  turn  till  doomsday  with  the  magnet 
unexcit«l,  and  not  produce  the  effect  sought ;  but  with  the 
magnet  in  action  an  amount  of  heat  will  soon  be  developed 
sufficient  to  melt  the  fusible  metal  core.  The  cylinder  is 
now  rotating,  its  upper  end  being  open.  We  will  permit 
it  to  remain  so  until  the  liquid  meUil  is  seen  spattering 
over  the  poles  of  tlie  magnet.  The  metallic  spray  is 
already  visible,  though  a  minute  has  scarcely  elapsed 
since  the  experiment  began.  I  stop  the  motion  for  a  mo- 
ment, cork  up  the  end  of  tl>e  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  metal,  and  let  the  action  continue  for  half  a 
minute  longer.  I  withdraw  the  cylinder,  remove  the 
cork,  and  pour  out  before  jou  the  liquefied  alloy. 


•  BRAT   OF  THE  VOLTAIC   BATTERT. 

In  Grove's  voltaic  battery,  which  is  that  commonly  used 
in  our  experiments,  zinc  is  dissolved  — that  is  to  say,  burnt 
— in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  washing  the  clean  surface 
of  the  zinc  with  mercury,  we  preserve  it  from  solutfon 
until  the  electric  current  flows.  As  long  as  it  continues  to 
flow,  the  zinc  is  dissolved,  sulphate  of  zinc  being  formed, 
which,  when  the  action  continues  long  enough,  crystallises 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Now,  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  in 
the  battery,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  generated  in 
acidulated  water  outside  the  battery.  And  here  I  would 
ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that,  however  the  solution  of 
the  zinc  may  be  carried  on — whether  the  chemical  action 
lie  feeble  or  intense,  whether  the  solution  lie  accomplished 
fslowly  or  rapidly — the  total  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
the  solution  of  a  given  quantity  of  zinc  is  invariable. 

Two  voltaic  batteries  of  ten  cells  each  are  now  before 
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jou.  I  unit^  the  two  ends  of  one  of  them  by  a  thick 
copper  wire,  as  in  fig.  28.  Midway  in  the  circuit  of  the 
other  battery  I  introduce  four  inches  of  thin  phitiniim 
wire ;  the  currents  flow  through  both  circuits.  I  touch  the 
thick  copper  wire,  and  find  it  cool :  it  is  obvious  to  you  that  I 
dare  not  thus  touch  the  platinum  wire,  for  it  is  raised  by 
the  current  to  a  white  heat.     It  is  not  its  thickness  alone 

Fio.  28. 


that  enables  the  copper  wire  to  transmit  the  current  with- 
out heating.  Were  it  as  thin  as  the  platinum  wire, 
though  more  warmed  than  it  now  is,  it  would  fall  far  short 
of  a  red  heat.  The  copper  is  what  we  call  a  good  con- 
ductor, the  platinum  a  bad  conductor ;  the  resistance  of  the 
latter  lieing  something  tantamount  to  molecidar  friction, 
which  the  electric  current  has  to  overcome,  and  in  over- 
coming which  it  develops  heat.  Or,  the  good  conductor 
may  be  compared  to  a  diathermanous  body  which  permits 
of  the  free  transmission  of  radiant  heat,  and  remains  cnol ; 
while  the  bad  conductor  may  be  compared  to  an  ather- 
manoiis  body  which  stops  the  radiation,  and  may  be  raised 
«Teo  to  incandescence  by  the  heat  intercepted.' 

'  The  termi  here  emplojod  are  Tully  explained  in  a  rabiaqueat  Lfctnm 
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Permitting  the  two  currents  to  flow  until  an  ounce  of 
zinc  is  dissolved  in  each  battery,  and  starting  from  the 
principle  that  the  solution  of  an  ounce  of  zinc  develops, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  same  amount  of  heat,  let  us 
reason  out  what  must  occur  in  the  case  before  us.  Heat 
is  generated  in  both  batteries.  But  in  the  one  case  there 
is  no  heat  outside,  consequently  it  must  be  all  within. 
In  the  other  case  part  of  the  heat  is  generated  outside ; 
hence  only  a  part  of  it  can  be  within.  But  it  is  in  the 
battery  that  the  zinc  is  burnt ;  this  last  conclusion,  there- 
fore, implies  that  the  heat  can  appear  at  a  distance  from 
the  hearth  where  the  fuel  is  consumed.  If  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  the  cells  which  render  the  platinimi  wire  incan- 
descent were  equal  to  the  heat  generated  in  those  which 
produce  no  outside  beat,  then  the  heat  of  the  platinum  wire 
would  be  generated  out  of  nothing.  We  should  have  a 
creatiofi  of  heat ;  and  this  would  be  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  equivalence,  in  the  pursuit  and  illustration  of  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  Thus  far  we  reason  and  infer ;  let  us, 
however,  not  trust  to  inference,  but  fall  back  upon  esperi- 
ment.  Let  us  actually  measure  the  heat,  lu  the  battery 
with  the  thick  wire  let  the  heat  developed  he  represented  by 
a  large  B,  the  heat  of  the  other  battery  being  represented 
by  a  small  b ;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  superadded  a 
quantity  of  external  heat  which  we  may  call  h.  Experi- 
ment proves  that 

6  +  A  =  B ; 


in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  external  and  internal  heats 
is  a  constant  quantity.  Thus  while  the  absolute  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  one  ounce  of  zinc 
is,  as  already  affirmed,  invariable,  it  may  be  distributed  in 
various  proportions  between  the  cells,  and  the  circuit 
external  to  the  cells.  The  sum  of  the  external  and  in* 
ternal  heat  never  varies. 


take  the  gaan  i twilling  fivm  tint  deeoaapaBtaoa,  and 
orate  tlieai,  hf  igeiUao,  to  leooabine;  tbe  exact  untmat 
of  beoi  auMOg  in  the  betteiy  is  thus  rectored. 

We  eao  here,  in  paeang,  eolve  an  enigma  which  long 
peiplexad  aeientific  men.  It  is  bj  power  dimwn  from  tbe 
battety  that  we  are  able  to  effect  tbe  decomposition  of 
water  outaide  tbe  batterr ;  but  the  maximum  power  of  the 
hattery  is  expressed  bj  the  amount  of  heat  it  can  pnniuo* 
whea  no  external  heat  is  generated.     Hence,  if  a  demand 
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be  made  upon  it  greater  than  that  which  its  maximum 
heat  can  sup[ily,  (be  demand  cannot  be  responded  to. 
This,  then,  is  the  enigma  just  referred  to.  It  was  found 
tlint  water  could  not  be  decomposed  by  a  single  cell,  while 
it  could  be  decomposed  by  two  cells  or  by  any  greater 
number.  Now,  the  law  of  electric  decomposition  is  this : 
that  for  every  equivalent  of  zinc  consumed  in  the  battery 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  generated  in  the  voltameter 
outside.  But  the  equivalent  of  zinc  in  a  single  cell  pro- 
duces tliere  18,680  units  of  heat,  while  the  combustion  of 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  produces  34,460  units  of  hsat. 
To  decomp(Jse  water,  this  latter  amount  of  heat  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  single  cell 
which  generates  only  18,680  units  is  imable  to  meet  this 
dotnand—  in  other  words,  a  single  cell  is  incompetent  to 
decompose  water.  But  when  two  cells  are  coupled  together, 
we  have  37,400  units  developed  by  their  joint  action ; 
and,  this  quantity  of  heat  being  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  two-cell  battery  is  com- 
petent to  effect  the  decomposition.' 

A  word  or  two  may  now  be  devoted  to  the  electro- 
magnetic engine,  a  model  of  which,  devised  and  constructed 
by  that  most  able  mechanician,  the  late  M.  Froment  of 
Paris,  is  on  tlie  table.  When  a  voltaic  current  is  sent 
through  the  machine,  in  virtue  of  the  electro-magnetic 
attractions  and  repulsions,  we  produce  rapid  rotation.  This 
motion  can  be  applied  to  piunp  water,  to  raise  weights,  and 
to  do  various  otlier  kinds  of  work.  Let  us  start  the  machine 
itself  and  permit  it  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  action. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  found  warm,  from  the 
mechanical  friction  of  its  own  parts  and  from  other  causes. 
The  warmth  thus  observed  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 

■  It  if  neeewar;  id  making  this  ezperimeot  tliat  no  current  should  hars 
prtTiously  paused  through  the  decomposition  coll.  For,  aided  bjr  tbs 
'  poliirisstion '  of  the  electrodes,  a  single  cell  on  decomposa  water. 
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battery,  the  zjne  disBolved  doling  the  tiiae  of  rotatioo  not 
bnving  produced  in  the  edh  thfimdrw  ita 


of  beat.    And  when  we  yoke  the  machine 
and  lift  water,  the  force  expeiid«d  woold. 


equivalent 
U>  a  pump 
without  this  ex- 
penditore,  hare  appeared  as  heat  ia  the  battery,  which 
heat  is  aecaratelj  restored  when  the  water  &Us  i^ain  to 
the  lerel  from  which  it  was  raised.  Thus  all  the  effects 
desired  from  the  magDeto-«leetiie  engtiM  are  strictly  ooi»> 
peootod,  this  '  payment  for  reailts*  beiag  the  inexoiable 
method  of  nature.  The  excellent  researches  of  M.  FaTre 
have  thrown  abundant  light  on  all  these  qDeations. 

VITSCUUa   DSAT   IX    BXLATIOS   TO   WOKK. 

No  engine,  however  subtly  devised,  can  evade  this  law 
of  equivalence,  or  perform  on  its  own  account  the  smallest 
modicum  of  work.  The  machine  distributes,  but  it  can- 
not create.  Is  the  animal  body,  which  undoubtedly  per- 
forms work,  to  be  classed  among  machines?  When  you 
lift  a  weight,  or  throw  a  stone,  or  climb  a  mountain,  or 
wrestle  with  a  comrade,  are  you  not  conscious  of  actually 
creating  and  expending  force  ?  Let  us  look  to  the  ante* 
cedents  of  this  force-  We  derive  the  muscle  and  fut  of 
our  bodies  from  what  we  eat.  Animal  heat  you  know  to 
be  due  to  the  slow  combustion  of  this  fuel,  ^[y  arm  is 
now  inactive,  and  the  ordinary  slow  combustion  of  my 
blood  and  tissue  is  going  on.  For  every  grain  of  fuel 
thus  burnt  a  perfectly  definite  amount  of  heat  has  been 
produced.  I  now  contract  my  biceps  muscle  without 
causing  it  to  perform  external  work.  The  combustion  is 
quickened,  and  the  heat  is  increased ;  this  additional  lieat 
being  liberated  in  the  muscle  itself.  I  lay  hold  of  a 
56  lb.  weight,  and  by  the  contraction  of  my  biceps  lift  it 
through  the  vertical  space  of  a  foot.  The  blood  and  tissue 
consumed  during  this  contraction  have  not  developed  in 
the  muscle  their  due  amount  of  heat.     A  quantity  of  heat 
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is  at  tins  moment  mi.sstng  in  the  muscle  which  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  an  ounce  of  water  somewhat 
more  than  1°  Fahr.  I  liberate  the  weight :  it  falls  to  the 
earth,  and  by  its  collision  generates  the  missing  heat. 
Muscular  lieat  is  thus  transferred  from  its  local  hearth  to 
external  space.  The  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  body,  but 
the  heat  of  comlmstion  ia  produced  outride  the  body, 
case  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Voltaic 
battery  when  it  performs  external  work,  or  produces  ex- 
ternal heat. 

We  can  do  with  our  bodies  all  that  we  have  already 
done  with  the  battery — heat  platinum  wires,  decompoce 
water,  magnetise  iron,  and  deflect  a  magnetic  needle. 
The  combustion  of  our  bodies  may  be  made  to  produce  all 
these  effects,  as  the  combustion  of  zinc  may  be  caused  to 
produce  them.  By  turning  the  handle  of  a  magneto- 
electric  machine,  a  coil  of  ■wire  was  caused  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  As  long  as 
the  two  ends  of  the  coil  were  unconnected  we  had  simply 
to  overcome  the  ordinary  inertia  and  friction  of  the 
machine  in  turning  the  handle.  But  the  moment  the  two 
ends  of  the  coil  were  united  by  a  thin  pLatinimi  wire  a 
sudden  addition  of  labour  was  thrown  upon  the  turning 
arm.  When  the  necessary  labour  was  expended,  itfl  equi- 
valent immediat.ely  appeared.  The  platinum  wire  glowed  ; 
it  was  maintained  at  a  white  heat,  and  finally  fused. 
From  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  with  a  temperature  of  100°, 
we  extracted  the  temperature  of  molten  platinum,  which 
is  nearly  4000°.  The  similarity  of  the  action  with  that 
of  the  Voltaic  battery  when  it  heats  an  external  wire 
is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  When  the  machine 
is  used  to  decompose  water,  the  virtual  heat  of  the 
muscle,  like  that  of  the  battery,  is  consumed  in 
molecular  work,  being  fully  restored  when  the  gaaea 
recombine. 
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The  matter  of  the  human  body  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  world  around  as ;  and  here  we  find  the  forces  of  the 
human  body  identical  with  those  of  inorganic  nature. 
Just  as  little  as  the  Voltaic  battery  is  the  animal  body  a 
creator  of  force.  It  is  an  apparatus  exquisite  and  effec- 
tual beyond  all  others  in  transforming  and  distributing 
the  energy  with  which  it  is  supplied,  but  it  possesses  no 
creative  power.' 

'  Th«  finagoiug  paiagiaphi  are  aztneted  ftom '  FngmMiU  of  SdeDoe,' 
Sth  edition,  toL  ii.  p.  IM. 
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LECTURE   IV, 


CKiaaBs  OF  roixna  fbudcced  bt  beat — sxf^hsiok  or  iolids — msoBwric 

■XTLAHATIUXS   OF   KXPANSIOH— TBI    TIIITELTAK    IVSTRrXEHT  — CONTKAO- 

nox  or  mtKTCUsB   iksia-bubbib  bt  hxat — KXPAicstox   of   Liqutoa 

— UAXltrm  DEKSITY  or  WATKB — COItTBACrlOir  BT  UXAT  Airo  BXPAVSIOK 
BT  COLD — POHCB  OF  CBTSTAU.ISATIOK— BCBSTIKO  OF  IBON  BXTBLOFEB — 
CONSBQUBNCX    OF    DEPOBTMENT   OF   WATRB    Ut  HATCBB — BBBOB   OF    EUM- 

roBD's  apacuLATiosB — BXPANsioN  OF  BinnTTB  nr  cBTSTALusiNa — raa 

mROVBIAL  TUBRJiOXBTKB. 

AFPEKOIX  : — FORTRXB    BBMABK*   OH  OOJITATIOII. 


EXPANSION    OF    SOLIDS   BY    HEAT. 

THERE  are  almost  innumeraUe  vays  of  illustiatiag  tbe 
expansion  of  solids  by  heat.  A  closely-fitting  cylinder 
which  passes  through  a  round  hole  when  cold,  cannot  be 
forced  through  it  when  heated.  A  cold  bar  which  fits 
between  the  two  sides  of  a  gauge  will  not  fit  when  heated. 
One  or  two  simple  illustrations  of  the  fact  of  expansion 
will  here  suffice.  Between  two  stout  upright  rods  of 
copper,  c  and  d  (fig.  30),  stretches  a  thin  platinum  wire. 
Over  the  axis  of  the  little  wheel,  w,  which  has  a  grooved 
edge,  slides  a  narrow  tube  which  permits  the  wheel  to 
rotate  freely.  One  end  of  the  platinum  wire  is  coiled 
round  the  narrow  tube.  A  small  weight,  dependent  from 
a  string  which  passes  over  tbe  grooved  edge  of  the  wheel, 
keeps  the  wire  gently  stretched.  The  wheel  is  accompanied 
in  ita  motions  by  the  index,  t,  which  is  simply  a  long,] 
light  straw.  If  the  wire  be  tightened,  the  index  moves  in 
one  direction ;  if  it  be  relaxed,  the  index  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction.     The  binding-screw,  6,  is  permanently 
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attached  to  one  end  of  a  voltaic  battery,  while  a  wire  from 
the  other  end  is  held  in  the  hand.     Touching  the  rod,  d, 


Fia.  30. 


for  a  moment  with  this  free  wire,  the  battery  current 
panes  through  the  platinum  wire ;  it  is  heated,  and  its  ex- 
pansion is  instantly  declared  by  the  fall  of  the  index.  On 
breaking  the  circuit  the  wire  cools,  contracts,  and  the 
index  returns  to  its  firbt  position.  A  momentary  touch 
again  brings  the  index  down.  The  current,  though  con- 
venient, is  not  necessary;  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
paesed  along  the  wire  produces  the  same  effect. 

Again,  here  are  two  wooden  stands,  a  and  b  (fig.  31), 
with  plates  of  brass  riveted  against  them.  Two  burs,  pp', 
of  equal  length,  one  of  them  brass,  the  other  iron,  are  not, 
as  you  observe,  sufficiently  long  to  stretch  from  plate  t<.> 
plate.  They  are  therefore  supported  on  two  little  projec- 
tions of  wood  attached  to  the  stands.  The  plate  of  brass 
to  the  left  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
D,  while  from  the  other  plate  a  wire  proceeds  to  the  little 
instrument  in  front  of  the  table;  and  thence  to  the  other 
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pole  of  the  battery.  The  inetrument  in  front  consists 
merely  of  an  arrangement  to  support  a  spiral,  c,  of  platinum 
wire,  whicli  will  glow  with  a  pure  white  light  when  the 
current  from  d  passes  through  it. 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  break  in  the  circuit 
is  due  to  the  insufficient  length  of  the  bars  of  brass  and 
iron  to  bridge  the  Bpace  from  stand  to  stand.  Underneath 
the  bars  is  a  row  of  gas  jets,  which  I  will  now  ignite;  the 
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bars  are  heated  and  the  metals  expand.  The  spiral  remains 
for  a  time  non-luminous,  the  bridge  not  being  complete; 
but  now  it  brightens  up,  proving  the  extension  of  one 
or  both  the  bars  from  stand  to  stand.  On  removing 
the  iron,  the  platinum  still  glows :  restoring  the  iron,  and 
removing  the  brass,  the  light  disappears.  It  was  the 
brass,  then,  that  bridged  the  gap.  So  that  we  have  here 
an  illustration,  not  only  of  the  general  fact  of  esp>ansion, 
but  also  of  the  fact  that  different  bodies  expand  in  dif- 
ferent degrees. 
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Leas  with  the  view  of  further  illustrating  this  subject 
than  of  brinf^ng  to  jour  notice  the  devices  emplojed 
bj  Kientific  men  to  make  small  quantities  sensible, 
I  a$k  your  attention  to  the  apparatus  in  front  of  the 
table.  Into  a  solid  block  of  wood  (No.  3,  tig.  32,  next 
pe^)  are  firmly  fixed  two  cylindrical  brass  pillars,  c  c, 
1  inch  in  diameter  and  35  inches  high.  Over  the  pillars 
paas  two  clamps,  o  o',  and  from  one  clamp  to  the  other 
stretches  a  cylindrical  cross-bar  1 1  inches  long  and  j  of 
an  inch  wide.  This  bar  is  capable  of  two  motions ;  the 
first  up  and  down,  the  second  round  its  own  axis.  To 
this  cross-piece  is  attached  an  apparatus  i,  intended  to 
magnify  the  vertical  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  lead 
bar,  II.  On  the  top  of  this  bar  rests  one  end  of  a  small 
cylindrical  brass  rod  with  pointed  steel  ends.  This  rod 
fits  accurately  into  a  brass  coUar  (partially  seen  in  No.  2), 
moving  up  and  down  in  the  collar  with  the  least  possible 
friction.  The  other  point  of  the  rod  presses  against  a 
plate  of  agate  very  close  to  a  pivot  roimd  which  the 
plate  can  turn.  The  agate  plate  is  attached  to  a  brass 
lever  of  the  third  order  2*1  inches  long,  the  fulcrum  of 
which  is  the  pivot  just  mentioned.  Any  motion  of  the 
agate  against  which  the  steel  point  presses  is  magnified 
^m  about  fifty  times  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  From  this  end 
^^g  a  piece  of  fine  steel  wire  passes  round  the  axis  of  a  ro- 
f  tating  mirror,  which  turns  when  the  end  of  the  lever 

^H  moves.  This  magnifying  apparatus  is  shown  on  a  larger 
^H  scale  in  No.  2,  where  u  is  the  mirror,  s  and  s'  two  centre- 
^^1  screws  whose  points  constitute  the  pivot  round  which  the 
^^  lever  turns.  E  is  a  small  coimter-weight,  T  t  is  the  cross- 
I  piece  to  which  the  magnifying  apparatus  is  attached.     A 

I  naked  section  of  the  apparatus  is  also  given  in  No.  1, 

I  where  I  is  the  lead  bar,  F  the  brass  rod  with  the  pointed 

I  steel  ends,  divested  of  its  coUar ;  one  of  its  ends  pressing 

I  against  the  plate  of  agate  near  the  pivot,  x,  and  the  other 
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ceiling. 


■bowing 


tke  daage  of  length  of  ao  iron  or  bumuth  bw  by  the 
net  of  magnetiaation ;  bni  implied  aa  bere  desoribed,  it 
is  eooTCrted  into  a  tfaernMseope  of  fxeecding  delicacy.' 


While  iUttsLnting  experimenUllj  the  frets  of  ezpan- 
Bioo  bj  beat,  ve  are  in  the  r^oa  of  oidinaiy  elperienoe ; 
bat  there  is  somethiDg  within  lu  which  preTents  us  from 
resting  there.  What,  we  ask,  is  the  internal  mechanism 
bj  which  expansion  is  effected?  Here,  again,  we  must 
help  oorselres  to  conceptions  of  the  invisible  bj  reference 
to  tbe  visible.  An  experiment  will  make  the  matter 
^-  clear.  Orer  a  ring  burner  {6g.  33),  and  at  some  distance 
^^g  aboTe  the  Same,  I  hold  a  bladder  containing  hut  a  little 
W  air.     Turning  it  briskly  round  so  as  to  avoid  scorching, 

^B  all  parts  of  the  bladder  are  heated  by  the  ascending 
^B  current.  The  air  within  tbe  bladder  shares  the  heat  of 
I  it>   envelope :   it  swells   in    consequence ;   and   now  the 

I  bladder,   which   a   moment   ago  was   flaccid,   is   tightly 

^^  stretched.  In  a  way  usual  to  the  human  mind  the  expan« 
^^^  ■  Bj  »n  inadTertaiKa  the  hu  in  No.  I  sod  No.  3  i$  (bowii  ■qnar*^ 
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sion  of  atmospheric  air,  thus  illustrated,  was  transferred 
from  the  world  of  the  senses  to  the  region  of  atoms  and 
molecules.  These  were  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by 
atmospheres  of  caloric ;  and  it  was  simply  the  expansion 
of  these  atmospheres  which  pushed  the  atoms  apart,  and 
produced  the  observed  dilatation.  Such  was  the  explana- 
tion of  dilatation  by  heat  given  by  the  material  theory. 

Fto.  83. 


But  how  are  we  to  picture  such  dilatation  in  accordancA 
with  the  theory  which  regards  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion  ? 
The  comparison  of  a  very  great  thing  with  an  indefinitely 
small  one  will  here  help  us  to  a  clear  conception.  I  once 
approached  Gibraltar  on  a  fine  star-light  night  when  the 
planet  Jupiter  was  sharply  defined  on  a  clear  sky  (a, 
fig.  34).  On  walking,  however,  past  the  funnel  of  the 
steamer,  so  as  to  bring  the  heated  air  between  me 
and  it,  the  planet  suddenly  augmented  in  apparent  size, 
losing  at  the  same  time  part  of  its  sharpness  of  definition 
(b,  fig,  34).  The  expansion  was  evidently  due  to  the 
heated  air,  causing  the  image  of  the  planet  to  quiver  on 
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the  retina.  This  quivering  was  in  all  directions,  and  it 
was  80  rapid  that  the  rarioua  motions  blended  upon  the 
retina  to  a  disc  of  augmented  size.  If,  instead  of  the 
planet's  light  being  acted  upon  by  heated  air,  the  planet 
iteelf  had  danced  in  all  directions  to  and  fro,  the  same 
apparent  augmentation  of  the  disc  would  have  ensued. 
Jupiter,  thus  quivering,  would  virtually  fill  a  greater  space 
than  if  he  were  still.  The  case  is  similar  with  our  dancing 
atoms.  MMien,  instead  of  a  motionless  atom,  we  have  a 
vibrating  one,  we  must  make  room  not  only  for  the  atom  it- 
self, but  also  for  the  distance  over  which  it«  motion  stretches 
The  case  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  tuning-fork. 
Motionless  as  it  is  at  present,  its  prongs  tit  into  a  certain 


Flo.  34. 


space;  thrown  into  vibration,  the  prongs  strike  against 
their  boundaries,  demanding  more  room.  Throwing  the 
shadow  of  a  large  vibrating  fork  upon  a  screen,  the  aug- 
mentation due  to  width  of  swing  is  rendered  clearly  visible, 
the  prongs,  like  the  planet,  losing  at  the  same  time  a 
^^  portion  of  their  definition. 
^^^  The  range  of  this  atomic  vibration  diSers  in  different 

^^       bodies.     In  lead  and   zinc,  for  example,  fnr  the  same  in- 
I  crease  of  temperature,  it  is  far  greater  than  in  iron.     In 

I  brass,  also,  which  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  it  is 

I  greater  than  in  iron.     Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  brass,  on 

I  being  heated,  expands  more  than  iron.     The  architect  and 

L  engineer  have  to  exercise  care  in  combining  together  bodies 
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of  diffcieut  expansibilities.'  Of  these  two  rulers,  for 
example,  one  is  brass  and  the  other  iron,  and  they  are 
riveted  together  so  as  to  form,  at  this  temperature,  a 
straight  compound  ruler.  But  when  the  temperature  is 
changed,  the  ruler  is  no  longer  straight.  If  heated,  it 
bends  in  one  direction  ;  if  cooled,  it  bends  in  the  opposite 
direction.  When  heated,  the  brass  expands  most,  and 
forms  the  convex  side  of  the  curved  ruler.  When  cooled, 
the  brass  contracts  most,  and  forms  the  concave  side  of 
the  ruler.  Facts  like  these  must,  of  coiu-se,  be  taken  into 
account  in  structures  where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  dis- 
tortion. The  force  with  which  bodies  expand  when  heated, 
and  contract  when  cooled,  is  practically  irresistible.  All 
these  molecular  forces,  indeed,  though  operating  in  such 
minute  spaces,  are  almost  infinite  in  energy.  The  con- 
tractile force  of  cooling  has  been  applied  by  engineers  to 
draw  leaning  walls  into  an  upright  position. 

Before  you  are  some  flasks  of  very  thick  glass — Bologna 
phials  as  they  are  called — which,  when  blown,  were  allowed 
to  cool  quickly.  The  external  portions  became  first 
chilled  and  rigid.  The  internal  portions  cooled  more 
gradually ;  but  they  found  themselves,  on  cooling,  sur- 
rounded, as  it  wore,  by  a  rigid  shell,  on  which  they  exerted 
the  powerful  strain  of  their  contraction.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  superficial  portions  of  these  flasks 
are  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that  the  slightest  scratch 
produces  rupture.  The  mere  dropping  of  a  little  bit  of 
hard  quartz  into  a  flask  causes  the  bottom  to  fly  out 
of  it.  Here  also  are  these  so-called  Rupert  drops,  or 
Dutch  tears,  produced  by  glass  being  fused  to  drops,  and 
suddenly  cooled.  The  external  rigid  shell  has  to  bear  the 
strain  of  the  inner  contraction  ;  but  the  strain  is  distri- 
buted so  equally  all  over  the  surface,  that  no  part  gives 

■  The  eoeffidenU  of  ezpitnsion  of  s  few  vell-lniowii  nbitancea  are 
giroi  in  tlie  Ai>peodiz  to  tbii  Lectiire. 
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way.  But  by  simply  breaking  the  filament  of  glass,  which 
forms  the  tail  of  the  drop,  the  solid  mass  explodes  to 
powder.  I  dip  a  drop  into  a  thin  medicine  bottle  filled 
with  water,  and  break  the  tail  outside ;  the  drop  ia  shivered 
with  such  force  that  the  shock,  transferred  through  the 
water,  is  sufficient  to  break  the  bottle  in  pieces.' 

A  very  curious  effect  of  expansion  was  observed,  and 
explained,  some  years  ago,  by  the  late  Canon  Moseley. 
The  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral  was  covered  with  sheet ' 
lead,  the  length  of  the  covering  being  60  feet,  and  its 
depth  19  feet  4  inches.  It  had  been  laid  on  in  the  year 
1851,  and  two  years  afterwards  it  had  moved  bodily  down 
through  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches.  The  descent  had 
been  continually  going  on  from  the  time  the  lead  had 
been  laid  down,  and  an  attempt  made  to  stop  it  by 
driving  naib  into  the  rafters  had  failed ;  for  the  force 
of  descent  was  sufficient  to  draw  out  the  nails.  The  roof 
was  not  a  steep  one,  and  the  lead  would  have  rested  on 
it  for  ever,  without  aliding.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
the  descent  ?  Simply  this.  The  lead  was  exposed  to  the 
varying  temperatures  of  day  and  night.  During  the  day 
the  heat  imparted  to  it  caused  it  to  expand.  Had  it 
lain  upon  a  horizontal  surface,  it  would  have  expanded 
equally  all  round ;  but  as  it  lay  upon  an  inclined  surface, 
it  expanded  more  freely  downwards  than  upwards.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lead  contracted  at  night,  its  upper 
edge  was  drawn  more  easily  downwards  than  its  lower  edg« 
upwards.  Its  motion  was  therefore  tlat  of  a  common 
earthworm ;  it  pushed  its  lower  e  Ige  forward  during  the 
^H  day,  and  drew  its  upper  edge  after  it  during  the  night, 
^^  and  thus  by  degrees  it  crawled  through  a  space  of  eighteen 
I  inches  in  two  years.     Every  minor  change  of  temperature 

I  during  the  day  and  during  the  night  contributed  also  to 

I  Lot 


This  known  priocipU  hoM  been  recently  applied  to  tba  exploaion  o( 
LombsbelU,    It  haa  probably  aa  iinportsnt  faturo, 
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the  result ;  indeed  Canon  Moseley  afterwards  found  the 
main  effect  to  be  due  to  these  quicker  alternations  of 
temperature. 

Not  only  do  different  bodies  expand  differently  hy 
heat,  but  the  same  body  may  expand  differently  in  different 
directions.  In  crystals,  the  atoms  are  so  laid  together 
that  along  some  lines  they  are  more  closely  packed 
than  along  others.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  atoms 
of  many  cTystaUine  bodies  oscillate  more  freely  and  widely 
in  some  directions  than  in  others.  The  consequence  of 
this  would  be  an  unequal  expansion  by  heat  in  different 
directions.  Iceland  epar  was  proved  by  Mitscherlich  to 
expand  more  along  its  crystallographic  axis  than  in  any 
other  direction.  Nay,  while  the  crystal  expands  as  a  whole 
— that  is  to  say,  while  its  volume  ia  augmented  by  heat — 
it  actually  contracts  on  being  heated,  in  a  direction  at 
angles  to  the  crystallographic  axis.  Many  other  crystals 
also  expand  differently  in  different  directions ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  most  organised  structures  would,  if  examined,  exhibit 
the  same  fact. 

TITE   TREVBLTAN    ISSTBtrHEHT. 

Before  finally  quitting  the  expansion  of  solids,  I  wish  to 
show  you  an  experiment  which  illustrates  in  a  curious  and 
agreeable  way  the  conversion  of  heat  into  mechanical 
energy.  The  fact  to  be  reproduced  was  first  observed 
by  Schwartz,  in  one  of  the  smelting  works  of  Saxony. 
A  quantity  of  silver  which  had  been  fused  in  a  ladle 
was  left  to  solidify,  and  to  hasten  its  cooling  it 
was  turned  out  upon  an  anvil.  Some  time  afterwards 
a  strange  buzzing  sound  was  heard  in  the  locality. 
The  sound  was  finally  traced  to  the  hot  silver,  which 
was  found  quivering  upon  the  anvil.  Many  years 
subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan  chanced  to  be 
using  a  hot  soldering-iron,  which    he  laid  by  accident 
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ftgainst  a  piece  of  lead.  Sood  afterwards,  his  attention 
was  excited  by  a  most  singular  sound,  which,  after  some 
Bearching,  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  soldering-iron. 
Like  the  silver  of  Schwartz,  the  soldering-iron  was  in  a 
state  of  vibration.  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  his  discovery  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  investigation.  He  determined 
the  best  form  to  be  given  to  the  '  rocker,'  as  the  vibrat- 
ing mass  is  now  called  ;  and  throughout  Europw  this  in- 
^^  strument  is  known  as  '  the  Trevelyan  Instrument.'  These 
^B  cimoua  vibrations  and  tones  have  engaged  the  attention 
^H  of  Principal  J.  D.  Forbes,  Dr.  8eebeck,  Mr.  Faraday, 
^H  M.  Sondhaua,  and  myself ;  but  to  Trevelyan  and  Seebeck 
^H  most  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  is  to  be 
W  ascribed. 

^^-  Before  you  is  a  brass  rocker  (fig.  35),  whose  length, 

^H^^AO,  is  five  inches;  the  width,  a  b,  1*5  inch;    and  the 
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length  of  the  handle,  which  terminates  in  the  knob  F, 
ten  inches.  Along  the  back  of  the  rocker  runs  a  groove 
which  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  given  at  M.  Heat- 
ing the  rocker  to  a  temperature  not  svifficieut  to  fuse 
lead,  we  lay  it  on  a  block  of  that  metal,  allowing  its  knob 
to  rest  upon  the  table.  You  hear  a  quick  succession  of 
forcible  taps ;  but  you  cannot  see  the  oscillations  of  the 
rocker,  to  which  the  taps  are  due.  I  therefore  place  on  it 
a  brass  rod  a  b  (fig.  36),  with  a  ball  at  each  end;  the 
oscillations  are  thereby  rendered  much  slower,  and  you 
can  easily  follow  with  the  eye  the  pendulous  motion  of 
the  balls.  This  motion  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
rocker  is  able  to  communicate  suflBcient  heat  to  the  carrier 
on  which  it  rests.     The  vibrations  can  be  rendered  c^uickei 
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by  using  a  rocker  witb  a  wider  groove.  Placing  such  a 
rocker  upou  the  lead,  as  liefore,  it  fills  the  room  with  a 
clear  full  note.  Its  taps  are  periodic  and  regular,  and 
80  rapid  that  thej  have  linked  themselves  together  to  pro- 
duce music 

These  singular  vibrations  and  tones  are  an  effect  of 
expansion.     Whenever  the  hot  metal  comes  into  contact 

Fio.  36. 


with  its  lead  carrier,  a  nipple  suddenly  juta  from  the 
latter,  being  produced  by  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
lead  at  the  point  of  contact.  ITie  rocker  is  thus  tilted 
up.  Some  other  point  of  it  comes  immediately  into 
contact  with  the  lead,  a  fresh  nipple  is  formed,  and  the 
rocker  is  again  tilted.     Let  ab  (fig.  37)  be  the  surface  of 

Fio.  37. 


the  lead  carrier,  and  n  the  cross-section  of  the  hot  rocker. 
Tilted  to  the  right,  the  nipple  is  formed  as  at  n  ;  tilted  to 
the  left,  it  is  formed  as  at  L,  the  nipple  in  each  case  dis- 
appearing as  soon  as  the  contact  with  the  rocker  ceases. 
The  conset^uence  is,  tliat  while  its  temperature  remains 
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Bufficiently  high,  the  rocker  is  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  the 
quick  succession  of  it-s  taps  against  the  lead  produces  a 
musical  sound. 

In  the  Trevelyan  eiperiment  the  great  point  is  to 
secure  Incal  expansion,  which  requires  certain  conditions 
to  he  fulfilled.  The  rocker  ought  to  be  a  good  conductor, 
and  yield  its  heat  freely  to  the  mass  underneath.  Brass 
feirly  fulfils  this  condition.  The  carrier  ought  to  have  a 
high  coefficient  of  expansion  ;  it  ought  also  to  be  an  imper^ 
feet  conductor ;  for  otherwise  the  heat,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  suddenly  produc- 
ing a  nipple  there,  would  be  diffused  throughout  the  mass. 
Lead  fulfils  both  these  conditions.  Zinc,  though  possess- 
ing as  high  a  coefficient  of  expansion  as  lead,  does  not 
make  a  good  rocker,  mainly  because  of  its  high  '  capacity ' 
for  henU  Equal  quantities  of  heat  commtmicated  to 
equal  weights  of  lead  and  zinc  make  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  the  former  three  times  that  of  the  latter. 
This  question  of  capacity  shall  be  fully  discussed  sub- 
sequently. \Vhat  has  been  here  stated  shows  the  variety 
of  considerations  which  come  into  play,  in  thoroughly 
disentangling  what  might  be  considered  a  very  simple 
physical  problem. 

The  localisation  of  the  heat  may  be  effected  by  vary- 
ing the  shape  of  the  carrier.  A  brass  block  will  not 
answer,  but  two  brass  pins  placed  upright  in  a  vice  will 
cause  a  rocker  to  ofcillate.  By  devices  of  this  kind,  as 
shown  by  Seebeck,  all  solid  metals  may  be  rendered 
effective  as  carriers.  The  inclusion  of  minerals  such  as 
rock-salt,  rock-crystal,  fluor-spar,  chalcedony,  &c.,  in  the 
list  of  carriers  was  effected  by  myself.  A  very  pretty 
experiment  by  Mr.  George  Gore,  wherein  a  light  metal 
ball  is  caused  to  roll  along  heated  metal  rails,  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  the 
Trevelyan  rocker. 
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Looked  at  with  reference  to  the  connection  of  natural 
forces,  the  Trevelyan  experiment  is  not  without  interest. 
The  atoma  of  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  all  but  infinitely 
small,  but  then  they  must  be  regarded  as  all  hut  infinitely 
numerous.  The  augmentation  of  the  amplitude  of  any 
oscillating  atom  by  the  communication  of  heat  may  be  in- 
sensible ;  but  the  summation  of  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  such  augmentations  becomes  sensible.  Such  a  summa- 
tion, effected  almost  in  an  instant,  producer  the  nipple, 
and  tilts  the  heavy  mass  of  the  rocker.  Here  we  have  a 
direct  conversion  of  heat  into  common  mechanical  motion. 
The  nipple  is  neither  as  hot  nor  as  high  as  it  would  be  if 
it  had  not  lifted  the  rocker.  The  tilted  rocker  falls  again 
by  gravity,  and  in  its  collision  with  the  block  restores 
the  precise  amount  of  heat  which  was  consumed  in  lifting 
it.  Here  we  have  the  conversion  of  gravitating  force  into 
heat.  Again,  the  rocker  is  surrounded  by  the  air  of  this 
room,  which  weighs  some  tons,  every  particle  of  which, 
and  every  tympanic  membrane,  and  every  auditory  nerve 
present,  is  shaken  by  the  rocker.  Thus  we  have  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  heat  into  sound.  Finally, 
every  sonorous  vibration  which  speeds  through  the  air  and 
wastes  itself  upon  the  walls,  seats,  and  cushions  of  this 
room,  is  converted  into  the  form  with  which  the  cycle  of 
actions  began — namely,  into  heat. 

CONTBACnON    OF   8TBETCHED    INDIA-RCBBEB   BY    BEAT. 

Nature  is  full  of  anomalies  which  no  foresight  can 
predict,  and  which  experiment  alone  can  reveal.  From 
the  deportment  of  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  we  should  be 
led  to  conclude  that  heat  always  produces  expansion,  and 
that  cold  always  produces  contraction.  We  have  now  to 
notice  a  first  exception  to  this  general  rule.  If  a  metal  be 
twmpressed,  heat  is  developed;  but  if  a  wire  be  stretched, 
cold  is  the  result.     Dr.  Jnule  and  others  have  worked  ex- 
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perimentallj  at  this  subject,  and  found  this  fact  all  but 
general.  One  striking  exception  to  the  rule  (there  are 
probably  many  others)  has  been  known  for  a  great  numbex 
of  years.  The  sheet  of  india-rubber  now  handed  to  me 
has  been  place<]  in  the  next  room  to  keep  it  quite  cold. 
Cutting  from  this  sheet  a  strip  three  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  turning  our  thermo-pile  upon 
its  back,  I  lay  upon  its  exposed  face  the  strip  of  india- 
rubber.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  proves  that  the  rubber 
is  cold.  Laying  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  strip,  I  suddenly 
stretch  it,  and  press  it,  while  stretched,  on  the  face  of  the 
pile.  The  needle  moves  with  energy,  showing  that  the 
stretched  rubber  has  heated  the  pile. 

But  one  deviation  from  a  rule  always  carries  other 
deviations  in  its  train.  In  the  physical  world,  as  in  the 
moral,  acts  are  never  isolated.  In  many  of  his  investiga- 
tions Dr.  Joule  has  been  associated  with  Sir  William 
Thomson,  who,  when  made  aware  of  the  deviation  of 
india-rubber  from  an  almost  general  rule,  suggested  on 
theoretic  grounds  that  the  stretched  india-rubber  might 
shorten,  on  being  heated.  The  test  was  applied  by  Joule, 
and  the  shortening  was  found  to  take  place '  This 
singular  experiment,  thrown  into  a  suitable  form,  is  now 
to  be  made  in  your  presence. 

To  the  horizontal  arm,  aa  (fig.  38),  is  fastened  a 
length  of  common  vulcanised  india-rubber  tubing,  stretched 
by  a  weight,  w,  of  ten  pounds,  to  about  three  times  its 
normal  length.  The  index,  i  i,  is  formed  first  of  a 
piece  of  light  wood  moving  freely  on  a  pivot,  bsing 
prolonged  by  a  stout  straight  straw.  At  the  end  of 
the  straw  is  placed  a  spear-shaped  piece  of  paper, 
which  can  range  over  a  graduated  circle.  The  index  is 
now  pressed  down  at  t,  by  a  projection  attached  to  the 

•  PhiL  Mag.  1857,  vol  ziv.  p.  227. 
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If  the  weight  sliould  be  lifted  by  the  contraction 
of  the  india-rubber,  the  index 
will  follow,  being  drawn  after  it 
"  by  a  spring,  a  8,  which  acts  upon 
the  short  arm  of  the  lever.  The 
india-rubber  tube  passes  through 
a  sheet-iron  chimney,  C,  through 
which  a  current  of  hot  air  can  be 
caused  to  ascend  from  tlie  lamp,  l. 
On  placing  the  lamp  in  position 
the  index  rises,  showing  that  the 
rubber  contracts,  as  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son anticipated.  By  continuing 
to  apply  the  heat  for  a  minute  or 
BO,  the  end  of  the  index  is  caused 
to  describe  an  arc  fully  three 
feet  long.  Withdrawing  the  lamp, 
the  india-rublter  returns  to  its 
former  temperature,  and  in  doing 
BO  it  lengthens ;  the  index  moves 
downwards,  and  now  it  rests  even 
below  (lie  position  which  it  oc- 
cupied at  first. 


KXPAXsius  or  UQCioe. 
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To  illoatnite  the  expanaon  of  liquidi  hj  h«al  «• 
UJce  a  Floreoee  flask  filled  with  aloobol,  and  tightly 
ct^ked.  Through  the  cork  a  tube,  tf  (fig.  39),  pastes 
water-tight,  the  liquid  utanding  at  aome  height  above  the 


coik  in  the  tube.  When  the  liquid  in  the  flask  is  heated  it 
will  expand  and  rise  in  the  tube.  To  enable  you  to  see  it 
rising,  the  tube  <  f  is  placed  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp 
K,  a  strong  beam  of  light  being  sent  across  it  where  the 
liquid  column  ends.  In  front  of  the  tube  is  placed  a  lens 
L,  which  casts  an  enlarged  image  ii  of  the  column  upon 
the  screen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  image  is  inverted, 
and  that  when  the  alcohol  expands,  the  top  of  the  column 
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will  descend  along  the  screen.  I  might  apply  a  flame  to 
beat  the  alcohol,  but  dearly-bought  experience  warns  me 
of  the  danger  of  doing  so,  for  the  cracking  of  the  flask 
would  be  followed  by  a  combustion  very  difficult  to  quench. 
I  therefore  fill  a  beaker,  b,  with  hot  water,  and  raise  the 
beaker  so  that  the  hot  water  shall  surround  the  alcohol. 
For  a  moment  the  head  of  the  column  ascends,  as  if  the 
liquid  contracted  on  the  application  of  the  heat.  But  in 
a  moment  this  motion  ceases,  descent  begins,  and  it  will 
continue  permanently.  But  why  the  first  ascent  ?  It  is 
not  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  liquid,  but  to  the  mo- 
mentary expansion  of  the  flask,  to  which  the  heat  is 
first  communioated.  The  glass  expands  before  the  heat 
can  fairly  react  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  column  falls ; 
but  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  soon  exceeds  that  of  the 
glass,  and  the  column  rises.  We  are  here  taught  that 
the  observed  dilatation  of  the  liquid  does  not  give  us  its 
true  augmentation  of  volume,  but  only  the  difi"erence  of 
dilatation  between  it  and  the  glass. 

With  another  flask  exactly  equal  in  size  to  the  former, 
but  filled  with  water,  I  repeat  the  experiment  made  with 
the  alcohol.  You  notice,  first  of  all,  the  transitory  effect 
due  to  the  expansion  of  tlie  glass,  and  afterwards  the 
permanent  expansion  of  the  liquid  ;  but  you  observe  that 
the  dilatation  proceeds  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  case 
of  alcohol.  Liquids  more  volatile  than  alcohol  expand  still 
more  rapidly.  The  expansion  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  for 
example,  far  exceeds  that  of  alcohol.  Now  we  might 
examine  a  hundred  liquids  in  this  way,  and  find  them  all 
expanding  by  heat,  and  we  might  thus  lie  let!  to  conclude 
that  expansion  by  heat  is  a  law  without  exception  ;  but 
we  should  err  in  this  conclusion.  It  is  really  to  illustrate 
an  exception  of  thin  kind  that  this  flask  of  water  has  been 
introduced. 

I  will  now  throw  this  experiment,  which,  although  rarely 
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made  in  lectures,  is  one  of  great  physical  interest,  into  a 
form  wLicii  will  enable  jou  to  repeat  it  with  certainty. 
For  practical  reasons  I  abandon  the  vessel  B,  fig.  39,  and  heat 
the  flask  containing  the  water  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp.  Tlie  column  rises,  and  we  will  permit  it  to  rise  till  it 
reaches  the  top,  t,  of  the  tube  and  trickles  over.  It  now 
does  so  before  your  eyes.  I  next  transfer  the  flask  to  a 
basin,  and  rapidly  surround  it  with  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  salt.  The  liquid  column  immediately  begins  to 
sink,  because  of  the  contraction  of  the  water  in  the 
flask.  Give  the  experiment  your  patience.  The  sinking 
of  the  column  continues  for  a  time,  but  it  becomes  more 
and  more  slow,  and  finally  it  ceases  altogether.  The 
column  halts  motionless  for  a  brief  interval,  and  now  it  is 
visibly  rising.  The  cold  here  acts  the  part  played  by  the 
heat  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  liquid  column  gradually 
approaches,  and  at  length  attains  the  top  of  the  tube ;  and 
now  the  water  trickles  over  as  before.  The  experiment  is 
an  impressive  one.  If  heat  be  now  applied  to  our  flask, 
the  action  is  immediately  reversed  ;  the  column  descends, 
showing  the  contraction  of  the  water  by  heat.  After 
a  time  contraction  ceases,  and  permanent  expansion 
sets  in.  Here,  then,  we  have  Nature  pausing  in  her 
ordinary  coiu-se,  and  reversing  her  ordinary  habits.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  water  goes  on  contracting  till  it  reaches 
a  temperature  of  39°  Fahr.,  or  4°  Cent.,  at  which  point 
the  contraction  ceaMs.  This  is  the  point  of  maximum 
denaUy  of  water;  from  this  downwards,  to  its  freezing 
point,  the  liquid  expands ;  and  when  it  is  converted  into 
ice,  the  expansion  is  sudden  and  considerable.  Ice,  we 
know,  swims  upon  water,  being  lightened  by  this  ex- 
pansion. 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  in  freezing  is  all 
but  irresistible.  With  the  view  of  giving  yo>i  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  water  has  been  confined   in  this  iron 
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bottle  which  is  fully  half  an  inch  thick  ;  the  quantity  of 
water  being  small,  though  suQjcient  to  fill  the  bottle. 
The  bottle  is  closed  by  a  screw  firmly  fixed  in  ita  neck. 
Two  bottles  thas  prepared  are  placed  in  a  copper  vessel, 
and  surrounded  with  a  freeziug  mixture.  They  cool 
gradually,  the  water  within  them  approaching  its  point  of 
maximum  density.  No  doubt,  at  this  moment,  a  small 
vacuous  space  exists  within  each  bottle.  But  soon  the 
contraction  ceases,  and  expansion  sets  in.  The  vacuous 
space  is  slowly  filled,  the  water  gradually  changes  from 
liquid  to  solid.     To  accomplish   this  change  it  requires 

I'm.  40. 


more  room,  which  the  rigid  iron  refuses  to  grant.  But 
its  rigidity  is  powerless  in  the  presence  of  these  molecular 
forces,  and  the  sound  you  now  hear  indicates  that  the 
bottle  is  shivered  by  the  crystallising  molecides.  The 
other  bottle  follows;  and  here  are  the  fragments  of  the 
vessels,  showing  their  thickness,  and  impressing  you  with 
the  vastness  of  the  expansive  force  by  which  they  have  been 
thus  riven.'  While  I  have  been  speaking,  you  have  heard 
a  louder  explosion  in  front  of  the  table.  That  was  due 
to  the  rupture  of  a  thick  bombshell  kindly  prepared  for 

■  Metal  cylinders,  an  inch  in  thickncea,  are  nnahle  to  resist  the  deoom- 
ponog  force  of  a  small  galranie  battery.  M.  Gassiot  has  bnrst  many  sneb 
ctylindeis  by  electrolytic  gas. 
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me  at  Woolwich  by  Professor  Abel.  It  was  filled  with 
water,  screwed  up  tight,  placed  in  a  bucket  and  surrounded 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  Taken  from  the  mixture  the 
fragments  of  the  bomb  are  placed  here  before  vou  {dg. 
40).  Care  must  be  taken  in  repeating  this  experiment  to 
cover  the  bucket  with  a  thick  cloth.  Wanting  such  pro- 
tection I  have  seen  the  stopper  of  a  broken  bomb  projected 
nearly  as  high  as  this  ceiling. 

You  have  now  no  di£Bculty  in  understanding  the 
eflfect  of  frosty  weather  upon  the  water-pipes  of  your 
houses.  Before  you  are  some  pieces  of  such  pipes,  all  rent. 
You  become  first  sensible  of  the  damage  when  the  thaw 
sets  in,  but  the  mischief  is  really  done  at  the  time  of 
freezing ;  the  pipes  are  then  burst,  and  through  tlie  rents 
the  water  escapes,  when  the  ico  liquefies. 

Let  US  endeavour  to  obtain  a  mental  image,  even  if  it 
be  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  of  the  processes 
and  power  here  illustrated.  First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  change  from  contraction  to  expansion  by  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  does  not  occur  until  the  water 
approaches  the  point  where  it  forsakes  the  liquid,  and 
assumes  the  solid  crystalline  form.  The  ice-crystal  occupies 
a  volume  larger  by  one-eighth  than  the  water  from  which 
it  is  produced;  hence  it  is  that  ice  swims  upon  the  water 
as  the  lighter  body.  Now  tlie  enlargement  in  the  case  of 
the  crystal  can  only  be  due  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
water  molecules ;  and  this  rearrangement  can,  in  its  turn, 
only  be  due  to  molecular  forces  which  come  first  sensibly 
into  play  at  a  low  temperature.  Like  minute  magnets 
tlie  molecules  are  gifted  with  mutually  attractive  and 
repellent  poles,  the  action  of  which  is  insensible  until  they 
have  been  drawn  by  diminution  of  temperature  sufficiently 
near  each  other.  The  temperature  39°  Fahrenheit  marks 
the  point  where  the  tendency  of  the  molecules,  as  wholes, 
to  approach  each  other,  is  exactly  neutralised  by  the  anta- 
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gonist  ic  action  of  their  poles ;  wliile  from  39°  to  32°  the 
polar  forces  are  more  and  more  predominant,  their  trimnph 
culminating  in  the  act  of  solidification.  The  whole  process, 
then,  of  expansion  from  39°  to  32°  is  to  be  regarded  as 
incipient  crystallisation,  which  ends  in  the  locking  together 
of  the  poles  at  the  lower  temperature. 

Our  conceptions  here  may  be  helped  by  a  model  which 
will  show  how  an  augmentation  of  volume  may  result  from 
molecular  polar  action.  The  molecule  of  water  is  composed 
of  three  atoms — one  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen.  Let 
the  shaded  triangles  in  the  adjacent  figure  (fig.  41)  repre- 
sent the  spaces  taken  up  by  the  moleoides.     Suppose  the 

Fia.  41. 


points  marked  a  to  be  mutually  attractive,  and  those 
marked  r  mutually  repellent,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
triangles  as  shown  in  the  figure  corresponds  to  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  water.  Then  the  retreat  of  the  poles 
n  from  each  other,  and  the  approach  of  the  poles  a 
towards  each  other,  causing  each  molecule  to  rotate,  will 
produce  an  encroachment  of  the  molecules  upon  the 
circumjacent  space.  This  is  shown  in  an  exaggerated 
form  in  fig.  42.  It  is  some  such  encroachment  as  that 
here  rudely  figured  as  a  posaibU  molecular  action,  which 
our  bombsliell  proved  unable  to  withstand. 
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It  is  bardly  ■wiry  fir  ae  to  mj  m  mttd  oa  tlM 
importaaee  of  this  fupetty  of  «mter  in  the  eamumj  of 
natnre.  Bumford  wwt  to  inipraBed  with  H  that  be  derotad 
a  whole  ebopier  to  tpeeolatiaBa  reganSag  it.  *It  does  BOi 
appear  to  xae,*  be  writes^  *  thai  there  it  aajthiag  «Uch 
homan  sagacity  can  fiuhom,  within  the  wide-exteaded 
bounds  of  the  visibie  ereatiaii,  wU^  aflbtdi  a  Bare  ttnk'- 
ing  or  more  palpable  proof  of  the  wiidaai  of  the  Ckeatsi^ 
and  of  the  special  care  He  baa  taken  in  the  genaal  ■iia^<i 
ment  of  the  oniverw  to  prEJcrrc  animal  Kfie,  thaa  tbia 
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wonderful  contrivance'  Rumford's  enthusiasm  was  excited 
by  oonsidetations  like  the  following :  Suppose  a  lake  exposed 
to  a  clear  wintry  sky.  The  superficial  water  is  first  chilled  ; 
it  contracts,  becomes  heavier,  and  sinks  by  its  superior 
weight,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  lighter  water  from 
below.  In  time  this  is  chilled  and  sinks  in  its  turn. 
Thus  a  circulation  is  established,  the  cold  dense  water 
descending,  and  the  lighter  and  warmer  water  rising  to  the 
top.  Supposing  this  to  continue,  even  after  the  first  pellicles 
of  ice  have  been  formed  at  the  surface  ;  the  ice  would  sink, 
and  the  process  would  not  cease  until  the  entire  water  of 
the  lake  would  be  solidified.  Death  to  every  living  thing  in 
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the  water  woiJd  be  the  consequence.  But  just  when  mat- 
ters become  critical,  Nature,  speaking  poetically,  steps 
aside  from  her  ordinary  proceeding,  causes  the  water  to 
expand  by  cooling,  and  the  cold  water  to  swim  like  a  scum 
on  the  surface.  Solidification  ensues,  but  the  solid  is 
much  lighter  than  the  subjacent  liquid,  and  the  ioe  forms 
a  protecting  roof  over  the  living  things  below. 

Eumford  obviously  regarded  this  behanour  of  water 
as  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 
'  Had  not  Providence,'  he  says,  '  interfered  on  this  occasion 
in  a  manner  which  may  well  be  considered  as  miracu- 
lous,^ the  solitary  reig^  of  eternal  frost  would  have  spread 
on  every  side  from  the  poles.  '  In  latitudes  where  now 
the  return  of  Spring  is  hailed  by  the  voice  of  gladness, 
where  the  earth  decks  herself  in  her  gayest  attire,  and 
millions  of  living  beings  potir  forth  their  songs  of  joy  and 
gladness,  nothing  would  have  been  heard  but  the  whistling 
of  the  rude  winds,  and  nothing  seen  but  ice  and  snow, 
and  flying  clouds  charged  with  wintry  tempests.'  He 
begs  the  reader's  candour  and  indulgence  while  he  investi- 
gates the  suliject.  '  I  feel,'  he  says, '  the  danger  to  which 
a  mortiil  exposes  himself  who  has  the  temerity  to  under- 
take to  explain  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom.'  But 
though  he  admits  the  enterprise  to  be  adventurous,  he 
contends  that  it  cannot  be  improper. 

Facts  like  those  discussed  by  Rimiford  naturally  and 
rightly  excite  the  emotions.  Indeed,  the  relations  of  life 
to  the  conditions  of  life — the  general  adaptations  of 
means  to  ends  in  Nature — excite,  in  the  profoundest 
degree,  the  interest  of  the  philosopher.  But  in  dealing 
with  natural  phenomena,  the  feelings  must  be  carefully 
watched.  They  often  lead  us  unconsciously  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  real  knowledge,  and  to  run  into  generalisa- 
tions which  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  overthrown. 
Give  place  to  the  emotions  by  all  means ;  they  belong  to 
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the  forces  of  nature ;  but  let  tbem  lie  wi8ely  giiided  and 
securely  based.  Let  not  the  vine  of  feeling  twine  itself 
round  a  decaying  stem,  lest  the  fall  of  the  stem  should 
endanger  the  life  of  the  vine.  Rumford  was  wrong  in 
supposing  that  tlie  case  of  water  illustrated  a  miraculous 
iaterposition  of  Providence ;  for  the  case  is  not  an  isolated 
one.  Before  you  is  an  iron  bottle  rent  from  neck  to 
bottom ;  and  when  it  is  broken  with  a  hammer  you  see  a 
core  of  metal  within.  The  metal  is  bismuth,  whicli  was 
poured  when  molten  into  this  bottle  and  confined  there 
by  a  tightly  fitting  screw,  exactly  as  the  water  was  con- 
fined. The  metal  cooled,  solidified,  expanded,  and  the 
force  of  expansion  sufficed  to  rend  the  bottle.  There  is  no 
life  here  to  be  saved,  still  the  bismuth  accurately  imitates 
the  behaviour  of  water.  Once  for  all,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  natural  philosopher,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
purposes  and  designs.  His  vocation  is  to  inquire  what 
Nature  is,  not  why  ehe  is;  though  be,  like  others,  and 
he  more  than  others,  must  stand  at  times  rapt  in 
wonder  at  the  mystery  in  which  he  dwells,  and  towards 
the  final  solution  of  which  his  studies  fail  to  furnish  him 
with  a  clue. 


THK    MERCimiAL   THERUOMETEB. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  presents  an  important 
illustration  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat.  \Vat«r 
owes  its  liquidity  to  molecular  motion ;  when  this  motion 
subsides  sufficiently,  crystallisation,  as  we  have  seen,  sets 
in.  The  temperature  of  crystallisation  is  perfectly  con- 
stant, if  the  water  be  kept  under  the  same  pressure.  The 
temperature  of  condensation  from  the  state  of  steam  is 
also  constant,  as  long  as  the  pressure  remains  the  same. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  invariable  standard  points  of 
temperature,  and  they  have  been  used  as  such  throughout 
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the  world.  The  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  bulb 
and  a  stem  with  capillary  bore.  The  bore  ought  to  be  of 
equal  diameter  throughout.  The  bulb  and  a  portion  of 
the  stem  are  filled  with  mercury.  Both  are  then  plunged 
into  melting  ice,  the  mercury  shrinks,  the  column  descends, 
and  finally  corner  to  rest.  Let  the  point  at  which  it  be- 
comes stationary  be  marked ;  it  is  the  freesdng  point  of 
the  thermometer.  The  instrument  is  next  plunged  into 
boiling  water,  or  rather  into  the  steam  above  boiling  water ; 
tlie  mercury  expands,  the  coliunn  rises,  and  finally  attains 
a  stationary  height.  Let  this  point  be  marked  ;  it  is  the 
boiling  point  of  the  thermometer.  The  space  between 
the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  has  been  divided 
by  Reaumur  into  SO  equal  parts,  by  Fahrenheit  into  180 
equal  parts,  and  by  Celsius  into  100  equal  parts,  called 
degrees.  The  thermometer  of  Celsius  is  also  called  the 
Centigrade  thermometer. 

Both  Rdaumur  and  Celsius  call  the  freezing  point  0° ; 
Fahrenheit  calls  it  32°,  because  he  started  from  a  zero 
which  he  erroneously  imagined  was  the  greatest  terrestrial 
cold.  Fahrenheit's  boiling  point  is  therefore  212%  Reau- 
mur's Ijoiling  point  is  80°,  while  the  boiling  point  of  Celsius 
is  100°. 

The  length  of  the  degrees  being  in  the  proportion  of 
80 :  100 :  180,  or  of  4  :  5  :  9,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
convert  one  into  the  other.  If  it  be  required  to  convert 
Fahrenheit  into  Celsius,  we  multiply  by  5  and  divide  by 
9  ;  if  Celsius  into  Fahrenheit,  we  multiply  by  9  and  divide 
by  5.  Thus  20°  of  Celsius  are  equal  to  36°  Fahrenheit ; 
but  if  we  would  know  what  temperature  by  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  corresponds  to  20°  of  Celsius,  we  must  add 
32  to  the  36,  which  would  make  th»  temperature  20°,  as' 
shown  by  Celsius,  equal  the  temperature  68°,  as  shown  by 
Fahrenheit. 
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FXTBTOEB  BEXARKS  OX  DILATATIOK. 

It  is  not  within  the  BCop«  of  tbe  present  work  to  dwell  in 
detail  OQ  all  tbe  phenomena  of  expansion  by  beat ;  bat,  for  tbe 
take  of  mj  joangrr  readers,  I  will  supplement  this  chapter  hy 
a  few  additional  remarks. 

The  linear,  soperficial,  or  cnbic  coefficient  of  ezpansioo,  is 
that  fraction  of  a  bodr's  length,  snr&ce,  or  volome  which  >t 
expands  on  being  heated  one  decree. 

Supposing  one  of  the  sides  of  a  square  plate  of  metal, 
whose  length  is  1,  to  expand,  on  being  heated  one  degree,  by 
the  qoantity  a,  the  linear  coefficient  of  expansion ;  then  the 
side  of  the  new  square  is  1  +  a,  and  its  area  is 

l+2a  +  a». 

In  the  case  of  expansion  by  heat,  the  quantity  a  is  so  small 
that  its  square  is  almost  insensible;  the  square  of  a  small 
fmction  is,  of  coarse,  greatly  less  than  the  fraction  itself. 
Hence,  without  sensible  error,  we  may  throw  away  the  a'  in 
the  above  expreGsion,  and  then  we  have  the  area  of  the  new 
square 

l  +  2a. 

2j,  then,  is  the  superficial  coefficient  of  expansion;  hence  we 
infer  that  by  multiplying  the  linear  coefficient  by  2,  we  obtain 
the  superficial  coefficient. 

Suppose,  instead  of  a  square,  that  we  had  a  cnbe,  having  a 
■ide=l;  and  that  on  heating  tbe  cnbe  one  degree,  the  side 
expanded  to  1+a;  then  the  volume  of  the  expanded  cube 
would  be 

l  +  3a  +  8o»+o*. 
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In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  square  of  a,  and  much  more 
tire  cabs  of  a,  may  be  neglected,  on  account  of  their  exceeding 
Bmallneas;  we  then  have  the  volume  of  the  expanded  cnbft 

=l  +  8a; 

that  is  to  saj,  the  cabic  coeffioient  of  expansion  is  found  by- 
trebling  the  linear  coefficient. 

Tlie  following  table  contains  the  coeEBcients  of  expansion 
for  a  number  of  well-known  Bnbstances  : 


Copper 

.  0000017 

0000051 

0-000061 

Le.id  .    . 

.  000(1029 

0000087 

0000089 

Tin  . 

.  0  000023 

0000069 

o-oooosn 

Iron  . 

.  O00O0123 

0000037 

0000037 

Zinc  . 

.  00000294 

0000088 

0000089 

GUn. 

.  0000008 

0000024 

0000024 

I 


The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  linear  coeflScient  of  ex- 
pansion for  1°  C. ;  the  second  column  contains  this  coefficient 
trebled,  which  ought,  if  the  foregoing  statementa  bo  correct, 
to  be  the  cubic  expansion  of  the  substance.  This  is  checked  by 
the  third  column,  which  gives  the  cubic  expansion  as  deter- 
mined directly  by  Professor  Kopp.  It.  will  bo  seen  that  Kopp's 
coefficients  agree  almost  exactly  with  those  obtained  by  the 
trebling  of  the  linear  coefficients. 

The  linear  coefficient  of  glass  for  1°  C.  ia 

o-oooooso. 

That  of  platinum  is 

0-0000088. 

Hence  glass  and  platinnm  expand  nearly  alike.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  chemists,  who  often  find  it  necessary 
to/iMfl  platinum  wire  into  their  glass  tubes.  Were  the  co- 
efficients different,  the  fracture  of  the  glass  would  be  inerit- 
able  during  the  unequal  contraction. 
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B  aouo,  uatrm,  axd  oisinns  forks  or  mattib— siketic  tbeort 
or  oisEB— ooBmciKST  or  khpaotiok— na  constakct  is  ■ni»  c*»» 
or  OAcm— oAsas  bkated  tTin>BB  cosvTAirt  PBasBUBB  akd  at  cohstadt 
roLum — AasOBPnoN   or  bsat  ix  wukx — matxr's  CAixrtn^TioH  or 

TUB  mCUAXICAL  BQCnTAI.EIIT  Or  HXAT lUULn's  BXPBBIUKNTAL  DBTRB- 

iiATioB  or  MKcaAKiCAi.  EaTrirALELirr — dilatatiom  or  oases  wrmorT 

BBrBIOCKATION — ABaOLOTB  ZBRO  Or  TKKPBBATUKB  — LIOUKTACnoM     Or 
OASBS,    IXCLl-DIXn    OXYdBV,    HTDBOOKV,   Ajm   AIB. 


ON  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  here  a  sledge- 
hammer was  permitted  to  descend  upon  a  lump  of 
lead,  which  was  heated  by  the  blow.     Formerlj  it  was 

[assumed  that  the  force  of  the  hammer  was  simply  lost  hy 
the  concussion.  In  elastic  bodies  it  was  supposed  that  a 
portion  of  the  force  was  restored  by  the  rebound ;  but  in 
the  collision  of  inelastic  bodies  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  force  of  impact  was  lost.  We  now  admit  no 
loss,  but  assume,  that  when  the  motion  of  the  descending 
hammer  ceases,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  transference,  instead 
of  annihilation  The  motion  of  a  mass  has  been  trans- 
formed into   molecular  motion.      Here  the  imagination 

'  must  help  us.  In  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  while  the  force 
of  cohesion  still  holds  them  together,  you  must  conceive 
a  power  of  vibration,  within  certain  limits,  to  be  possessed 
by  their  atoms.  And  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat 
imparted  to  the  body,  or  the  greater  the  amount  of 
median ical  action  invested  in  it  by  percussion,  compres- 
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sion,  or  friction,  the  greater  will  be  the  rapidity  of  some, 
and  tlie  wider  the  amplitude  of  other,  atomic  oscillations. 

As  already  indicated,  the  atoms  or  molecules  thus 
vibrating,  and  ever  as  it  were  seeking  wider  room,  urge  each 
other  apart,  and  thus  cause  the  body  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents  to  expand  in  volume.  Bj  the  force  of  cohesion, 
then,  the  molecules  are  held  together  ;  by  the  force  of  heat 
they  are  pushed  asunder  ;  and  on  the  relation  of  these 
two  antagonistic  powers  the  aggregation  of  the  body 
depends.  Every  fresh  increment  of  heat  pushes  the  mole- 
culea  more  widely  apart ;  but  the  force  of  cohesion,  like 
all  other  known  forces,  acts  more  and  more  feebly  as  the 
distance  through  which  it  acts  is  augmented.  As,  therefore, 
the  heat  grows  strong,  its  opponent  grows  weak,  until, 
finally,  the  particles  are  bo  far  loosened  from  the  thrall  of 
cohesion,  as  to  be  at  liberty,  not  only  to  vibrate  to  and 
&o  across  a  fixed  position,  but  also  to  roll  or  glide  around 
each  other.  Cohesion  is  not  yet  destroyed,  but  it  is  so  far 
modified  that  the  particles,  while  still  offering  resistance 
to  being  torn  directly  asunder,  have  their  lateral  mobility 
over  each  other's  surfaces  secured.  This  ie  the  liquid 
octndition  of  matter. 

In  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  the  motion  of  every 
molecule  is  controlled  by  the  molecules  which  surround  it. 
But  when  we  develop  heat  of  sufficient  power,  even  within 
the  body  of  a  liquid,  the  noolecvdes  break  the  last  fetters 
of  cohesion,  and  fly  asunder  to  form  bubbles  of  vapour. 
If,  moreover,  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  liquid  be  quite 
free,  that  is  to  say,  uncontrolled  either  by  a  liquid  or 
a  solid,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  some  of  the  vibrating 
superficial  molecules  will  be  jerked  entirely  away  from 
the  liquid,  and  will  fly  with  a  certain  velocity  through 
■pace.  Thus  freed  from  the  influence  of  cohesion,  wa 
have  matter  in  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  form. 
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This  conceptioD  of  gaseous  molecules  is  now  generally 
accepted,  as  expressing  the  truth  of  nature.  Such  mole- 
cules are  supposed  to  be  always  flying  in  straight  lines 
through  space.  Tlie  hypothesis  has  been  developed  in 
our  day  by  Joule,  Kronig,  and  Alaxwell,  but  chiefly  in  a 
series  of  admirable  papers  by  Clausius.  The  quickness 
with  which  the  perfume  of  an  odorous  body  fills  a  room, 
might  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  idea  of  direct  projec- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  proved,  that  if  the  theory  of 
rectilinear  motion  be  true,  the  moleciiles  must  move  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  feet  a  second.  Hence  it  might 
be  objected  that,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  odours 
ought  to  spread  much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  observed 
to  do. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  odoriferous 
molecules  have  to  make  their  way  through  a  crowd  of  air 
atoms,  with  which  they  come  into  incessant  collision.  On 
an  average,  the  distance  through  which  such  a  molecule  can 
travel  «'ithoat  striking  against  an  atom  of  air,  is  inflni- 
1  tefiimal,  the  propagation  of  a  perfume  through  air  being 
thus  enormously  retarded  by  the  air  itself.  When  a  free 
communication  is  opened  between  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
and  a  vacuum,  the  vacuous  space  is  almost  instantaneously 
tilled  with  the  vapour  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  determine  the  average  velocities 
with  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  atoms  of 
various  gases  move.  Taking,  for  example,  a  gas  at  the 
pressure  of  an  atmosphere,  and  placing  it  in  a  vessel  a 
cubic  inch  in  size  and  shape,  we  can  calculate  from  the 
weight  of  the  gas  the  velocity  with  which  its  particles 
must  strike  each  side  of  the  cube  in  order  to  counteract 
a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  The  lighter  the  gas  is,  the  greater 
of  course  must  be  its  velocity  to  produce  the  required 
effect.  According  to  Clausius  (Phil.  Mag.,  1857,  voL  xiv. 
p.  124),  the  average  velocities  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen. 
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nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  are  respectively  as  follows : 


Oxygen  , 
Nitrogen  . 
Hydrogen 


l,fiI4  feet  per  second. 
1.616    „ 
6,060    ,. 


As  far  back  as   1848,  Mr.  Joule   found  the  velocity  of 
hydrogen  atoms  to  be  6,055  feet  per  second. 

According  to  this  theory,  which  is  known  as  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  gases,  we  are  to  figure  tlie  molecules 
of  a  gas  as  flying  in  straight  lines  through  space,  imping- 
ing like  little  projectiles  upon  each  other,  and  striking 
against  the  boundaries  of  the  space  they  occupy.  I  place 
a  bladder,  half  filled  with  air,  imder  tlie  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  and  remove  the  air  £rom  the  receiver.  The 
bladder  swells.  According  to  our  present  theory,  this 
expansion  of  the  bladder  is  produced  by  the  shooting  of 
atomic  projectiles  against  it^  interior  surface.  'VNTien  air 
is  admitted  into  the  receiver,  tlie  bladder  sliiivels  to  its 
former  size ;  and  here  we  must  figure  the  discharge  of 
the  atoms  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  bladder,  driv- 
ing the  envelope  inwards,  causing,  at  the  Fame  time, 
the  atoms  withiu  to  concentrate  their  fire,  until  finally 
the  force  from  within  equals  that  from  without,  and  the 
envelope  remains  quiescent.  All  the  impressions,  then, 
which  we  derive  from  heated  air  or  vapoxu"  are,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  due  to  the  impact  of  gaseous  mole- 
cules. Thus  the  impression  one  receives  on  entering  the 
hot  room  of  a  Turkish  bath,  is  caused  by  the  atomic 
patter  there  maintained  against  the  surface  of  the  body. 

When,  instead  of  placing  the  bladder  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  withdrawing  the  external  air, 
augment,  by  heat,  as  in  a  former  experiment,  the  projeo-^ 
tile  force  of  the  atoms  within  it,  these  strike  with  such 
impetuous  energy  against  the  inner  surface  as  to  cause 
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tlie  envelope  to  retreat:  the  bladder  swells  and  becomes 
apparentlj  6lled  with  uir. 


be 
f 


Correct  idejis,  like  sound  seed,  require  a  soil,  that  is  to 
gay,  the  soil  of  public  intelligence,  to  render  them  fruitful. 
Wanting  this  they  often  perish,  or  exist  for  long  periods 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  In  more  favourable 
times  other  minds  arise,  and,  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
wider  basis  of  fact,  arrive  at  and  render  permanent  the 
same  ideas.  This  might  seem  to  be  only  an  act  of  revival, 
but  it  is  often  a  real  re-creation.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  theory  of 
beat  as  a  whole,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  special  part  of 
that  theory  on  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  which  lias  been  just  described  was  enun- 
ciated by  Daniel  BeniouiUi  in  1738.  He  considered  the 
case  of  a  vertical  cylinder  containing  very  small  molecules 
and  closed  by  a  movable  lid  on  which  was  placed  a 
weight.  The  molecules  he  supposed  to  be  darting  in  all 
directions  with  enormous  velocity.  Striking  against  the 
lid  they  woidd,  he  allege<l,  support  it  exactly  like  an 
elastic  fluid  which,  when  the  weight  is  diminished,  ex- 
pands, and  when  the  weight  is  augmented  contracts  in 
volume.  Such  an  assemblage  of  flying  molecules  could, 
according  to  Bemouilli,  produce  all  the  physical  effects 
which  had  been  actually  observed  with  air,  and  they  also 
suggested  and  explained  other  effects  which  had  not  yet 
been  investigated. 

'If,'  he  says,  'the  weight  on  the  lid  be  augmented, 
d  the  gas  compressed,  the  lid  has  to  endure  on  the  part 
<{  the  fluid  a  resistance  increased  twofold.  First,  because 
the  number  of  the  molecules  in  relation  to  the  space  they 
occupy  is  rendered  greater,  and  secondly  because  each 
molecule  repeats  its  shock  more  frequently  than  before. 
The  nearer  the  molecules  are  pressed  together,  the  more 
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nipidly  must  their  shocks  succeed  each  other.  But  the 
elasticity  of  air  is  not  only  increased  by  compression,  it 
is  also  increased  by  heat.  And,  as  it  is  assumed  that 
the  heat  is  always  augmented  when  the  motion  of  the 
molecules  is  increased,  it  follows  that  the  augmented 
elasticity  of  warmed  air,  at  a  constant  volume,  arises  from 
a  more  violent  motion  of  the  molecules.' 

We  have  here  an  arrangement  intended  to  show  in 
a  simple  manner  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat.  The 
flask,  r  (fig.  43),  is  empty,  except  as  regards  air,  which 

Fio.  43. 


may  be  heated  by  placing  a  spirit-latup  underneath  the 
flask.  From  the  flask  a  bent  tube  passes  to  a  dish,  con- 
taining a  coloured  liquid.  In  the  dish,  a  glass  tube,  t  t, 
two  feet  long,  closed  at  the  top  and  full  of  the  coloured 
liquid,  is  inverted.  The  liquid  column  is  sustained  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  tube  passing  from  Xhe 
flask  F  is  caused  to  turn  up  exactly  underneath  the  open 
end  of  the  upright  tube,  so  that  if  a  bubble  of  air  should 
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issue  from  the  former,  it  will  ascend  the  latter.  1  now 
heat  the  flask ;  the  air  expands,  and  bubbles  are  driven 
from  the  end  of  the  bent  tube.  They  ascend  in  the  tube 
t  t,  and  depress  the  coloured  liquid,  imtil  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  seconds  the  whole  column  of  liquid  has  been 
displaced  by  air. 

The  general  fact  of  expansion  is  thus  simply  illus- 
trated, but  we  must  not  be  content  with  regarding  these 
phenomena  in  a  general  way.  ^^'ithout  exact  quantitative 
determinations  our  discoveries  would  soon  confound  and 
bewilder  us.  We  must  now  inqriire  what  is  the  amount 
of  expansion  which  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  able  to 
produce  in  a  gas  ?  This  is  an  important  point,  and  de- 
mands our  special  attention.  In  speaking  of  the  volume 
of  a  gas,  we  should  have  no  distinct  notion  of  its  real  value 
if  the  temperature  of  the  gaa  were  omitted,  so  largely  does 
the  volume  vary  with  the  temperature.  Place,  then,  a 
definite  measure  of  gas  at  the  precise  temperature  of  water 
when  it  begins  to  freeze,  or  of  ice  when  it  begins  to  melt, 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  or  0°  Cent., 
in  an  envelope  which  offers  no  resistance  to  expansion. 

that  measure  of  gas  one  degree  in  temperature,  the 
ogpheric  pressure  on  the  unresisting  envelope  which 

the  gait  being  preserved  perfectly  constant.  The  gas 
will  expand  by  a  quantity  which  we  may  call  a ;  raise 
it  another  degree  in  temperature,  its  volume  will  be  ex- 
panded by  2o,  a  third  degree  will  cause  an  expansion  of 
3a,  and  so  on.  For  every  degree  added  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas,  it  expands  by  the  same  amount.  What 
is  this  amount  ?  No  matter  what  the  vobime  of  the  gas 
may  l>e  at  the  freezing  temperature,  the  addition  of  one 
legree  Fahrenheit  to  that  temperature  augments  its 
volume  by  j-J^  of  its  own  amount ;  while  by  raising  it 
one  degree  Centigrade  we  augment  the  volume  by  -jij 
of  its  own  amount.     A  cubic  foot  of  gas,  for  example. 
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at  0°  C.  becomes,  on  being  heated  to  1°,  l-j^  cubic  foot, 
or,  expressed  in  decimals — 

1  voL  at  0°  C.  becomes     1    +    -00366  at  1°  C. ; 
at  2"  C.  becomes     1    +    -00366  x  2 ; 
at  3°  C.  becomes     1    4    -00366  x  3,  and  bo  on. 

The  constant  number  -00366,  which  expresses  the  frac- 
tion of  its  own  volume,  which  a  gas,  at  the  freezing  tem- 
,  perature  expands  on  being  heated  one  degree,  is  called 
the  coffficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas.  Of  course  if  we 
use  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  coefficient  will  be 
smaller  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  5. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  so-called  permanent 
gases  expand  by  almost  piecisely  the  same  amount  for  every 
degree  added  to  their  temperature.  We  can  deduce  from 
this  with  extreme  probability  the  important  conclusion, 
that  where  heat  causes  a  true  gas  to  expand,  the  work  it 
performs  consists  solely  in  overcoming  the  external  pressure 
— that,  in  other  words,  the  heat  is  not  interfered  with  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  gaseous  molecules.  For  if 
this  were  the  case,  we  should  have  every  reason  to  expect, 
in  the  case  of  different  ga^es,  differences  of  expansion 
similar  to  those  observed  in  liquids  and  solids.  I  said 
intentionally  *  by  almost  precisely  the  same  amount,'  for 
many  gases  which  seem  permanent  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures deviate  slightly  from  the  rule.  This  will  be  seen 
from  t])e  following  table: 


Nnmc  of  Om 

Coelflcient  of  BxpiuulAn 

Hydrogen    .... 

.     000368 

Air 

.     000S67 

Onrbonic  oxide        .            .            . 

.     0  00367          i 

Carbonic  acid 

.     00037 1           ' 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen 

.     0-00372 

Sulphurous  acid 

.     000390 

Here  hydrogen,  air,  and  carbonic  oxide   agree    ver] 
closely ;  still  there  is  a  Hlijrht  difference,  the  coefficient  fo; 
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bydrogeo  being  the  least.  lb  tlieotber  cases  we  remark  • 
it«r  deviation  from  the  rule ;  and  it  is  putieularly  to 
[be  noticed  that  the  gases  which  deviate  most  are  those 
r  an  iMorssf  U^ar  point  of  liquefaction.  Uatil  tbe 
^eod  of  1877  the  first  three  gases  in  the  table  resisted 
all  attempts  to  liquefy  them,  while  the  othen  liad 
yielded  to  the  combined  action  of  cold  and  pressore. 
These  latter,  therefore,  were  considered  to  be  inperfaet 
occiipTing  a  kind  of  intermediate  place  between 
the  liquid  and  the  perfect  gaseous  condition. 


MATm^    CALCCLATIO!!    OP    TBI     MICHiMCAL   ■QriTAI.nrT 
or    HXAT. 

This  much  made  clear,  we  shall  now  approach,  bv  slow 
degrees,  a  difficult,  but  mo^t  important,  subject — none  in- 
|deed  more  important,  or  involving  more  momentous  issues, 
in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science.  That  a  deSnite 
relation  existed  between  the  heat  develofted  by  mechanical 
action  and  the  force  «bich  produces  it,  floated  doubt- 
less in  many  minds  before  it  received  either  correct 
enunciation  or  experimental  proof.  The  celebrated  Mont- 
olfier  entertained  the  idea  of  the  equivalence  of  heat 
ad  work ;  and  the  idea  was  developed  by  his  nephew, 
fa.  Seguin,  in  his  volume  '  On  the  Influence  of  Railways,' 
printed  in  1 839.  Those,  moreover,  who  reflect  on  the  vital 
s — thermal,  chemical,  aud  mechanical — which 
curia  the  animal  body,  and  oa  the  relation  of  all  of  them 
to  the  force  of  food,  are  led  naturally  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
interdependence  between  forces  in  general.  It  is  therefore 
hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  man  who  was  the  first 
to  raise  this  idea  to  a  previously  unattained  clearness 
in  his  own  mind,  was  a  physician.  In  1842,  the  lute\ 
Dr.  Mi.yer,  of  Heilbronn  in  Germany,  briefly  enunciated 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  forces  of  inorganic 
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nature,  winding  up  his  reflections  by  the  determination  of 
the  '  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.' '  He  followed  up, 
as  will  be  shown  in  due  time,  the  ezpodtion  of  the 
principle  of  equivalence  by  its  fearless  application.  But  > 
the  theoretic  views  of  Mayer,  profound  and  far-reaching 
as  they  were,  required  an  experimental  basis  of  a  strength 
commensurate  with  their  importance  ;  and  to  Dr.  Joule,  of 
Manchester,  belongs  the  honour  of  biulding  this  irrefra- 
gable foundation.*  We  shall  take  the  labours  of  these  two  > 
eminent  men  in  their  historic  order,  clearing  the  way  for 
Mayer  by  a  brief  development  of  the  data  on  which  he 
founded  his  calculation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat. 

Suppose  a  quantity  of  air  to  be  contained  in  a  very  tall  -ij 
cylinder,  a  b  (tig.  44),  the  transverse  section  of  which  is  \ 
one  square  inch  in  area.  Let  the  top  a  of  the  cylinder  be 
open  to  the  air,  and  let  F  he  a  piston,  which  can  move 
air-tight  and  udthout  friction  up  or  down  in  the  cylinder. 
For  reasons  to  be  explained  immediately,  I  wiU  suppose 
the  piston  to  weigh  two  pounds  one  ounce.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  let  the  piston  be  at  the 
middle  point  p  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  the  distance  from 
B  to  p  be  273  inches — the  air  underneath  the  piston  being 


<  Liebig'i  Annnlen,  rul.  xlii.  p.  233  ;  Pliil.  Mug.  4th  Serin,  rol.  zxir. 
p.  S71 ;  «nd  in  risiimi,  Phil.  Mag.  rol.  xxt.  p.  378. 

I  hare  been  indetitetl  to  Sir  C.  WhcalBtone  for  the  perusiil  of  ■  mre  and 
carious  pamphlet  by  G.  Rebcnstein,  vith  the  following  (tniniUteil)  title: 
•  Prtigress  i)f  onr  Time.  Gonemtionof  Hoat  withuntFuel;  or, Dciicrij>tioD  of 
a  Mecbaniciil  Procew,  bnsnd  on  physical  and  malhematica]  proofa,  by  which 
Cnloric  may  bo  eitnieted  from  Atmospheric  Air,  and  in  a  high  do(n«e  oon- 
contr.itod.  ThechcaprstSubalitnte  for  Fuel  in  moat  cases  where  conibnalion 
is  uKi'ssivrj.'  Rebcnstein  deduces  from  the  experiments  of  Dulong  the  quan- 
tity of  beat  evolved  in  the  compression  of  a  gna.  No  glimpfo  of  the 
dynamical  theory  is,  however,  to  be  fouod  in  his  paper;  his  beat  is  malter 
( Wdrmettof^  which  is  sqnerzed  out  of  the  air  as  water  is  oat  of  a  spong*. 

'  Mr.  Joule's  experiraenta  on  the  mechanical  equi\-alent  of  hant  extend 
from  1843  to  1849. 
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at  a  temperature  of  0°  C.  Tben,  on  heatiug  the  air  from 
0°  to  1°  C,  the  piston,  as  we  have  already  learned,  will 
rise  one  inch,  and  stand  at  274  inches  above  the 
bottom.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  two  de- 
grees, the  piston  will  stand  at  275 ;  if  raised  three 
degrees,  it  will  stand  at  276 ;  if  raised  ten  degrees, 
it  will  stand  at  283;  if  100  degrees,  it  will  stand 
at  373  inches  above  the  bottom.  Finally,  if  the 
temperature  were  raised  to  273°  C,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  273  inches  would  be  added  to  the 
height  of  the  column,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
by  heating  the  air  to  273°  C,  iti  volume  would 
be  doubled. 

In  this  experiment,  the  expanding  air  executes 
work.  In  lifting  the  piston  from  p  to  a  ib  over- 
comes the  downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  amounts  to  15  lbs.,  and  also  the  weight  of 
the  piston,  which  is  2  lbs.  1  oz.  The  work  done 
by  the  air  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the  raising 
a  weight  of  17  lbs.  1  oz.,  or  273  ounces,  to  a 
height  of  273  inches.  The  same  amount  of  work 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  atmosphere  alwve 
F  were  entirely  abolished,  a  frictionless  piston 
'■Weighing  17  lbs.  1  oz.  being  placed  at  p. 

Let  us  now  alter  our  mode  of  experiment,  and  instead 

of  allowing  the  air  to  expand,  let  us  oppose  its  expansion 

by  augmenting  the  pressure  upon  it.     In  otiier  words,  let 

ua  keep  its  volume  constant  while  it   is   being  heated. 

jSuppose,  as  before,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gas  to 

'l)e  0°  C,  the  pressure  upon  it,  including  the  weight  of  the 

piston  F,  being  as  formerly  273  ounces.    Let  us  warm  the  -i 

gas  from  0'  C.  to  1°  C. ;  what  weight  must  we  add  at  p 

in  order  to  keep  its  volume  constant  ?     Exactly  one  ounce. 

But  we  have  supposed  the  gas,  at  the  commencement,  to 

be  under  a  pressure  qf  273  ounces,  and  the  pressure  it 
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sustains  is  the  measure  of  its  elastic  force  ;  hence,  by  being 
heated  one  degree,  the  elastic  force  of  the  gaa  has  aug- 
mented by  -j-Ly  of  what  it  was  at  0°.  If  we  warm 
it  2°,  2  ounces  must  be  added  to  keep  its  volume  constant ; 
if  3°,  3  ounces  must  be  added.  And  if  we  raise  its  tem- 
perature 273°,  we  shall  have  to  add  273  ounces,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  double  the  original  pressure,  to  keep 
the  volume  constant. 

It  is  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  to  avoid 
fractions,  that  I  have  supposed  the  air  to  be  under  the 
original  pressure  of  273  ounces.  For  as  long  as  the  air 
behaves  as  a  sensibly  perfect  gas,  no  matter  what  the 
pressure  may  be,  the  addition  of  1°  C.  to  its  temperature 
produces  an  augmentation  of -jH  of  the  elastic  force  which 
the  air  possesses  at  0°  C,  while  by  raising  its  temperature 
273°  without  expansion,  its  elastic  force  is  doubled.  Let  us 
now  compare  this  experiment  with  the  last  one.  There  we 
heated  a  certain  amount  of  gas  from  0°  to  273°  C.  and 
doubled  its  volume  by  so  doing,  the  double  volume  being 
attained  by  lifting  a  weight  of  273  ounces  through  a  height 
of  273  inches.  IFere  we  heat  the  same  amount  of  g^B 
from  0°  to  273°,  but  we  do  not  permit  it  to  lift  any  weight. 
The  quantity  of  matt<»r  heated  in  both  cases  is  the  same  ;  "* 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  heated  is  the  same ;  but 
are  the  absolute  quantities  of  heat  imparted  in  both  cases 
the  same?  By  no  means.  Supposing  that  to  raise  the  j\ 
temperature  of  the  air,  whose  volume  is  kept  constant,* 
273°,  the  heat  of  10  grains  of  burning  wax  is  necessary; 
then  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whose  pressure 
is  kept  constant,  an  eqtial  number  of  degrees,  would 
require  the  consumption  of  14J  grains  of  the  same  com-  "^ 
bustilile  matter.  At  this  point  the  genius  of  Mayer 
struck  in.  Tlie  material  theory  had  referred  the  extra 
consumption  to  the  greater  '  capacity  '  of  the  rarefied  air 
tor  heat.     Mayer,  on  the  contrary,  discarding  the  un*  ^^ 
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proved  and  incorrect  assumption  of  changed  capacity, 
regarded  tits  heai  of  the  additional  4^  grains  of  icojj  "• 
ae  entirdy  oojisuvfied  in  lifting  the  weight.  Thus  Ibe^^ 
material  theory  supposed  the  beat ;  though  hidden,  to 
be  still  in  existence,  as  heat;  while  Mayer's  theory 
affirmed  the  total  disappearance  of  the  beat  through  its 
expenditure  in  work.  Using  accurate  numbers,  the  quan- 
tity of  beat  applied  when  the  pressure  is  constant,  is  to 
the  quantity  applied  when  the  rolume  is  constant,  as  •' 

1-421  : 1.  l/ 

The  quantity  of  work  here  executed  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  expended  are  both  perfectly  definite ;  hence  the 
possibility  of  comparing  them  together,  and  of  expressing 
the  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  In  this  establishment  of 
an  exact  quantitative  relation  between  Heat  and  Work, 
the  sftecuJations,  reasonings,  and  experiments  of  all  tbe 
pbilosopbers  mentioned  in  our  Second  Lecture  find  their 
culmination.  I  will  now  endeavoiu:  to  calculate  before 
you  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. 

Let  c  (fig.  45)  be  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  base  one 
square  foot  in  area.  Let  pp  mark  the  upper  surface  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C. 
or  32°  Fahr.  The  height  a  p  will  then  be 
one  foot.  Let  the  air  be  heated  till  its 
volume  is  doubled.  To  effect  this  it  must, 
as  before  expLiined,  be  raised  273°  C,  or 
490°  F.  in  temperature ;  and  when  ex- 
panded, its  upper  surface  will  stand  at 
p*  y,  one  foot  above  its  initial  position. 
But  in  rising  from  p  p  to  p'  P'  it  has  forced 
liack  the  atmosphere,  which  exerts  a  pros- 
ture  of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of  its  upper  surface, 
the  area  of  which  is  144  square  inches.  In  other  words, 
it  has  lifted  a  weight  of  144  x  16  =  2,160  lbs.  to  a  height 
of  one  foot. 
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The  usual  way  of  expressing  numerically  a  definite 
quantity  of  heat  is  to  state  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  which  it  could  raise  1°  in  temperature.  The  '  unit 
of  heat '  is  the  quantity  which  would  raise  1  lb.  of  water 
1°,  My  aim  now  is  to  express  in  such  units  the  quantity  of 
heat  applied  in  the  foregoing  experiment  to  the  performance 
of  work.  Comparing  equal  weights  of  air  and  water,  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
former  one  degree  would  raise  that  of  the  latter  a  little 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree.  Employing  the  old 
phraseology,  the  '  capacity  '  of  water  for  beat  being  1,  the 
capacity  of  air  would  be  a  little  less  than  J.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  would  be  0*24.  Now  the  weight  of  our  cubic 
foot  of  air  is  1'29  oz. ;  hence  the  quantity  of  beat  required 
to  raise  1'29  oz.  of  air  490°  Fahr.  would  raise  a  little  less 
than  on&-fourth  of  that  weight  of  water  490°.  The  exact 
quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  our  1'29  oz.  of  air  is 
1-29  X  0-24  =  0-3 1  oz. 

But  0*31  oz.  of  water,  heated  to  490".  is  equivalent  to 
152  ozs,  or  9  J  lbs.  heated  1°.  Thus  the  beat  imparted  to 
our  cubic  foot  of  air,  in  order  to  double  its  volume,  and 
enable  it  to  lift  a  weight  of  2,160  lbs.  one  foot  bigh,  would 
be  competent  to  raise  9^  lbs.  of  water  one  degree  in  tem- 
perature. 

The  air  has  here  been  heated  under  the  constant 
pressiire  of  the  atmosphere,  and  we  have  learned  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  expended  on  air  under  constant  pressure 
is  to  that  expended  on  the  same  air  at  constant  volume 
aa  1-421  :  1  ;  hence  we  have  the  statement : 

lb«.       lbs.  ^ 

1-421  ;  1  =  9-5  :  6-7, 

which  shows  that  the  quantity  of  he^t  necessary  to  aug- 
ment the  temperature  of  our  cubic  foot  of  air,  at  constant 
volume,  490°,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  6-7  lbs.  of 
water  1°  F. 
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Deducting  0*7  Ibe.  from  9'5  lbs.,   we  find  that  the  ^ 
excess  of  heat  imparted  to  the  air,  in  the  case  where  it  m 
j'crmitted  to  expand,  is  competent  to  raise  2*8  lbs.  of  water 
1"  in  temperature. 

As  explained  already,  this  excess  is  employed  to  lift  a  "^ 
weight  of  2,160  lbs.  one  foot  high.     Dividing  2,160  by 
2*8,  we  find  that  a  quantity  of  heat  suflBcient  to  raise  1  lb. 
of  water  1°  Fahr.  in  temperature,  is  competent  to  raise  a 
weight  of  771  "4  lbs.  a  foot  high.     If  the  centigrade  scale  >'' 
be  used  the  equivalent  is  1390  foot-pounds.' 

This  is  Mayer's  calculation  of  the  Mechanical   Equi- 
valent of  Heat. 

Mayer's  first  brief  paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  contains  merely  an  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  found  the  equivalent.  In  that  paper  were 
enunciated  the  convertibility  and  indestructibility  of  force, 
and  its  author  referred  to  the  mechaniciil  equivalent  of  heat, 
merely  in  illustration  of  his  principles.  The  essay  was 
avowedly  a  kind  of  preliminary  note.  Mayer's  subsequent 
labours  conferred  dignity  on  the  theory  which  tliey  illus- 
trated. In  1 845  he  published  an  Essay  on  Organic  Motion 
and  Nutrition,  of  extraordinary  merit  and  importance. 
It  embraced  a  full  development  of  the  principles  on  which 
his  calculation  of  1842  was  based.*  This  was  followed  in 
1848  by  an  E?say  on  Celestial  Dynamics,  in  which,  with 
kremarkablo  boldness,  sagacity,  and  completeness,  he 
'developed  the  meteoric  theory  of  solar  heat.  And  this 
was  followed  by  a  fourth  memoir  in  1851.  To  these 
imperishable  productions  we  shall  have  occasion  subse- 
quently to  refer.  Taking  him  for  all  in  all,  the  right  of 
Dr.  Mayer  to  stand  in  the  van  of  the  founders  of  the  dy- 
namical theory  of  heat  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  disputed.* 

■  The  term  employed  to  expren  the  lifting  of  I  lb.  I  foot  high. 

•  Further  referred  to  »t  p.  6<3. 

*  Or.  Hajer  ended  a  life  of  saScriDg  on  March  21,  1878. 
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J0DLE8    EXrKRIUENTAL    liETEBUINATION    OF   THM   UECHANICIL 
EQniYALBST   OF  HSAT. 

On  the  2lBt  of  August,  1843,  Dr.  Joule,'  who  had 
already  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  researches  on 
the  heat  of  the  Voltaic  circuit,  communicated  to  the 
British  Association,  then  meeting  at  Cork,  a  paper  which 
was  devoted,  in  great  part,  to  the  determination  of  the 
•mechanical  value  of  heat.'  Joule's  publication  had 
been  preceded  by  a  long  course  of  experiments,  so  that 
his  first  work  and  Mayer's  were  to  a  great  extent  coii- 
temporaneous.  This  elaborate  investigation  gave  the 
following  weights  raised  one  foot  high,  as  equivalent  Ut 
the  wanning  of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit. 

1.  886  lbs.  5.      1,026  lbs. 

2.  1,001    „  6.         587    „ 

7. 


3.      1,040   „ 


4. 


910 


8. 


742   „ 

860   „ 


These  results,  it  will  be  observed,  varied  widely  from 
each  other,  and  partly  on  this  accotint  they  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  they  deserved. 

Vfoux  the  passage  of  water  through  narrow  tubes. 
Joule  deduced  an  equivalent  of 

770  foot-pounds. 

In  1844  he  deduced  from  experiments  on  the  conden- 
sation of  air,  the  following  equivalents  to  1  lb.  of  water 
heated  1°  Fahr. : 

832  foot-pounds. 

795         „ 

820 

814 

760 


n 

n 


<  PliU.  Mig.  1843,  vol.  zxiiL  p.  4S6. 
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As  the  skill  of  the  experimenter  increaEed,  we  find 
that  the  coincidence  of  his  results  became  closer.  In 
1845  Dr.  Joule  deduced  from  experiments  with  water, 
agitated  by  a  paddle-wheel,  an  equivalent  of 

890  foot-pounds. 

Summing  up  his  results  in  1845,  and  taking  the  mean, 
he  found  the  equivalent  to  be 

817  foot-pounds. 

In  1847  he  found  the  mean  of  two  experiments  to  give 
as  equivalent, 

781-8  foot-pounds. 

Finally,  in  1849,  applying  all  the  precautions  sug- 
gested by  seven  years'  experience,  he  obtained  the  following 
numbers  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat : 

772*692,  firom  the  friction  of  WMt«r,       meaD  of  40  nperimenti. 

774-083  „  „         mercury.      „  6(1 

774  987  „  ,,         caat-iron,     „  20  „ 

These  experiments  rank  among  the  most  memorable  that 
have  ever  been  executed  in  physical  science.  They  con- 
stitute the  experimental  demonstration  of  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat. 

For  reasons  assigned  in  his  paper,  Joule  fixes  the  exact 
equivalent  at 

772  foot-pounds. 

Between  1870  and  1878  Dr.  Joule  undertook  anew 
the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  found  it  to  be  772-55  foot-pounds. 

According  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mayer,  in  1842, 
the  equivalent  is 
*  771*4  foot-pounds. 

Such  a  coincidence  relieves  the  mind  of  every  shade  of 
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ODcertaintj  regarding  the  substantial  oorrectnesa  of  our 
present  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

The  investigations  here  briefly  referred  to,  place  Dr. 
Joule  in  the  foremost  rank  of  physical  philosophers. 
Mayer  thought  his  theory  out,  and,  by  an  ascent  of  in- 
tellect which  has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  science, 
rose  to  its  grandest  applications ;  Joule  Korked  his  theory 
out,  and  gave  it  the  solidity  of  experimental  trutli. 
True  to  the  speculative  instinct  of  his  country,  Mayer 
drew  large  and  weighty  conclusions  from  slender  pre- 
misses, creative  genius  atoning  for  the  scantiness  of  data ; 
while  the  Englishman  aimed,  above  all  things,  at  the 
tirm  establishment  of  facts.  The  future  historian  of 
science  will  not,  I  think,  place  these  men  in  anta- 
gonism. To  each  belongs  a  reputation  which  can  never 
fade,  for  the  share  he  has  had,  not  only  in  establishing 
the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  but  also  in  leading  the  way 
towards  a  right  appreciation  of  the  genend  energies  of  the 
universe. 

In  lifting  a  pound  weight  then,  by  heat,  to  a  height  of 
772  feet,  an  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  which  would 
raise  a  pound  of  water  from  60°  to  61°  F.;  while  in 
falling  firom  the  same  height  this  amount  of  heat  would 
be  generated.  In  order  to  imprint  upon  youi  minds  the 
thermal  effect  produced  by  a  body  falling  from  a  height, 
I  will  go  through  the  operation  of  allowing  a  lead  ball  to 
fall  from  our  ceiling  upon  this  floor.  That  the  ball  is 
at  the  present  moment  slightly  colder  than  the  air  of  this 
room  is  proved  by  bringing  the  lead  into  contact  with  the 
thermo-pile ;  the  deflection  of  the  needle  indicates  cold. 
On  the  floor  is  placed  a  slab  of  iron,  intended  to  receive 
the  lead,  and  also  cooler  than  the  air  of  the  room.  At  the 
top  of  the  house  is  an  assistant,  who  will  pull  up  the  ball 
by  means  of  a  string.  He  will  not  touch  the  ball,  nor 
will  he  allow  it  to  totich  anything  else.     The  lead  now 
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fidls,  and  is  received  upon  the  plate  of  iroD.  The  amount 
of  beat  generated  by  a  single  shock  is  very  small,  because 
th«  height  is  inconsiderable ;  we  will,  therefore,  allow  the 
ball  to  be  drawn  up  and  to  descend  three  or  four  times  in 
Eocoession.  Ailer  the  fourth  collision  I  place  the  baU 
opon  tbe  pile;  the  immediate  deflection  of  the  needle 
direction  declares  the  lead  to  be  heated.  According  to 
the  dynamical  theory,  the  motion  of  tho  lead,  as  a  mass, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the  mass,  producing 
among  them  the  agitation  we  call  heat. 

We  can  readily  calculate  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
in  this  experiment.  The  space  fallen  through  by  the  ball 
in  each  instance  is  26  feet.  The  heat  generated  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  through  which  the  body  falls. 
Now  a  ball  of  lead  in  falling  through  772  feet  would  gene- 
rate heat  sufficient  to  raise  its  own  temperature  30'  F.,  ita 
•capiacity '  being  ■j'o^'^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  water:  hence,  in  falling 
through  26  feet,  which  is  in  round  numbers  ^th  of  772, 
the  heat  generated  would,  if  all  concentrated  in  the  load, 
rai*e  its  temperature  one  degree.  This  is  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  by  a  single  descent  of  the  ball,  and  four 
times  this  amount  would,  of  course,  be  generated  by  four 
descents.  The  heat,  however,  is  not  all  concentrated  in 
the  ball ;  a  small  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  iron  on 
whicli  it  falls. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  tliat  if  motion  be  imp.orted  to  a 
body  by  other  means  than  gravity,  the  destruction  of  this 
motion  also  produces  beat.  A  rifle  bullet  when  it  strikes 
a  target  is  intensely  heated.  The  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  enables  us  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  amount 
of  beat  generated  by  the  bullet,  when  its  velocity  is  known. 
This  is  a  point  worthy  of  owe  attention,  and  in  dealing 
with  it  permit  me  to  address  myself  to  those  of  my  audi- 
ence who  are  unacquainted  with  even  the  elements  of 
mechanics.     Everyone  knows  that  the  greater  the  heif^ht 
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from  which  a  bodj  fells,  the  greater  is  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  the  earth,  and  that  this  is  entirely  due  to 
the  greater  velocity  impartfd  to  the  body  in  falling  from 
the  greater  height.  The  velocity  is  not,  however,  pro- 
portional to  the  height.  If  the  height  be  augmented 
fotir-fold,  the  velocity  is  augmented  only  two-fold ;  if  the 
height  be  augmented  nine-fold,  the  velocity  is  augmented 
only  three-fold  :  if  the  height  be  augmented  sixteen-fold, 
the  velocity  is  augmented  only  four-fold  :  or,  expressed 
generally,  the  height  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity. 

But  the  heat  genenited  by  the  collision  of  the  falling 
body  increases  simply  as  the  height ;  consequently,  the 
heat  generated  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

If  therefore  we  double  the  velocity  of  a  projectile,  we 
augment  the  heat  generated,  when  its  motion  is  destroyed, 
four-fold ;  if  we  triple  its  velocity,  we  augment  the  heat 
nine-fold  ;  if  we  quadruple  the  velocity,  we  augment  the 
heat  sixt«en-fold,  and  so  on. 

The  velocity  imparted  to  a  body  by  gravity  in  falling 
through  772  feet  is,  in  round  numbers,  223  feet  a  second ; 
that  is  to  say,  immediately  before  the  body  strikes  the 
earth,  this  is  its  velocity.  Six  times  this  quantity,  or 
1,338  feet  a  second,  would  not  bean  inordinate  velocity 
for  a  rifle  bullet. 

But  a  rifle  bullet,  if  formed  of  lead,  moving  at  a 
velocity  of  223  feet  a  second,  would  generate  on  striking  a 
target  an  amount  of  heat  which,  if  concentrated  in  the 
bullet,  would,  as  already  shown,  raise  its  temperature  30° 
F. ;  with  6  times  this  velocity  it  would  generate  '36  times 
the  amount  of  heat;  hence  36  times  30,  or  1,080°,  would 
represent  the  augmentation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bullet  on  striking  a  target  with  a  velocity  of  1,338  feet  a 
second.  If  all  the  heat  generated  were  confined  to  the 
btdlet  itself,  this  amount  of  heat  would  be  sufficient  to  foae 
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lead.  This  was  ntnnised  in  1 862,  when  I  first  wrote 
this  subject,  and  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870 
the  partial  fusion  of  Chassepot  bullets  by  their  impact 
against  bones  was  actoally  obeerved.  Were  the  ball  iron 
initead  of  lead,  the  beat  generated,  under  the  conditions 
snppoeed,  would  be  competent  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  ball  only  about  ^rd  of  1 ,080°,  because  the  capacity  of 
iron  for  heat  is  about  three  times  that  of  lead. 
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If  we  could  allow  air  to  expand  without  any  final 
performance  of  work,  and  if  the  temperature  of  such  air 
remained  unchanged,  notwithstanding  its  expansion,  we 
should  have  our  reasonings  clenched  in  a  Tery  conclusive 
manner.  The  experiment  is  not 
only  possible,  but  it  has  been 
made.  For  its  first  form  we  are 
indebted  to  Gay-Lussac,  who  did 
not  see  its  significance.  These 
two  copper  vessels,  a,  b  (fig.  46), 
are  of  the  same  size:  one  of  them, 
.1,  is  exhausted,  and  the  other,  b, 
filled  with  air.  I  turn  the  cock 
c ;  the  air  nishes  out  of  b  into  a, 
until  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  established  in  both 
veesels.  Experiments  which  we  have  already  made  inform 
us  that  the  working  air  which  remains  in  b  must  be  chilled. 
The  atoms  enter  a  with  a  certain  velocity,  to  generate 
which  the  heat  of  the  air  in  b  has  been  sacrificed  ;  but  they 
immediately  strike  against  the  interior  surface  of  a,  their 
motion  of  translation  is  arrested,  and  the  exact  quantity 
of  heat  lost  by  B  appears  in  a.  The  contents  of  a  and  b 
mixed  together,  give  air  of  the  original  temperature; 
there  is  no  work  performed,  and  tliere  is  no  heat  lost. 
This  was  Gay-Lussac's  result.  With  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  in  view,  Dr.  Joule  expanded  this  experiment  by 
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compressing  twenty-two  atmospheres  of  air  into  one  of  his 
vessels,  while  the  other  was  exhausted.  Placing  both 
vessels  in  water,  kept  properly  agitated,  no  augmentation 
of  its  temperature  was  observed,  when  the  gas  was  allowed 
to  stream  from  one  vessel  into  the  other.' 

Let  the  top  of  the  cylinder  (fig.  44,  p.  1 25)  be  closed, 
and  let  the  half  above  the  piston  p  be  a  perfect  vacimm; 
let  the  air  in  the  lower  half  be  heated  up  to  273°  C,  its 
volume  being  kept  constant.  Supposing  the  piston  to  vanish 
suddenly,  the  air  would  instantly  expand  and  fill  the 
cylinder.  The  lower  portion  of  the  column  would  thereby 
be  chilled,  but  the  upper  portion  would  be  heated,  and 
mixing  both  portions  together,  we  should  have  the  whole 
column  at  a  temperature  of  273°.  In  this  case,  we  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  from  0°  to  273°,  and  afterwards 
allow  it  to  double  its  volume;  the  temperatures  at  the 
commencement,  and  at  the  end,  are  the  same  as  when 
the  gas  expands  against  a  constant  pressure,  or  lifts  a 
constant  weight ;  but  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  the 
latter  case  is  1'421  times  that  employed  in  the  former — 
because,  in  tlie  one  case,  the  gas  performs  mechanical 
work,  while  in  the  other  it  does  not.  It  was  a  similar 
result,  obtained  in  his  experiments  on  steam,  that  caused 
the  illustrious  French  physicist  Regnault  to  give  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

Rarefaction,  therefore,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  lowering  of  the  mean  temperature  of  a  mass  of  air. 
It  wais,  and  is  still,  a  current  notion,  that  the  mere  ex- 
pansion of  a  gas  produces  refrigeration,  no  matter  how 
that  expansion  may  be  effected.  The  coldness  of  the 
higher  atmospheric  regions  has  been  accounted  for  by 
reference  purely  to  the  expansion  of  the  air.  It  was 
thought  that  what  we  have  called  the  'capacity  for  heat' 
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was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  rarefied  than  of  the  un- 
rarefied  air,  and  that  chilling  must  therefore  be  the  con- 
Bequenco  of  rarefaction.  Both  theory  and  experiment 
prop's  that  there  is  no  such  difference  of  capacity  as  that 
here  assumed.  The  refrigeration  which  accompanies  ex- 
pansion, when  air  ascends  from  low  to  high  elevations, 
is  due  to  the  consumption  of  heat  in  the  work  of  forcing 
back  the  atmosphere  surrounding  and  pressing  against  the 
expanding  air.  Where  no  work  is  performed,  there  is  no 
absolute  refrigeration.  All  this  needs  reflection  to  arrive 
at  clearness,  but  every  effort  of  this  kind  which  you  make 
will  render  your  subsequent  efforts  easier;  and  should  you 
fail,  at  present,  to  gain  clearness  of  comprehension,  I 
repeat  my  recommendation  of  patience.  Do  not  quit  this 
portion  of  the  subject  without  an  effort  to  conipreliend  it 
— wrestle  with  it  for  a  time,  but  do  not  despair  if  you 
fail  to  arrive  at  clearness. 

In  his  '  Researches  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,' '  Faraday 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  effect  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
was  virtually  observed.  His  explanation  is  an  instnictive 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  material  theory  of  heat. 
Referring  to  an  observation  made  by  him  at  the  Portable 
Gas  Works,  in  1 827,  he  writes :  '  It  frequently  happens 
that  gas,  previously  at  the  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres, 
is  suddenly  allowed  to  enter  long  cylinders,  at  which  time 
a  curious  effect  is  observed.  That  end  of  the  cylinder 
at  which  the  gas  enters  becomes  very  much  cooled,  wliilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  other  end  acquires  a  considerable  rise 
of  temperature.  The  effect  ia  produced  by  change  of 
capacity  in  the  gas ;  for  as  it  enters  the  vessel  from  the 
parts  in  which  it  was  previously  confined,  at  a  pressure  of 
thirty  atmospheres,  it  suddenly  expands,  has  its  capacity 
for  heat  increased,  falls  in  temperature,  and  consequently 
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oools  that  part  of  the  vessel  with  which  it  first  comee 
in  contact.  But  the  part  which  has  thus  taken  heat  from 
the  vessel  being  thnist  forwards  to  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  cylinder  by  the  successive  portions  which  enter,  is 
there  compressed  by  them,  has  its  capacity  diminished, 
and  now  gives  out  that  heat,  or  a  part  of  it,  which  it  had 
the  moment  before  absorbed.'  I  have  italicised  tlie  phrasea 
which  express  the  old  notion.  The  difference  in  capacity 
here  assumed  is  now  known  to  have  no  existence. 

Our  sketch  of  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  fixed 
numerical  relation  between  heat  and  work  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  labours  of  M.  Colding. 
In  an  essay  entitled  '  Theses  concerning  Force '  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  in  1843,  this  philoso- 
pher described  a  series  of  experiments,  made  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the 
friction  of  various  metals  against  each  other,  and  against 
other  substances,  and  of  determining  the  amount  of 
mechanical  work  consumed  in  its  generation.  In  an 
account  of  his  researches  given  by  himself  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  56),  be  states  that  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  nearly  200  in  number,  was  that 
the  heat  disengaged  waa  always  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  energy  lost.  Independently  of  the  materials 
by  which  the  heat  was  generated,  M.  Colding  found  that 
an  amount  of  heat  competent  to  raise  a  pound  of  water 
1°  C.  would  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound  1,148  feet  high  ; 
a  most  remarkable  result-.  M.  Colding  starts  from  the 
principle  that  'as  the  forces  of  nature  are  something 
spiritual  and  immaterial — entities  whereof  we  are  cognisant 
only  by  their  mastery  over  nature — those  entities  must 
of  course  bo  very  superior  to  everything  material  in  the 
world;  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  through  them  only 
that  the  wisdom  we  perceive  and  admire  in  nature  ex- 
presses itself,  these  powers  must  evidently  be  in  relation 
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to  the  spirittial,  immaterial,  and  intellectual  power  itself 
that  guides  natore  in  its  progress ;  but  if  such  ia  the  caae, 
it  ia  coDseqiientlj  quite  impossible  to  conceive  of  these 
foroes  as  anything  naturally  mortal  or  perishable.  Surely, 
therefore,  the  forces  ought  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
imperishable.'  The  case  of  M.  Colding  shows  how  a 
speculation,  though  utterly  unphysical,  may,  by  stimu- 
lating experiment,  be  the  means  of  developing  important 
physical  results.  Joule^  it  may  be  added,  also  entertained 
a  super-physical  notion  which  prevented  him  from 
ascribing  to  Uie  Creator  the  generation  of  forces  which 
conld  ever  be  destroyed ;  while  contemporaneously  with 
his  physical  labours  iSIayer  was  occupied  with  '  the  tran- 
scendental truths  of  religion.'  All  these  men,  and  Rumford 
may  be  classed  along  with  them,  drew  a  portion  of  their 
motive  power  from  an  ideal  source.' 

ABSOLUTK   ZKBO    OF    TEVFERATITRB. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  other  im- 
portant question.  We  have  seen  the  elastic  force  of  air 
augmented  by  an  increase  of  temperature.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  caae  of  a  rigid  envelope  we  have,  for 
every  degree  of  temperature,  a  certain  de6nite  increment 
of  elastic  force,  due  to  the  augmented  energy  of  the 
gaseous  projectiles.  Reckoning  from  0°  C.  upwards,  we 
find  that  every  degree  added  to  the  temperature  produces 
an  augmentation  of  elastic  force,  equal  to  -^^  of  that 
which  the  air  possesse*  at  0°  C,  and,  hence,  that  by  raising 
the  temperature  to  273°  C.  we  double  the  elastic  force. 
An  image  will  fix  all  this  for  ever  in  your  minds,  and 
enable  you  to  see  clearly  certain  consequences  that  flow 
from  it.  Supposing  you  have  a  purse  containing  at  the 
outset  the  sum  of  ll.  2«.  9d.,  in  penny  pieces,  and  that 
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you  have  a  volume  of  gas  at  the  temperature  of  0°  C.  Let 
the  air  be  gradually  warmed,  and  for  every  degree  of 
temperature  imparted  to  it  let  a  penny  piece  be  added  to 
the  store  already  in  your  purse.  A  single  degree  would 
then  raise  your  money  to  274  pennies ;  ten  degrees  to 
283  pennies  ;  one  hundred  degrees  to  373  pennies  ;  while 
273  degrees  would  augment  your  store  to  546  ptennies. 
You  have  thus,  at  the  end,  twice  the  sum  you  possessed  at 
starting,  and  you  have  also  twice  the  elastic  force. 

And  now  let  iis  invert  the  whole  proceeding.  Start- 
ing with  a  temperature  of  273*  C.  and  with  546  pennies 
in  the  purse,  let  us  gradually  cool  the  air,  removing  a 
penny  for  every  degree  of  temperature  taken  away  from 
it.  On  reaching  0°  C.  we  should  obviously  have  273 
pennies  in  our  purse.  But  there  is  no  magic  in  the 
temperature  0°  C.  which  could  cause  tho  value  of  a  degree 
of  chilling  to  change  at  that  particular  point.  Below 
it,  as  above,  the  value  will  be  still  a  penny.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  the  cooling  process,  throwing  away  a  j)enny  per 
degree  as  before.  One  degree  of  chilling  would  lessen 
our  cash  one  penny,  10°  ten  pennies,  100°  one  hundred 
pennies,  while  273°  of  chilling  would  entirely  empty  our 
purse.  The  diminution  of  pressure  would  here  follow  the 
same  rule  as  the  diminution  of  cash,  were  it  not  that  the 
molecular  forces  which  are  insensible  at  higher  temperatures 
oome  into  play.  At  273°  below  zero  centigrade  we  should 
empty  at  the  same  time  our  purse  of  pennies  and  our  air 
of  pressure.  The  air  would  then  have  sunk  to  the  aJbaolutt 
zero  of  temperature.  The  absolute  zero  has  never  been 
attained,  and  long  before  reaching  it  all  gases  would 
become  liquids,  ceasing  to  follow  the  law  of  diminution  of 
elastic  force  which  we  have  here  applied.  Still  the  deter- 
mination of  the  absolute  zero  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, constituting  as  it  does  a  real  standard  to  which 
temperatures  can  be  referred. 
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Staxtia^  for  framplr,  from  the  tme  aen,  the 
TcoUoaal  ccntignde  aero  woold  be  S73*;  wad  icckoB- 
ing  from  tbe  tme  xro,  we  bare  tbe  fuadameotal  bat 
exUemelj  simple  law  that  the  pressiue  of  a  perfect  gas 
is  pnipoitiooal  to  tbe  abeolote  tempeiatoie.  But  the 
ptcaanie  depends  wholly  npoa  the  projectile  fi>ree  of  the 
moleeiiW  n,  which  is  commoclj  called  vis  viva ;  henee  the 
ahaofaite  temperature  is  proportioQa]  to  the  vi»  VMtt 
ariun^  from  the  translator^  or  projectile  motion. 

But  there  mar,  and  indeed  imnat,  be  other  motiooa 
than  that  of  ( ranslation  among  the  molecules.  Consider 
tbe  case  of  two  billiard  balls  approaching  each  other 
and  coming  into  collision.  If  their  shock  be  direct  or 
central,  they  will  recoil  exactly  as  they  approached ;  bat 
if  tbe  collision,  instead  of  being  central,  be  oblique,  a 
motion  of  rotation  is  added  to  tbe  motion  of  translation. 
It  is  thus  with  atoms  when  they  fly  singly  tlirongh  space. 
Tbe  motion  of  translation,  therefore,  does  not  express  the 
entire  motion  ;  nor  does  tbe  temperaiun,  which  is  due 
to  the  motion  of  translation,  express  the  entire  heat. 
This  is  the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  compound 
gases  than  in  simple  ones.  The  compound  molecules 
fly  through  space ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy 
yoii  that  this  translatory  flight  and  mutual  collision  must 
immediately  set  up  other  motions.  Take,  for  example, 
an  assemblage  of  molecules  each  composed  of  three  atoms 
held  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other  by  a  force  of 
attraction,  and  prevented  from  coming  into  actual  contact  by 
a  force  of  repulsion.  These  two  forces  act  the  part  of  elastio 
springs,  and  are  represented  by  such  springs  in  the  annexed 
figure  (fig.  47).  Such  molecules  flying  through  apace  and 
clashing  against  each  other  must  add  to  their  translatory 
motion,  as  wholes,  a  vibratory  motion  of  their  constituent 
atoms.  Now  this  vibration  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pressure  or   expansion  of  the  gas,  which    is   taken  as  a 
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meagure  of  its  temperature.  The  vibration,  in  fact, 
though  a  portion  of  the  heat,  is  not  the  portion  by  which 
temperature  is  determined.  Heat  and  temperature, 
therefore,  are  two  distinct  things. 

It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  swifter  the  flying 
motion,  the  more  energetic  will  be  the  collisions,  and  con- 
seijuently  the  more  intense  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
atoms.  Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  two  kinds  of 
motion  will  be  proportional  to  each  other.     Other  con- 

Fio.  47. 

siderations  render  it  certain  that  they  are  so,  so  that  in 
comparative  experiments  we  may  take  the  temperatures 
as  representing  the  relative  total  heats. 


UQCEFACTION   OF   GASES,   INCLUDIKO   OXTGEN,    HTDnoOKN, 


AND   ATMOSFEERIO    AIB. 


I  have  already  referred  to  certain  gases  as  '  imperfect,' 
and  as  having  been  liquefied ;  and  a  moment  ago  I  re- 
ferred to  the  probability  of  all  gases  assuming  the  liquid 
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form  before  reaching  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature. 
Towards  the  end  of  1877  uiuTersal  interest  was  excited  by 
the  intelligence  that  oxygen,  hjrdrogen,  and  air  had  been 
liquefied.  It  had  been  long  foreseen  that  such  lique- 
faction would  sooner  or  later  be  effected.  Lavoisier,  for 
example,  speculated  on  what  would  occur  if  the  earth  were 
transported  to  the  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun,  and  he 
concluded  that  under  such  circumstances  our  refrigerated 
atmosphere  would  change  its  gaseous  condition  and 
precipitate  itself  as  a  liquid  or  solid  upon  the  surfiice  of 
the  earth.  The  subject  soon  passed  beyond  the  domain  of 
speculation  ;  and  it  is  probable  in  a  high  degree  that  prior 
to  the  year  1800  Monge  and  Clouet,  combining  refrigera- 
tion with  compression,  succeeded  in  liquefying  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  Tliis,  I  say,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable ;  but  it 
id  certain  that,  in  1805,  Northmore  succeeded  in  liquefy- 
ing chlorine.  Faraday  pointed  this  out  in  1824 :  and  in 
1836,  in  answer  to  criticism,  he  expressed  himself  thus: 
'  When  I  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  that 
neither  I  nor  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  the  merit  of  first 
condensing  the  gases,  and  especially  chlorine,  I  hastened 
to  perform  what  I  thought  right,  and  had  great  pleasure 
in  spontaneously  doing  justice  and  honour  to  those  who 
deser^'ed  it.' 

Faraday's  own  condensation  of  chlorine  was  far  more 
than  a  revival  of  the  experiment  of  Northmore.  The 
history  of  this  experiment  is  well  known.  Scheele  had 
discovered  chlorine  in  1774.  Davy  had  proved  it  to  be 
an  element  in  1810,  and  had  ako  shown  that  the  solid 
which  passed  in  those  days  among  chemists  as  pure 
chlorine,  was  a  hydrate  of  chlorine.  Crystals  of  this 
hydrate  were  collected  by  Faraday  in  the  spring  of  1823. 
He  analysed  the  substance,  and  submitted  the  analysis  to 
Davy,  who  suggested  to  him  to  heat  the  hydrate  in  a 
sealed   glass   tube.      Chlorine  gas   is  liberated   by   such 
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heating,  and  may  be  powerfully  self- compressed.  On  the 
5th  of  March  Dr.  Paris  had  been  invited  to  dine  with 
Davy,  and  on  his  way  to  dinner  he  turned  into  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  where  he  found 
Faraday  with  a  sealed  tube  in  his  hand  containing  an 
oily  liquid.  This  was  the  tube  containing  the  hydrate 
which  Faraday  had  just  heated.  Paris  rallied  the  young 
chemist  for  using  dirty  tubed  in  his  experiments.  On 
hling  off  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  the  liquid  escaped 
with  explosive  violence.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Paris 
received  a  note  from  Faraday,  stating :  '  The  oil  you 
noticed  yesterday  turns  out  to  be  liquid  chlorine.'  The 
gas  had  been  liquefied  by  self-comprejssion.  At  the 
same  time  Davy  licjuofied  muriatic  gas  by  the  same 
method,  and  Faraday  soon  afterwards,  invoking  the  aid  of 
ordinary  mechanical  pressure,  added  five  other  gases  to 
the  list  of  those  liquefied.  In  1844  he  returned  to  the 
Rubject,  and  extended  its  boundaries.  He  tried  oxygen 
and  failed,  but  he  held  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  day 
would  come  when  it,  and  the  other  so-called  permanent 
gases,  would  be  converted  into  liquids. 

CoUadon  and  others  tried  such  experiments,  but  failed. 
Mr.  Perkins  subjected  air  to  a  pressure  of  1,100  atmo- 
spheres, and  thought  that  he  had  liquefied  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Natterer  of  Vienna  subee- 
quently  took  up  the  question,  bringing  enormous  forces 
to  bear.  He  subjected  oxygen  to  a  pressure  of  1,354 
atmospheres,  while  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
he  applied  a  pressure  of  2,790  atmospheres.  In  1856,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Frankland,  I  paid  a  visit  to  M. 
Natterer  in  Vienna,  and  he  then  showed  us  a  small  steel 
cylinder  which  had  been  actually  shortened  by  the  force 
with  which  it  was  pressed  against  a  resisting  gas. 

The  subject  slumbered  for  a  time,  but  attention  was  again 
forcibly  called  to  the  general  question  by  the  researohes 
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of  Dr.  Andrews,  of  BdCut,  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  oo 
tlte  relations  of  the  liquid  to  the  gaaeoos  states  of  matter. 

In  1877  M.  Oailktet  had  liquefied  nitric  oxide  and 
acetylene,  and  on  the  2Dd  of  December  be  placed  ia 
tbe  hands  of  M.  Henri  Saint-Claire  Derille  a  note 
wherein,  in  cantious  but  diftiact  terms,  he  announced  the 
liqoe&ction  of  oxygen.  On  the  1 6th  of  the  same  mooth 
he  repeated  his  experiments  in  the  presi-nce  of  Deveral 
members  of  the  Institute.  His  plan  of  operation  involved 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  refrigeration  by  ex- 
pansion which  we  have  already  illustrated.  By  instru- 
menta  of  great  strength,  and  supreme  accuracy  of  tit,  he 
was  able  to  subject  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas  to  a  pressure 
of  300  atmospheres.  He  might  have  multiplied  this 
pressure  tenfold  without  liquefying  the  gas,  but  instead 
of  augmenting  the  pressure,  he  suddenly  released  tbe  gas 
from  the  pressure  imposed  upon  it.  It  forcibly  expanded, 
and  the  cold  of  expansion  caused  the  gas  to  precipitate  it- 
self as  a  cloud,  which  the  eminent  men  who  witnessed  the 
experiment  agreed  in  pronouncing  liqidd  oxygen.  He 
suheequently  applied  the  same  method  with  success  to 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air ;  all  of  which,  through  the 
combination  of  pressure  with  sudden  release  from  pressure, 
were  caused  to  precipitate  themselves  in  clouds. 

M.  Raoul  Pictet  followed  another  method.  The 
pressure  at  which  carbonic  acid  gas  liquefies  varies  with 
tbe  temperature  of  the  gas ;  and  M.  Pictet's  first  object 
was  to  produce  a  vessel  cooled  to  such  a  degree  that  large 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  could  be  liquefied  in  it  by 
a  moderate  pressure.  To  chill  his  vessel  he  employed 
liquid  sulphurous  acid,  which,  by  means  of  a  pump,  was 
caused  to  travel  in  a  circuit  in  which  it  was  alternately 
vaporised  and  recondensed.  Throufjh  the  vaporisation  a 
cold  of  65°  below  0°  C.  was  produced  ;  and  at  this  tem- 
perature the  carbonic  acid  was  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of 
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from  fonr  to  six  atmospheres.  By  Uie  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  carbonic  acid  a  cold  of — 130°  was  produced.'  A 
strong  tube,  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  this  temj)erature, 
was  connected  with  an  iron  vessel  containing  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  generation  of  oxygen.  The  gas  being 
liberated  entered  the  chilled  tube,  where  it  became  more 
and  more  subjected  to  its  own  pressure.  The  method,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  substantially  that  which  Faraday  and 
Davy  had  pursued  with  chlorine  and  muriatic  gas,  the  aim 
of  M.  Pictet  being  to  liquefy  the  oxygen  by  self-compres- 
sion. At  a  pressure  of  470  atmospheres  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  —130%  the  deportment  of  the  oxygen  showed  that 
it  must  have  been  liquefied.  Hydrogen  was  subsequently 
liquefied  by  the  same  process.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  penetration,  the  ardour,  and  indeed  the  courage 
displayed  by  M.  Raoul  Pictet  in  conducting  this  memorable 
experiment.' 


'  Tbo  caaso  of  thi«  lowering  of  temperatnre  irill  be  set  forth  in  a  fiitare 
loetnre, 

*  A  tatejpum  Announcing  liis  result  woa  roceired  by  me  from  M.  Raoul 
E^cUt  OD  Cbristmu  moraing,  1877. 
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nrruTEirci  or  vaamotai  oit  unvErumov  ajtd  toustncATTOx — uqcu- 
rAcno>  or  tea  ai  ymasmui — Dooacnoic  or  ica  bt  ▲  aiLcnunc  beam 
— uqns  ru>wxss  avd  tekib  cbstkai.  spot — inrnttincii.  raoraatat 
or  WATKS  puBaas  or  aib — tatokuatios  or  wAiaa,  Tm  ioildio  foott 
—CBKmaatm  or  kkxt  orro  wobs  or  thi  mAM-nram :  raa  orasas 
or  lanjufD. 

IN  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  passage  of  bodies  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  is  accompanied  hj  con- 
traction. Over  Lot  water  contained  in  a  roxmd  glass  dish, 
I  pour  a  quantity  of  melted  -wax.  The  wax  forms  a  liquid 
layer  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  above  tlie  water.  We 
will  suffer  both  water  and  wax  to  cool ;  in  cooling,  the 
wax,  which  now  overspreads  the  entire  surface  and  is 
attached  all  round  to  the  glass,  will  retreat,  and  we  shall 
finally  obtain  a  cake  of  considerably  smaller  area  than  the 
dish. 

Reversing  the  process,  wax,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  8ta.ie,expa7ida,  a  certain  play  between  the  mole- 
cules being  here  necessary  to  the  condition  of  liquidity. 
Suppose  we  resist  the  expansion  of  the  wax,  what  would  the 
effect  be  upon  the  temperature  of  liquefaction  ?  When  the 
wax  is  free,  the  heat  has  only  to  conquer  the  attraction  of  the 
molecules ;  btit  when  expansion  is  resisted  the  difficulty  of 
liquefaction  is  increased.  By  a  mere  process  of  reasoning, 
we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  a  greater  amoimt  of  heat 
would  be  required  to  melt  the  wax  under  pressure  than 
that  which  suffices  when  molecular  attraction  only  is 
overcome ;  in  other  words,  that  the  point  of  fusion  of  tb« 
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wai  will  be  elevated  by  pressure.  This  reasoning  is  com- 
pletely justified  by  experiment.  Messrs.  Hopkins  and 
Fairbaim  raised,  by  pressure,  the  melting  point  of  some 
substances,  which,  like  wax,  contract  considerably  on 
solidifying,  as  much  as  20°  and  30°  Fahr. 

The  experiments  here  referred  to  connect  themselves 
with  a  very  remarkable  speculation.  The  earth  is  known 
gradually  to  augment  in  temperature  as  we  pierce  it 
deeper,  and  the  depth  has  been  calculated  at  which  all 
known  terrestrial  bodies  would  be  in  a  state  of  fu^on. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent layers,  the  deeper  strata,  according  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  would  require  a  far  higher  temperature  to  fiiae 
them  than  would  suffice  to  fuse  the  strata  near  the  earth's 
surface.  Hence  he  inferred  that  the  solid  crust  must  have 
a  considerably  greater  thickness  than  that  given  by  a  cal- 
culation which  assumes  the  fusing  points  of  the  superficial 
and  he  deeper  strata  to  be  the  same.  Mr.  Hopkins  there- 
fore rejected  the  estimate  of  geologists  that  the  earth 
could  be  a  molten  nucleus  covered  by  a  crust  only  100 
miles  ill  thickness,  concluding  that  the  depth  of  the  crust 
must  be  at  least  800  miles.  Sir  William  Thomson  con- 
siders it  'extremely  improbable  that  any  cr\ist  thinner 
than  2,000  or  2,500  miles  could  maintain  its  figure  with 
sufficient  rigidity  against  the  tide-generating  forces  of 
sun  and  moon,  to  allow  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  tides 
and  of  precession  and  nutation  to  be  as  they  now  are.' 

The  deportment  of  ice  is  opposed  to  that  of  wax.  Ice 
on  liquefying  contracts ;  in  the  arrangement  of  its  mole- 
cules to  form  a  solid,  more  room  is  required  than  they  need 
in  the  neighbouring  liquid  state.  No  doubt  this  is  due 
to  crystalline  arrangement.  When  the  crystallitiing  force 
comes  into  play,  the  attracting  poles  of  the  molecules 
unite  BO  as  to  leave  larger  interatomic  spaces  in  the  mass. 
We  may,  a*  already  explained,  suppose  the  molecules  to 
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attach  themselves  hy  their  corners ;  and,  in  turning  comer 
to  corner,  to  cause  a  virtual  augmentation  of  bulk.  At 
all  eventA,  the  molecules  retreat  from  each  other  when 
Bolidificatiou  sets  in.  It  is  evident  that  pressure,  in  this 
case,  would  resist  the  expansion  which  is  necessary  to 
solidification,  and  hence  the  tendency  of  pressure,  in  the 
case  of  water,  is  to  keep  it  liquid.  Thus  reasoning,  we 
should  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fusing  points 
of  substances  which  expand  on  soUdifying  are  lowered  by 
pressure. 

Professor  James  Thomson  was  the  first  to  infer,  from  a 
principle  enunciated  by  Camot,  this  lowering  of  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  his  theoretic  deduction  was  completely 
verified  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  William  Thomson. 
Soon  aften^ards,  Profewor  Clausius  proved  the  result  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

Before  you  is  a  small  pillar  of  clear  ice  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  heiglit,  and  about  a  square  inch  in  cross  section. 
ItB  present  temperature  is  0'  C.  If  that  ice  be  sub- 
jected to  pressure  it  will  melt  at  a  temperature  under 
0"  C. ;  hence  the  temperature  which  it  now  possesses  is  in 
excess  of  that  at  which  it  will  melt  under  pressure.  The 
ice  is  cut  so  that  its  planes  of  freezing  are  perpendicular 
to  the  height  of  the  piU^r.  I  set  the  column  of  ice,  L 
(fig.  A8\  upright  between  two  slabs  of  boxwood,  b'  b,  and 
place  the  whole  between  the  plates  of  a  small  hydraulic 
press.  A  strong  luminous  beam  passes  through  the  ice  ; 
the  beam  having  been  previously  sent  through  water  to 
deprive  it  of  the  power  of  melting  the  ice.  The  sifted 
light'  now  passes  through  the  substance  without  causing 
fusion.  In  front  of  the  press  is  placed  a  lens,  and  by  it 
a  magnified  image  of  the  ice  is  projected  upon  the  screen. 
Working  the  arm  of  the  press,  I  gently  squeeze  the  pillar 

'  The  '  lifting '  of  a  calorific  beam  will  be  folljr  explained  and  illoitnUd 
in  a  subeeqnent  Lecture. 
8 
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of  ice  between  the  two  slabs  of  boxwood.  Dark  streaks 
soon  begin  to  draw  themselves  across  the  substance,  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  pressure.  Bight  in  the 
middle  of  the  mass  they  are  appearing;  and  as  the  pressure 
continues,  the  old  streaks  expand  and  new  ones  are  de- 
veloped. The  entire  column  of  ice  is  now  scarred  by 
these  transverse  strise.  What  are  they  ?  They  are  simply 
liquid  layers  foreshortened,  and  when  you  examine  thia 
column  under  pressure,  you  see  the  solid  falling  with  com- 

Fn.  48. 


motion  into  the  liquid  condition.  We  have  here  liquefiea 
the  ice  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  pressure,  and  these 
liquid  planes  interspersed  throughout  the  mass  give  it 
this  laminated  appearance. 

If  instead  of  diffusing  the  pressure  over  surfaces  of 
considerable  extent,  we  concentrate  it  on  a  small  surface, 
the  liquefaction  will  of  course  be  more  rapid,  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Bottomley  has  done  in  an  experiment  of  singubu 
l)eauty  and  interest.  I^et  us  place  on  two  wooden  supports 
the  two  ends  of  a  bar  of  ice,  1 1  (fig.  49),  10  or  12  inches 
long,  4  or  5  inches  deep,  and  3  or  4  wide,  and  let  us  loop 
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over  ita  middle  a  copper  wire  one-tirentieth,  or  eren  one- 
tenth,  of  an  inch  in  thicknen.  Connecting  the  tvo  ends 
of  the  wire  tijgether,  and  Mispaidiog  from  it  a  weight  w, 
of  12  or  14  pounds,  the  whole  pressure  of  this  weight  ii 
concentrated  on  the  ice  which  stipporta  the  wire.  Whnt 
is  the  consequence  ?  The  ice  underneath  the  wire  liquefies ; 
the  water  of  liquefaction  eaoapea  round  the  wire,  but  the 
moment  it  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  it  re-fireeses,  md 
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round  about  the  wire,  even  before  it  has  quite  entered  the 
ice,  you  have  a  frozen  casing.  The  wire  continues  to  sink  ; 
the  water  incessautly  escapes,  freezing,  as  it  does  so,  behind 
the  wire.  In  half  an  hour  the  weight  falls;  for  the  wire  has 
gone  clean  through  the  ice.  We  can  plainly  see  where  it 
has  passed ;  but  the  two  severed  pieces  of  ice  are  so  firmly 
frosm  together  that  they  will  break  elsewhere  quite  as 
readily  as  along  the  surface  of  regelation. 

Another  beautiful  experiment  bearing  upon  this  point 
has  been  made  by  M.  BoussingauU.     He  acciuately  filled 
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a  hollow  st^el  cylinder  with  ice-cold  water  and  chilled  it 
still  further.  In  this  case  the  strong  steel  resisted  the 
expangion  necessary  to  the  solidification  of  the  water,  which, 
in  consequence,  remained  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  more 
than  30°  Falir.  below  the  ordinary  freezing  point.  When 
the  cylinder  was  shaken,  a  hullet  within  it  rattled,  showing 
that  the  water  was  still  liquid  at  this  temperature.  On 
opening  a  tap  the  liquid,  relieved  of  the  pressure,  was 
instantly  converted  into  ice.  M.  Mousson,  it  may  be 
added,  has  liquefied  large  quantities  of  ioe  by  pressure. 


DissEonoN  or  ice  bt  badiant  heat. 


Whether  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  water  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  substances  in  nature.  Let  us  consider 
it  a  little  further.  At  all  temperatures  above  32°  F. 
or  0°  C.  the  motion  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
molecules  from  rigidly  uniting.  But  at  0°  C,  the  heat- 
motion  is  so  reduced  that  the  molecules  begin  to  aggregate 
to  a  solid.  This,  however,  is  a  union  according  to  law. 
To  many  persons  here  present  a  block  of  ice  may  seem  of 
no  more  interest  and  beauty  than  a  block  of  glass;  but  in 
reality  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  glass  that  orchestral 
harmony  does  to  the  cries  of  a  market-place.  The  ice 
is  music,  the  glass  is  noise ;  the  ice  is  order,  the  glass  is 
confusion.  In  the  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an 
inextricably  entangled  skein  ;  in  the  ice  they  are  woven  to 
a  symmetric  texture,  the  beauty  of  which  I  will  now  try 
to  make  evident  to  you. 

In  the  solar  beam — or,  failing  that,  in  the  beam  of 
our  electric  lamp — we  have  an  analyst  competent  to  per- 
form the  work  here  contemplated.  Eemoving  the  agent 
by  which  the  beam  was  sifted  in  the  last  experiment,  I  send 
the  rays  direct  from  the  lamp  throngli  a  slab  of  pellucid 
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ice.  It  will  take  the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces  by  accurately 
reversing  the  order  of  its  architecture.  Silently  and  sym- 
metrically  the  crystillising  force  built  the  molecules  up, 
silently  and  symmetrically  the  electric  beam  will  take  them 
down.  Compare  the  radiant  beam  before  it  enters  the  ice 
with  the  beam  after  its  passage  through  the  substance. 
To  the  eye  there  is  no  difference :  the  light  is  not  sensibly 
diminished.  Not  so  with  the  heat.  As  a  thermic  agent, 
the  beam,  before  entering,  is  far  more  powerful  than  after 
its  emergence.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  arrested  in  the 
ice,  and  that  portion  is  to  be  oiu-  working  analyst.  I 
place  a  lens  in  front  of  the  ice,  and  cast  a  magnified 
image  of  the  slab  upon  the  screen.  Observe  that  image 
(fig.  50).  Here  we  have  a  star,  and  there  a  star ;  and  as 
the  action  continues,  the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself  into 
stars,  each  one  possessing  six  rays,  each  one  resembling  a 
beautiful  flower  of  six  petals.  When  the  lens  is  shifted 
to  and  fro,  new  stars  are  brought  into  view ;  and  as  the 
action  continues,  the  edges  of  the  petals  become  serrated, 
and  spread  themselves  out  like  fern-leaves  upon  the  screen. 
Probably  few  here  present  were  aware  of  the  beauty 
latent  in  a  block  of  common  ice.  And  only  think  of 
lavish  Nature  operating  thus  throughout  the  world. 
Every  molecule  of  the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the  frozen  lakes 
of  the  North  has  been  fixed  according  to  this  law.  Nature, 
the  poet  says,  '  lays  her  beams  in  music,'  and  it  is  the 
function  of  science  to  purify  our  organs,  so  as  to  enable 
ua  to  hear  the  strain.  Beautiful  as  these  are,  I  have 
frequently  obtained  far  more  perfect  figures  than  those 
here  presented  to  you. 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  this  experiment, 
of  great  minuteness,  but  of  great  interest.  You  see  these 
flowers  by  transmitted  light — by  the  light,  that  is,  which 
has  passed  through  both  the  flowers  and  the  ice ;  and  you 
see  a  bubble  in  the  centre  of  each  flower.     In  many  cases 
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the  bubble  moves  before  your  eyes.  When  you  examine 
the  flowers  by  allowing  a  beam  to  be  reflected  from  them 
to  your  eye,  you  find  in  the  centre  of  each  flower  a  spot 
shining  with  the  lustre  of  burnished  silver.  You  might 
be  disposed  to  think  this  spot  a  bubble  of  air ;  but  you 
can,  by  immersing  it  in  hot  water,  melt  away  the  cir- 
ciunjacent  ice.  The  moment  the  spot  is  tlms  laid  bare, 
it  collapses,  and  no  trace  of  a  bubble  is  to  be  seen.  Tlie 
spot  is  a  vacuum.  We  know  that  ice  in  melting  con- 
tracts ;  hence  the  water  of  these  flowers  cannot  quite  fill 
the  space  of  the  ice  by  the  fusion  of  which  they  are  pro- 
duced; a  vacuum  necessarily  accompanies  the  formation 
of  every  liquid  flower. 


eODSDB   EKAIID    I.N    THB   DISSECTION   OF   ICE  ;    TBEIB 
BELATION    TO    OOKNT's    EIFEBIKENTS. 

When  I  first  observed  these  beautiful  figures,  at 
the  moment  when  the  central  spot  appeared  like  a 
point  of  light  suddenly  formed  within  the  ice,  a  click  was 
heard.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  imagination  which 
associated  sound  with  the  appearance  of  the  spot,  as 
people  who  see  meteors  sometimes  imagine  a  rushing 
noise  when  they  really  hear  none.  The  click,  however, 
was  a  reality;  and  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  now  conduct 
you  from  this  trivial  fact  through  a  series  of  interesting 
phenomena  to  a  far-distant  question  of  practical  science. 

Gases  are  soluble  in  water — some  more,  some  leas. 
Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  thus  soluble,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  atmospheric  air  formed  by  their  mixture. 
This  di88<jlved  air  is  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  cohesion  of 
water;  and  when  it  is  removed,  the  embrace  of  the 
liquid  molecules  is  greatly  strengthened.  Nature  had 
in  this  way  liquefied  these  permanent  gases  ages  before  they 
were  liquefied  by  man,  thus  providing  us  with  a  measure 
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of  the  power  of  molecular  force,  as  compared  with 
mechanical  force.  By  boiling  you  may  liberate  this  im- 
prisoned air.  On  heating  a  flask  of  water,  air-bubbles 
are  seen  crowding  on  its  sides,  long  before  it  boils,  rising 
through  the  liquid  without  condensation,  and  often  float- 
ing on  the  top.  The  presence  of  this  air  in  the  water 
promotes  the  ebullition  of  the  liquid.  It  acts  as  a  kind 
of  elastic  spring,  pushing  the  molecules  apart,  and  thus 
helping  them  to  take  the  gaseous  form. 

Fio. 


When  this  antagonist  to  their  intimate  union  is  removed, 
the  molecules  lock  themselves  together  in  a  far  tighter 
embrace.  One  cfftct  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  elastic  buffer 
is,  that  the  water  falls  with  the  sound  of  a  solid  body, 
producing  what  is  called  'the  water-hammer.'  You  hear 
how  the  purged  liquid  rings  against  the  end  of  a  tube 
containing  it,  when  the  tube  is  turned  upside  down.  This 
other  tube,  a  B  c  (fig.  51 ),  bent  into  the  form  of  a  V«  is  in- 
tended to  show  how  the  cohesion  of  the  water  is  affected  by 
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long-continued  boiling.  The  water  which  partially  fills  the 
bent  tube  is  first  brought  into  one  arm  of  the  V.  On 
tapping  the  end  of  this  arm  against  the  table  you  hear, 
at  first,  a  loose  and  jingling  sound.  As  long  as  that 
jingle  is  heard  the  water  is  not  in  true  contact  with  the 
interior  surface  of  the  tube.  As  the  tapping  continues  the 
sound  changes,  becoming  hard  like  that  of  solid  against 
solid.  I  now  raise  the  tube,  and  turn  the  column  of 
water  upside  down ;  it  stands  unsupported  in  the  arm  A  B. 
Freed  from  air  its  particles  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the 
tube  and  lock  themselves  so  firmly  together,  that  it  re- 
fuses to  fall. 

This  cohesion,  moreover,  enables  the  liquid  to  resist 
ebullition.  Water  freed  of  its  air  can  be  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  60°  or  80°  Fahr.,  above  its  ordinary  boiling 
point,  without  boiling.  The  locked  atoms  finally  part 
company,  but  they  do  so  with  the  violence  of  a  spring 
which  suddenly  breaks  under  strong  tension,  and  ebulli- 
tion is  converted  into  explosion.  To  M.  Donny,  of  Ghent, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  pro- 
perty of  water. 

Turn  we  now  to  our  ice.  Water  in  freezing  com- 
pletely excludes  the  air  from  its  structure.  All  foreign 
bodies  are  indeed  rejected,  air  among  the  rest.  If,  then, 
we  melt  a  piece  of  pure  ice  where  air  cannot  approach  it, 
we  shall  obtain  water  in  its  most  highly  cohesive  condi- 
tion ;  and  such  water  ought,  if  heftted,  to  show  the  eflfects 
mentioned.  That  it  does  bo  has  been  proved  by  Faraday. 
He  melted  ice  under  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  found  that 
the  liquid  thus  formed  could  be  heated  far  beyond  its 
boiling  point,  and  that  the  rupture  of  the  liquid,  by 
heating,  took  place  with  almost  explosive  violence.  Let 
us  apply  these  facts  to  the  six-petaled  ice-flowers,  and 
their  little  central  spot.  They  are  formed  in  a  place 
where  no  air  can  come.     Inaagine  the  flower  forming,  and 
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gradually  augmenting  in  size.  The  cohesion  of  the  liquid 
is  80  great,  that  it  will  pull  the  walls  of  its  ice-chamber 
together,  or  even  expand  its  own  volnme,  sooner  than 
give  way.  But,  as  its  size  augments,  the  space  which  it 
tries  to  occupy  becomes  too  large  for  it,  until  finally  the 
liquid  snaps  with  an  audible  click,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed. 
Let  us  take  our  final  glance  at  this  web  of  relations. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  great  number  of  locomotives 
have  exploded  on  quitting  the  shed  where  they  had  re- 
mained for  a  time  quiescent,  and  just  as  the  engineer 
t\irned  on  the  steam.  Now,  if  a  locomotive  has  been 
boiling  sufficiently  long  to  expel  the  air  contained  in  its 
water,  the  liquid  will  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  high  cohesive  quality  to  which  your  attention  has 
been  drawn.  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  while  resting, 
previous  to  starting,  an  excess  of  heat  might  be  thus 
stored  up  in  the  boiler,  and,  if  stored  up,  the  mechanical 
act  of  turning  on  the  steam  would  produce  the  rupture 
of  the  cohesion,  and  8t«am  of  explosive  force  would  in- 
Etantly  be  generated.  I  do  not  say  this  U  the  case  ;  but 
who  can  say  it  is  not  the  case  ?  We  have  been  dealing 
throujjhout  with  a  real  agency,  which  is  certainly  com- 
petent, if  its  power  be  invoked,  to  produce  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it. 


TAPOEISITION   OF   WATBB — ^THB  BOXLINQ   POINT. 


As  you  add  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  molecular  motion, 
to  wat«r,  the  molecides  from  its  free  surface  fly  off  in 
augmented  numbers.  You  at  length  approach  what  is 
called  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  where  the  conversion 
into  vapour  is  not  confined  to  the  free  surface,  but  is  most 
copious  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  where  the  heat  is  applied. 
When  water  boils  in  a  glass  beaker,  the  steam  is  seen  rising 
in  bubbles  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  where  it  often  floats  for 
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u  time,  inclosed  above  by  a  dome-chaped  film.  To 
produce  Uieae  babbles  certain  reststanees  most  be  orer- 
oome.  First,  we  bare  tbe  adhesion  of  the  vater  to  the 
Teasel  which  contains  it,  and  this  force  varies  with  the 
substanoe  of  the  TesseL  In  tbe  case  of  a  glass  vessel,  for 
example,  the  boiling  point  may  be  raised  two  or  three 
degrees  bj  adhesion  ;  while  in  metal  ressels  this  is  impos- 
sible. The  adhesion  is  often  overcome  by  fits  and  starts, 
vhich  may  be  so  augmented  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
salts  into  tbe  liquid,  that  a  loud  bumping  sound  accom- 
panies tbe  ebullition  ;  tbe  detachment  is  in  some  cases  so 
sudden  and  violent,  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  leap  bodily 
out  of  the  vesseL 

A  second  antagonism  to  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  is 
tbe  attraction  of  the  molecules  for  each  other;  a  force 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  become  very  powerful  when 
the  liquid  is  purged  of  air.  This  is  not  only  true  of  water, 
but  of  other  Uqnids — of  aU  ethers  and  alcohols,  for 
example.  If  we  connect  a  small  flask  containing  ether  or 
alcohol  with  an  air-pump,  a  violent  ebullition  occurs  in 
the  liquid  when  the  pump  is  first  worked ;  but  after 
the  air  has  been  removed  from  the  liquid,  we  may,  in 
many  cases,  continue  to  work  the  pump  without  producing 
any  sensible  ebullition;  the  free  surface  alone  of  tbe 
liquid  yielding  vapour. 

But  in  order  that  steam  should  exist  in  bubbles,  in  the 
interior  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  it  must  be  able  to  resist  two 
other  things — the  weight  of  tbe  water  above  it,  and  the 
^K  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  water.  What  the 
^H  atmosphere  is  competent  to  do  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
W  This  tin  cylinder  contains  a  little  water,  which  is  kept  boil- 

I  ing  by  a  small  lamp.     At  the  present  moment  all  the  space 

I  above  the  water  is  filled  with  steam,  which  issues  from  a 

I  stopcock.     I  shut  the  cock,  withdraw  the  lamp,  and  pour 
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condensed,  the  elastic  cushion  which  poshed  the  sides  out- 
wards in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  cnished  and 
crumpled  up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  pressiu-e 
amounts  to  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch :  how,  then,  can  a 
thing  BO  frail  as  a  bubble  of  steam  exist  on  the  surface  of 
boiling  water?  Simply  because  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam  within  the  bubble  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  without;  the  liquid  film  is  pressed  between 
two  elastic  cushions  which  exactly  neutralise  each  other. 
If  the  steam  were  predominant,  the  bubble  would  burst 
from  within  outwards ;  if  the  air  were  predominant,  the 
bubble  would  be  crushed  inwards.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  true  definition  of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid.  It  is 
that  temperatiure  at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapour  exactly 
Mancee  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  we  ascend  a  mountain,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere above  us  diminishes,  and  the  boiling  point  is 
correspondingly  lowered.  On  an  August  morning  in  1859 
I  found  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  to  be  ISi'QS"  F. ;  that  is,  about  twenty- 
sovcn  degrees  lower  than  the  boiling  point  at  the  sea  level. 
On  August  3,  1858,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on 
the  summit  of  the  Finsteraarhom  was  187°  F.  On  August 
10,  1858,  the  boiling  point  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa 
was  184-92°  F.  The  boiling  point  on  Monte  Rosa  ia 
shovm  by  these  observations  to  be  almost  the  same  as  it 
was  found  to  be  on  Mont  Blanc,  though  the  latter  exceeds 
the  former  in  height  by  600  feet.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer  are,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
anomaly.  The  lowering  of  the  boiling  point  is  about  1°  F. 
for  every  590  feet  of  elevation;  and  from  the  tempcra- 
tiue  at  which  wat-er  boils,  we  may  approximately  infer  thfe 
height.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  to  make  good  tea  at 
low  levels,  boiling  water  is   essential ;   if  this  were  so. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  beverage  could  not  be  procured,  in 
all  its  excellence,  at  the  higher  stations  of  the  Alps.  The 
tea  there,  however,  is,  or  at  all  events  may  be,  excellent. 

Our  next  experiment  will  illustrate  the  dependence 
of  the  boiling  point  on  external  preasure.  The  flask  t 
(fig.  52)  contains  water;  while  fnim  a  second  and  much 
larger  one,  a,  tbe  air  has  been  removed  by  an  air-pump 
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The  two  flasks  are  connected  together  by  a  system  of 
cocks,  which  enables  me  to  establish  a  communication 
between  them.  The  water  in  the  small  flask  has  been 
boUing  for  some  time,  the  steam  generated  escaping 
through  the  cock  y.  I  now  remove  the  spirit-lamp,  and 
turn  the  cock  y,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  air.  Tlie  water 
ceases  to  boil,  and  pure  steam  now  fills  the  flask  aliove 
iL     We  will  give  the  water  time  to  cool  a  little.     At 
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intervals  jou  see  a  bubble  of  steam  rising,  because  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  on  the  water  in  the  flask  r  is  gra- 
dually becoming  less  through  its  own  slow  condensation 
When  this  is  hastened  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  flask, 
the  bubbles  are  more  copiously  generated.  By  plunging 
the  flask  bodily  into  cold  water  we  might  cause  it  to  boil 
violently.  The  water  in  f  is  now  at  rest,  and  some  de- 
grees below  its  ordinary  boiling  point.  I  turn  the  cock  e, 
which  opens  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  vapour  into  the 
exhausted  vessel  g  ;  the  moment  the  pressure  is  diminished 
ebullition  begins  in  r ;  while  the  condensed  steam  showers 
in  a  kind  of  rain  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a.  By 
keeping  o  cool,  and  thereby  preventing  the  vapour  in  it  from 
reacting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  f,  we  can  cause 
the  smaller  flask  to  bubble  and  boil  for  a  considerable  time. 

Through  high  heating,  the  elastic  force  of  steam  may 
be  rendered  enormous.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  burst 
cannon  with  it,  and  our  calamitous  boiler  explosions  are  so 
many  illustrations  of  its  power.  By  the  skill  of  man  this 
mighty  agent  has  been  controlled ;  with  it  Denis  Papin 
raised  a  piston,  which,  when  the  steam  was  condensed,  was 
pressed  down  again  by  the  atmosphere  ;  Savery  and  New- 
comen  first  turned  steam  to  })ractical  account,  and  James 
Watt  completed  this  grand  application  of  the  moving 
power  of  heat.  Pushing  the  piston  up  by  steam,  while 
the  space  above  the  piston  is  in  communication  with  a 
condenser  or  with  the  free  air ;  and  again  pushing  down 
the  piston,  while  the  space  below  it  is  in  commimication 
with  a  condenser  or  with  the  air,  we  obtain  a  simple  to- 
and-&o  motion,  which,  by  mechanical  arrangements,  may 
be  made  to  take  any  form  we  please. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  principle  of  conservation  is 
illustrated.  For  every  stroke  of  work  done  by  the  steam- 
engine,  for  every  weight  that  it  lifts,  and  for  every  wheel 
that  it  sets  in  motion,  an  eijuivalent  quantity  of  heat  di»- 
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appears.  A  ton  of  ooal  fumbhefl  by  its  combostion  a 
certain  deOnite  amount  of  heat.  Let  this  quantity  of  coal 
be  applied  to  working  a  steam-engine  ;  and  let  all  the  heat 
communicated  to  both  engine  and  condenser,  and  all 
the  heat  lost  by  radiation  and  by  contact  with  the  air,  be 
collected ;  it  will  fall  short  of  the  quantity  produced  by  the 
simple  combiistion  of  the  ton  of  coal,  by  an  amoimt  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  work  performed.  Suppose  that  work  to 
consist  in  lifting  a  weight  of  7,720  lbs.  a  foot  high ;  the 
heat  produced  by  the  coal  would  fall  short  of  its  true 
amount  by  a  quantity  just  sufiBcient  to  waum  a  pound  of 
water  10°  F.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  executed 
with  extraordinary  assiduity,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  by  M. 
Him  of  Colmar,  this  theoretic  deduction  has  been  reduced 
to  fact. 

In  the  steam-engine  employed  by  M.  Him  the  steam 
left  tlie  boiler  and  entered  the  cylinder  at  a  temperature 
of  146°  C.  The  temperature  of  his  condenser  was  34°  C. 
The  (iteam  was  worked  expansively  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  cylinder  and  exert  its  fiill  pressure 
until  the  piston  was  raised  through  a  certain  fraction  of  its 
range.  Tlie  steam  was  then  cut  off,  the  piston  being  urged 
through  the  remainder  of  its  course  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder. 

In  this  case  the  space  above  the  piston  was  connected 
with  the  condenser ;  and  if  the  expansion  were  perfect  the 
vapour  underneath  the  piston  at  the  moment  it  reached 
the  highest  point  of  its  course  would  have  the  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  condenser.  Were 
the  expansion  perfect,  and  did  the  expanded  vapour  all  re- 
main in  the  state  of  vapour,  the  experiments  of  M.  Begnault 
would  enable  us  to  calculate  the  fraction  of  the  total  heat 
converted  into  work.  By  such  a  calculation,  and  not 
without  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  its  smallness,  it  was 
fotmd  that  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Him,  the  heat  con- 
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verted  into  work  ought  not  to  amount  to  yyth  of  the 
whole. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  M.  Him  foimd  that  Jth  of  the 
heat  borrowed  from  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  converted 
into  mechanical  effect.  Thus  experiment  was  at  variance 
with  calculation.  A  theoretic  conclusion  arrived  at 
independently,  and  almost  simultaneously,  by  Kankine 
and  by  Clausius,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  reveals  the  cause  of  this  discrepancy.  In 
calculating:  the  heat  possessed  by  the  vapour  as  it  enters 
the  condenser,  it  was  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  vapour 
coming  from  the  boiler  remained  during  its  expansion  in 
the  vaporous  condition.  This  Kankine  and  Qausius 
proved  that  it  could  not  do.  They  showed  that  when 
saturated  steam  expands,  as  in  M.  Him's  experiments,  it 
is  in  part  precipitated,  thus  yielding  up  a  portion  of  the 
heat  of  vaporisation,  which  portion  is  available  for  work. 
Indeed,  before  anything  correct  was  known  about  its  cause, 
mechanical  engineers  met  the  nuisance  arising  from  the 
water  of  condensation  by  surrounding  the  cylinder  with  a 
jacket  of  hot  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  mistiure  of  vapour 
and  liquid  entering  the  condenser,  after  the  expansion, 
possesses  less  heat  than  if  it  were  all  vapour;  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  that  given  by  calculation  being  con- 
verted into  work.  I  may  add,  that  the  precipitation  of 
the  steam  during  its  expansion  was  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally by  M.  Hirn. 

But  even  the  conversion  of  12^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat  into  work  implies  enormous  loss.  Nor  is  this  loss 
to  be  avoided  in  the  steam-engine.  For  the  amoimt  of 
heat  converted  into  work  depends  upon  two  things :  the 
tcmperatiue  of  the  steam  as  it  enters  the  cylinder,  and  its 
temperature  as  it  enters  the  condenser.  The  farther  the 
initial  and  the  final  temperatures  are  apart,  tlie  greater  is 
the  amount  of  heat  converted  into  work ;  but  to  convert 
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all  the  heat  into  work,  a  condenser  kept  at  the  absolute 
TCTO  of  temperature  would  he  required.  As  already  ex- 
plained, the  absolute  temperature  of  a  body  is  its  tem- 
perature reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero.  Let  x  represent 
the  initial  temperature  of  the  steam,  and  t  its  final  tem- 
perature, both  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero ;  thgn  the 
proportion  of  the  total  heat  converted  into  work  cannot, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  exceed  the  fraction 

T— < 

T 

My  object,  however,  at  present  is  to  deal  with  nature 
rather  than  art,  and  I  am  compelled  to  pass  quickly  over 
the  triumphs  of  man's  skill  in  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purposes  of  life.  Those  who  have  walked  through  the 
workshops  of  Woolwich,  or  through  any  of  oiu-  great 
factories  where  machinery  is  extensively  employed,  will 
have  been  suflBciently  impressed  with  the  aid  which  the 
mighty  power  of  heat  renders  to  man.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  wheel  which  revolves,  every  chisel,  and 
plane,  and  punch,  which  passes  through  solid  iron  as  if  it 
were  so  much  cheese,  derives  its  moving  energy  from  the 
clashing  atoms  in  the  furnace.  The  motion  of  these 
atoms  is  communicated  to  the  boiler,  thence  to  the  water, 
whose  molecules  are  shaken  asunder,  flying  from  each  other 
with  a  repellent  energy  commensurate  with  the  heat 
oommimicated.  The  steam  is  simply  the  apparatus, 
through  the  intermediation  of  which,  the  atomic  motion 
is  converted  into  mechanical  motion.  And  the  motion 
thus  generated  always,  in  the  long  run,  reproduces  its 
parent.  Look  at  the  planing  tools  and  boring  instru- 
ments— streams  of  water  gush  over  tliem  to  keep  them 
cool.  Take  up  the  curled  iron  shavings  which  the  planing 
tool  has  pared  off ;  you  cannot  hold  them  in  your  hand, 
they  are  so  hot.  Here  the  moving  force  is  restored  to  its 
6rst  form ;  the  energy  of  the  machine  has  been  consumed 
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in  reproducing  the  jwwer  from  which  that  energy  was 
derived. 


TUB   GSTSKnS   OF    ICXLASV. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  natural  ateam- 
eng^oe,  which  long  held  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world — the  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland.  The  surface  of  that 
country  gradually  rises  from  the  coast  towards  the  centre, 
where  the  general  level  is  about  2,000  fett  above  the  sea. 
On  this,  aa  on  a  pedestal,  are  planted  the  Jokull,  or  icy 
mountains  of  the  island,  which  extend  both  ways  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  Along  this  chain  occur  the  active 
volcanoes  of  Iceland,  and  the  thermal  springs  follow  the 
same  general  direction.  From  the  ridges  and  chasms 
which,  diverge  from  the  mountains,  enormous  masses  of 
steam  issue  at  intervals,  and  when  the  escape  occurs  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern,  the  resonance  of  the  cave  often  raises 
the  sound  of  the  steam  to  the  loudness  of  thunder.  Lower 
down,  in  the  more  porous  strata,  are  to  be  found  smoking 
mud  pools,  where  a  blue-Llack  aluminous  paste  is  boiled, 
rifling  at  times  in  huge  bubbles,  which,  on  bursting,  scatter 
their  slimy  spray  around.  From  the  base  of  the  hills  up- 
wards extend  the  glaciers,  and  above  these  are  the  snow- 
fields  which  crown  the  summits.  From  the  arches  and 
fissures  of  the  glaciers,  vast  masses  of  water  issue,  falling  at 
times  in  cascades  over  walls  of  ice,  and  spreading  for  miles 
over  the  eoimtry  before  they  find  definite  outlet.  Exten- 
sive morasses  are  thus  formed.  Intercepted  by  the  cracks 
and  fissures  of  the  land,  a  portion  of  the  water  finds  its 
way  to  the  heated  rocks  boneath  ;  and  here,  meeting  with 
the  volcanic  gases  which  traverse  these  underground 
r^ons,  both  travel  on  together,  to  issue,  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity,  either  as  an  eniption  of  steam  or  as  a 
boiling  spring. 

Tlic  most  famous  of  these  springs  is  the  Great  Geyser. 
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It  conaisU  of  a  tube,  eeventy-foiur  feet  deep  and  ten 
feet  wide.  The  tube  is  surmounted  by  a  basin,  which 
measures  from  north  to  soutli  fifly-two  feet  across  and 
from  east  to  west  sixty  feet.  The  interior  of  the  tube  and 
ba«in  is  coated  with  a  beautiful  smooth  siliceous  plaster, 
ao  hard  as  to  resist  the  blows  of  a  hammer ;  and  the  first 
question  is.  How  was  this  wonderful  tube  constructed — 
how  was  this  perfect  plaster  laid  on  ?  Chemical  analysis 
shows  that  the  water  holds  silica  in  solution,  and  it  might 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  water  had  deposited 
silica  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  basin.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  water  dep>o8it8  no  sediment ;  no  matter 
how  long  it  may  be  kept,  no  solid  substance  is  separated 
from  it.  I  have  here  a  specimen  which  has  been  bottled 
up  and  preserved  for  years,  as  clear  as  crystal,  without 
showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  form  a  precipitate. 
To  answer  the  question  in  this  way  would  moreover  assume 
that  the  shaft  was  formed  by  some  foreign  agency,  the 
mineral  water  merely  lining  it.  The  geyser-basin,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  the  summit  of  a  mound  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  it  is  evident,  from  mere  inspection,  that  the 
mound  has  been  deposited  by  the  geyser.  But  in  building 
up  this  mound  the  spring  must  have  formed  the  tube 
which  perforates  the  moimd  ;  hence  the  suggestion  that 
the  geyser  is  the  architect  of  it«  own  tube. 

If  we  place  a  quantity  of  the  geyser  water  in  an  eva- 
porating basin,  the  following  takes  place :  In  the  centre  of 
the  basin  the  liquid  deposits  nothing,  but  at  the  sides, 
where  it  is  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus 
subjected  to  speedy  evaporation,  we  find  a  ring  of  silica 
deposited.  Not  until  the  evaporation  has  continued  a 
considerable  time  is  the  slightest  turbidity  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  water.  This  experiment  is  the  microscopic 
representant  of  what  occurs  in  Iceland.  Imagine  the  case 
of  a  simple  thermal  siliceous  spring,  whose  waters  trickle 
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down  a  pentle  incline ;  the  water  thus  exposed  evaporates, 
and  silica  is  deposited.  This  deposit  gradually  elevates 
the  side  over  which  the  water  passes,  until,  finally,  the 
latter  has  to  take  another  course.  The  process  is  repeated 
here,  the  ground  being  elevated  as  before,  and  the  spring 
has  again  to  move  forward.  Thus  it  is  compelled  to  travel 
round  and  round,  depositing  its  silica  and  deepening  the 
shaft  in  which  it  dwells,  until  finally,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
the  simple  spring  has  produced  that  wonderful  apparatus 
which  so  long  puzzled  and  astonished  both  the  tourist 
and  the  philosopher. 

Previous  to  an  eruption,  both  the  tube  and  basin  are 
filled  with  hot  water  :  detonations  which  shake  the  ground 
are  heard  at  intervals,  and  each  explosion  is  succeeded  by 
a  violent  agitation  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  The  water 
column  is  lifted  up,  forming  an  eminence  in  the  middle 
of  the  basin,  and  an  overflow  is  the  conseijuence.  Tliese 
detonations  are  evidently  due  to  the  production  of  steam  in 
the  ducts  which  feed  the  geyser  tube,  which  steam,  rushing 
into  the  cooler  water  of  the  tube,  is  there  suddenly  con- 
densed, and  produces  the  noise.  In  1846  Professor  Bunsen 
succeeded  in  determining,  a  few  minutes  before  a  great 
eruption,  the  temperature  of  the  geyser  tube,  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  these  observations  revealed  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  at  no  part  of  the  tube  did  the  water  reach  its 
boiling  point.  In  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  53)  I  have 
given,  on  one  side,  the  temperatiues  actually  observed,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  temperatures  at  which  water  would 
boil,  taking  into  account  both  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  water.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  boiling  point  is  at  a,  thirty  feet 
from  the  bottom  ;  but  even  here  the  water  is  2"  Centigrade, 
or  more  than  3^"*  Falir.,  below  the  temperature  at  which 
it  could  boil.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  an  erupticm 
could  occur  under  such  circumstances  ? 
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Fix  your  attention  upon  the  water  at  the  point  a, 
where  the  temperature  is  within  2"  C.  of  the  boiling  point. 
Call  to  mind  the  lifting  of  the  column  when  the  detona- 
tions are  heard.  I>et  us  suppose  that  by  the  entrance  of 
8team  firom  the  ducts  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the 
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geyser  column  is  elevated  eix  feet,  a  height  quite  within 
the  limits  of  actual  observation ;  the  water  at  a  is  thereby 
transferred  to  B.  Its  boiling  point  at  a  is  123'8°,  and  its 
actual  temperature  121*8'';  but  at  B  its  boiling  point  is 
only  120*8'';  hence,  when  transferred  from  a  to  B,  the 
heat  which  it  possesses  is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to 
make  it  boiL     This  excess  of  heat  is  instantly  applied  to 
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the  generation  of  steam:  the  culumn  is  lifted  higher,  and 
the  water  below  is  further  relieved.  More  steam  ia  gene- 
rated, and  from  the  middle  downwards  the  mass  suddenly 
bursts  into  ebullition.  The  watpr  above,  mixed  with  steam- 
clouds,  is  projected  into  the  atmosphere,  and  we  have  the 
geyser  eruption  in  all  its  grandeur. 

By  its  contact  with  the  air  the  water  is  cooled,  falls 
back  into  the  basin,  partially  refills  the  tube,  in  which  it 
gradually  rises,  and  finally  fills  the  basin  as  before.  Detona- 
tions are  heard  at  intervals,  and  risings  of  the  water  in  the 
basin.  These  are  bo  many  futile  attempts  at  an  eruption, 
for  not  until  the  water  in  the  tube  comes  suflBciently  near 
its  boiling  temperature  to  make  the  lifting  of  the  column 
effective,  can  we  have  a  true  eruption. 

To  the  illustrious  Bunsen  we  owe  this  beautiful  theory, 
and  DOW  let  us  try  to  justify  it  by  experiment.'  Here  is  a 
tube  of  galvanised  iron,  six  feet  long,  A  B  (fig.  54),  sur- 
mounted by  a  basin,  c  d.  It  tapers  from  a  diameter  of 
6  inches  at  the  bottom  to  a  diameter  of  If  inch  at  the 
top.  It  is  heated  by  a  fire  imdemeath ;  and,  to  imitate 
as  far  Eis  possible  the  condition  of  the  geyser,  the  tube  is 
encircled  by  a  second  fire,  f,  at  a  height  of  two  feet  from 
the  bottom.  Doubtless  the  high  temperature  of  the  water, 
at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  geyser  tube,  is  due  to  a 
local  action  of  the  heated  rocks.  The  tube  is  filled  with 
water,  which  gradually  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling 
temperature  ;  and  regularly,  every  five  minutes  afterwards, 
the  liquid  is  ejected  into  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  another  famous  spring  in  Iceland  called  the 
Strokkur,  which  is  usually  forced  to  explode  by  stopping 
its  mouth  with  clods.  We  can  imitate  the  action  of  this 
spring  by  stopping  the  mouth  of  our  tube  a  b — not  too 
tightly  be  it  observed — with  a  cork.    The  heating  pro- 

■  The  flnt  artificial  geyaer  wsa,  I  beliere,  conitructed  bj  the  lata  Dr. 
Bromrii  of  Ifarboig. 
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gnmea.  The  ateam  finally  attains  suflBcient  tension  to 
gect  the  cork,  and  the  water,  suddenly  relieved  from  the 
pressure,  bursts  forth  into  the  atmosphere.  The  ceiling 
of  this  room  is  nearly  thirty  feet  from  the  floor,  but  the 
j,^  ^  eruption  has  reached  the  ceiling,  from 

which  the  water  now  drips  plentifully. 
In  fig.  55  is  given  a  section  of  the 
Strokkur. 

By  stopping  our  model  geyser  tube 
with  corks,  through  which  glass  tubes 
of  various  lengths  and  diameters  pass, 
the  action  of  many  of  the  other  erup- 
tive springs  of  Iceland  may  be  ac- 
curately imitated.  We  can  readily,  for 
example,  produce  an  intermittent 
action;  discharges  of  water  and  im- 
petuous steam-g^hes  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  the  water' 
being  squirted  in  jets  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  These  experiments  com- 
pletely verify  the  theory  of  Bunsen, 
and  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  imagining  under- 
ground caverns  and  syphons,  filled  with  water  and  steam, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  wonderful  phenomena. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  suggest  to  you  that  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  opemtions  of  the  geyser.  When 
the  tube  has  reached  such  an  altitude  that  the  water  in 
the  depths  below,  owing  to  the  increased  pressiu^,  cannot 
attain  its  boiling  point,  the  eruptions  of  necessity  cea8e.| 
The  spring,  however,  continues  to  deposit  its  silica,  and 
often  forms  a  Laug,  or  cistern.  Some  of  those  in  Iceland 
are  forty  feet  deep,  and  their  beauty,  according  to  Bunsen, 
iH  indescriltable.  Over  the  surface  curls  a  light  vapour,  the 
wntcr  i»  of  the  purest  azuro,  and  tints  with  its  own  hue  the 
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fimtastie  incnistatioiu  on  the  dstem  mils ;  while,  at  tlie 
bottom,  is  oft^i  Ken  tbe  mouth  of  the  once  mighty 
geyser.  There  are  in  Iceland  traces  of  vast,  bat  now 
extinct,  geyser  operations.  Hoimds  are  observed,  whose 
shafts  are  filled  with  rabbiah,  ihe  water  having  forced  a 
peasage  nndemeath  and  retired  to  other  scenes  of  action. 
We  have,  in  £sct,  the  geyser  in  its  youth,  manhood,  old 
age,  and  death,  here  presented  to  iis.  In  its  youth,  as  a 
simple  thermal  spring;  in  its  nmnhood,  as  the  eruptive 
oolmnn ;  in  its  old  age,  as  the  tranquil  Laug ;  while  its 
death  is  recorded  by  the  rained  shaft  and  forsaken  monnd, 
which  testify  the  fact  of  its  <Hice  active  existence. 
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kiniom  or  thx  idba  or  tei  coksebtatiok  or  roBca — xxitAMXTtam  Jjn> 
DDiKrnoN  or  BmBaT:  totenti^i.  abs  DTifAvic  mxibot — BtraBOT  or 
lusaxs  Aim  or  xoLsocLn — sfbcific  tjnt  latent  rbat — iznBiiaaTAi. 

ILUWTBATIOKS — XBCBAHICAI.     TALCBS     OF     THI     ACTS    Or   COMBIXATIoy, 
COITDBnATIOir,  AVD  COSOKI^TION    IN  THB  CAaa  Or     WATBB — BOLIS  CAB- 

BOKIO     ACID TUB    BPKIEBOIDAI.   STATS  OF   UQUIDS — rilBBZIllO   Or  WATBB 

ASO  MXBCDBT  IM  A  BBD-aoT  cacCIBLB. 


ELASTIO   AXD  tNBLASTIO  COLLISION. 

IT  was  formerly  universally  siipjjosed  that  by  the  coUi- 
siou  of  unelastic  bodies  force  was  destroyed.  Men  saw, 
for  example,  when  two  balls  of  clay,  or  painter's  putty, 
or  lead,  were  urged  together,  that  the  motion  possessed 
by  the  masses  prior  to  impact  was  more  or  less  annihilated. 
They  believed  in  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  force  of 
impact.  In  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  observed  that  the  motion  with  which  they 
clashed  together  was  in  great  part  restored  by  the  resiliency 
of  the  masses,  the  more  perfect  the  elasticity  the  more 
complete  being  the  restitution.  This  led  to  the  notion 
of  perfectly  elastic  bodies — ^bodies  competent  to  restore  by 
their  recoil  the  whole  of  the  motion  which  they  possesac 
before  impact.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  the  canse^vation 
of  force,  as  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  force,  which  was 
supposed  to  occur  when  inelastic  bodies  met  in  collision. 
We  now  know  that  tlie  principle  of  conservation  holds, 
equally  good  with  elastic  and  inelastic  liodies.  Perfectly' 
elastic  bodies;,  if  such  existed,  would  develop  no  heat  on 
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collision.  They  would  retain  the  whole  of  their  motion 
afterwards,  though  its  direction  might  be  changed.  It  U 
only  when  sensible  motion  is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  destroyeti 
that  the  motion  of  heat  is  generated,  the  heat  being  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  lost  molar  motion.  Leibnitz 
expressly  affirmed  that  in  inelastic  collision  no  foroe  h 
really  lost.' 


TIS   VIVA. 

This  subject  is  now  ready  for  further  development 
The  simplest  form  of  work  is  the  raising  of  a  weight.  A 
man  walking  up-hill,  or  up-stairs,  carrying  a  jwund  weight 

I  in  his  hand,  to  an  elevation  say  of  sixteen  feet,  performs 
a  certain  amount  of  work  over  and  above  the  lifting  of 
liis  own  body.  If  he  ascend  to  a  height  of  thirty-two 
feet,  he  does  twice  the  work;  if  to  a  height  of  forty-eight 
feet,  he  does  three  times  the  work  ;  if  to  sixty  foiu-  feet, 
he  does  four  times  the  work,  and  so  on.  If,  moreover, 
he  carries  up  two  pounds  instead  of  one,  other  things 
being  equal,  he  does  twice  the  work  ;  if  three,  four,  or  five 
pounds,  he  does  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  work.  In 
fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  work  performed  depends  on  two 
factors,  the  weight  raised  aud  the  height  to  which  it  is 
raised.  It  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  these  two 
factors. 

But  a  body  may  he  caused  to  reach  a  certain  elevation 
in  opposition  to  gravity,  without  being  actually  carried  up. 
If  a  hodman,  for  example,  wished  to  land  a  brick  at  an 

'  elevation  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  place  where  he  stands, 
he  would  probably  pitch  it  up  to  the  bricklayer.  He 
would  thus  impart,  by  a  sudden  effort,  a  velocity  to  the 

'  Dr.  Bcrtiiold  (}m<rB  attention  to  b  wooderfally  b&ppy  imago  employed 
by  Leibtiitx.  Heeomparad  iht  passage  of  niolttr  into  moli<culur  motion  to 
the  cunrersion  of  a  large  piece  of  money  into  email  change.  BerickU  d. 
Ihrtm.  Akad.  187A.  p.  681. 
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brick  suflBcient  to  raise  it  to  the  required  height;  the 
work  accomplished  by  that  effort  being  precisely  the  same 
as  if  he  had  slowly  carried  up  the  brick.  The  initial 
velocity  to  be  imparted  in  the  case  here  assumed  is  well 
known.  To  reach  a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  the  brick  muist 
quit  the  man's  hand  with  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a 
second.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  body  starting  with 
any  velocity  would,  if  wholly  unopposed  or  unaided,  con- 
tinue to  move  for  ever  with  the  same  velocity.  But  when, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  body  is  thrown  upwards,  it 
moves  in  opposition  to  gravity,  which  incessantly  retards 
its  motion,  and  finally  brings  it  to  rest  at  an  elevation  of 
sixteen  feet.  If  not  here  caught  by  the  bricklayer,  it 
would  return  to  the  hodman  with  an  accelerated  motion, 
and  reach  him  with  the  precise  velocity  it  possessed  on 
quitting  liia  band. 

Supposing  the  man  competent  to  impart  to  the  brick, 
at  starting,  a  speed  of  sixty- four  feet  a  second,  or  twice 
its  former  speed,  would  the  amount  of  work  performed  in 
this  effort  be  only  twice  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance  ? 
Our  fifth  lecture  will  have  prepared  us  for  a  negative 
answer.  It  would  not  be  twice,  but  four  times  that 
quantity.  The  height  attained,  or  the  work  done,  is  not 
proportional  to  the  velocity,  but  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  As  before,  the  work  is  also  proportional  to  the 
weight  raised.  Hence  the  work  which  any  moving 
mass  whatever  is  competent  to  perform,  by  the  motion 
which  at  any  moment  it  possesses,  is  jointly  proportional 
to  the  weight  and  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  second  measure  of  work,  in  which  we  simply 
translate  the  idea  of  height  into  its  equivalent  idea  of 
motion.  In  mechanics,  half  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a 
moving  body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  expresses 
what  is  called  its  vis  viva,  which  Leibnitz  held  to  be  the 
true  measure  of  force. 
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Broadly  enunciated,  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  force  asserts  that  the  quantity  of  force  in  the  universe 
is  as  unalterable  as  the  quantity  of  matter ;  that  it  is 
alike  impossible  to  create  force  and  to  annihilate  it. 
But  in  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  this  assertion  ? 
It  would  be  manifestly  inapplicable  to  the  force  of  gravity 
aa  Newton  defined  it ;  for  this  is  a  force  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  to  afiBrm  the  constancy 
of  a  varying  force  would  be  self-contradictory.  This  was 
a  difiBculty  with  P'araday.  Yet,  when  the  question  is 
properly  understood,  gravity  forms  no  exception  to  the 
law  of  conservation. 

This  lead  weight,  whicli  we  have  already  employed, 
now  rests  upon  the  earth,  motion  by  their  mutual  ap- 
proach being  no  longer  possible.  As  far  as  the  attraction 
of  gravity  is  concerned,  the  possibility  of  producing 
motion  or  performing  work  ceases  as  soon  as  tlie  attract- 
ing bodies  are  in  contact.  By  means  of  a  pulley  and 
string  I  now  draw  this  weight  to  a  height  of  sixteen  feet 
above  the  floor.  It  remains  there  just  as  motionless  as 
when  it  rested  on  the  floor  ;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
■pace  between  the  floor  and  it,  the  conditions  are  entirely 
changed.  Inhere  is  now  an  action  possible  to  the  weight 
which  was  not  possible  when  it  rested  upon  the  earth ; 
it  can  fall,  and  in  its  descent  can  turn  a  machine,  or 
perform  other  work.  Or  going  farther  away,  let  us  consider 
the  ca«e  of  a  small  asteroid  placed  at  a  distance  of  say 
8,000 miles  from  the  earth's  centre.  Its  attraction  at  this 
distance,  which  we  may  suppose  determined  by  a  spring 
balance,  would  be  only  one-fourth  of  its  attraction  at  the 
earth's  surface.  If  free  to  do  so,  it  would  move  towards 
the  earth  with  a  continually  accelerated  velocity.  A  con- 
tinuous pull  would  be  exerted  on  it  from  the  moment  of 
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its  starting,  the  pull  growing  stroDger  as  it  approached 
the  earth.  Now  this  long  continuous  pull  may  be  regarded 
as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  momentary  pulls, 
the  sum  of  which  would  be  the  total  effort,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  the  asteroid  during 
its  period  of  translation. 

It  is  customary  in  mechanics  to  represent  the  magni- 
tude of  a  force  by  a  line  of  a  certain  lengtli,  a  force  of 
double  magnitude  being  represented  by  a  line  of  double 
length,  and  so  on.  We  can  in  imagination  draw  a 
straight  line  from  the  starting  point  of  the  asteroid  to 
the  earth  in  the  direction  of  its  centre,  and  erect  at  every 
point  of  that  line  a  perpendicular  proportional  in  length 
to  the  attraction  exerted  at  that  point.  We  should  thus 
obtain  an  infinite  number  of  perpendiculars  of  gradually 
increasing  length  as  we  approach  the  earth.  Uniting  the 
ends  of  all  these  perpendiculars,  we  should  obtain  a  curve, 
and  between  this  curve  and  the  straight  line  joining  the 
asteroid  and  the  earth  we  should  have  an  area  embracing  all 
the  perpendiculars  placed  side  by  side.  Each  one  of  this 
infinite  series  of  perpendiculars  representing  an  attraction, 
acting  for  an  infinitely  small  time,  the  area  just  referred 
to  would  represent  the  total  effort  capable  of  being 
exerted  upon  the  asteroid  during  its  passage  to  the  eaith 
from  it«  first  position. 

Up  to  the  present  point  we  have  been  dealing  with 
a  Ltractions  only,  the  idea  of  via  viva  being  entirely  foreign 
to  our  contemplation.  But  let  the  asteroid  begin  to  move 
in  obedience  to  the  pull.  Motion  being  once  set  up,  the 
idea  of  via  viva  arises.  In  moving  towards  the  earth  the 
asteroid  consumes,  as  it  were,  the  attractions.  Let  us  fix 
our  attention  on  it  at  any  point  of  its  path.  Between 
that  point  and  the  earth  there  is  a  store  of  umised 
attractions — of  unexerted  pulls.  Beyond  that  point  the 
attractions  have  lieen  all  consumed,  and  we  have  in  their 
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place  an  equivalent  quantity  of  via  viva.  After  the 
asteroid  has  passed  any  point,  the  attraction  previoualy 
in  Btx)re  at  that  point  disappears,  but  not  without  having 
added,  during  the  infinitely  small  duration  of  its  action, 
a  due  amount  of  motion  to  that  previouBly  existing.  Tlie 
nearer  the  asteroid  approaches  to  the  earth,  the  smaller 
18  the  sum  of  the  attractions  remaining,  but  the  greater 
is  the  vis  vi/va',  the  farther  the  asteroid,  the  greater  is 
the  sum  of  the  unconsumed  attractions,  and  the  less  is 
the  living  force.  Now  the  principle  of  conservation 
aflirma  not  the  constancy  of  the  attractions,  nor  yet  the 
constancy  of  tie  vis  viva,  but  the  constancy  of  their 
joint  \Tilue  as  work  producers.  At  the  beginning  the  vis 
viva  was  zero  and  the  attraction-area  a  maximum  ;  close 
to  the  earth  the  vis  viva  is  a  maximum,  while  the  tension- 
area  is  zero.  At  every  other  point  the  work-producing 
power  of  the  asteroid  consists  in  part  of  vis  viva  and  in 
part  of  attractions  not  yet  consume<l. 

I  have  thus  far  tried  to  steer  clear  of  confusion  by 
fixing  your  minds  upon  things  rather  than  upon  names. 
But  good  names  are  essential ;  and  here,  as  yet,  we  are 
not  provided  with  such.  We  have  had  the  force  of  gravity 
and  living  force — two  utterly  distinct  things;  and  we 
might  have  had  the  force  of  heat,  the  force  of  light,  the 
force  of  magnetism,  or  the  force  of  electricity — all  of 
which  terms  have  been  employed  more  or  less  loosely  by 
writers  on  physics.  This  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word 
'  force '  is  happily  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  the  term 
'  energy,'  embracing  under  it  both  attraction  at  a  distance 
and  vis  viva.  Energy  is  possessed  by  bodies  already  in 
motion ;  it  is  then  actual,  and  we  agree  to  call  it  aottial 
or  dynamic  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  energy  is 
possible  to  mutually  attracting  bodies  not  in  motion, 
when  distances  intervenes.  Tliey  possess  a  power  of 
motion  which  would  realise  itself  if  all  hindrances  were 
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remoTed.  Energy  is  possible  to  snch  bodies,  and  we  agree 
to  call  this  potential  energy.  We,  moreover,  speak  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  instead  of  the  conservation  of 
force,  and  say  that  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  dynamic 
energies  of  the  material  universe  ia  a  constant  quantity. 


EKERar  or  uolecdlab  position.    srECino  heat. 

We  must,  as  usual,  turn  these  conceptions,  regarding 
sensible  masses,  to  accoimt,  in  forming  conceptions  regard- 
ing insensible  masses.  As  an  intellectual  act,  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  conceive  the  separation  of  two  mutually  attract- 
ing atovw,  as  to  conceive  the  separation  of  the  earth  and 
our  lead  weight.  If  that  weight  had  been  lifted  by  a 
steam-engine,  an  amoimt  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  would  have  been  consumed.  And  if  the  force  of 
gravity  were  far  greater  than  it  is,  a  far  greater  amount  of 
heat  would  be  expended  in  the  lifting  of  the  weight. 
Now  the  atoms  of  bodies,  though  we  cannot  suppose 
them  to  be  in  contact,  exert  enormous  attractions.  It 
would  require  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  ordinary 
mechanical  force  to  augment  the  distances  intervening 
between  the  atoms  of  any  solid  or  liquid,  so  as  to  increase 
it«  volume  in  any  sensible  degree.  It  would  also  require 
a  force  of  great  magnitude  to  squeeze  the  particles  of  a 
liquid  or  a  solid  together,  so  as  to  make  the  body  sensibly 
less  in  size.  I  have  vainly  tried  to  augment  permanently 
the  density  of  a  soft  metal  by  pressure.  Wat<>r,  which 
yields  so  freely  to  the  hand  plunged  in  it,  was  for  a  long 
time  regarded  as  absolutely  incompressible.  Gre:it  force 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  sooner  than  shrink,  it 
oozed  through  the  pores  of  the  metal  sphere  which  contained 
it,  and  spread  like  a  dew  on  the  surface.  This  is  a  classical 
experiment  which  was  long  ascribed  to  an  erroneous  source. 
Bacon  is  its  author.     About  half  a  century  after  him  a 
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•imilar  experiment  was  descriljed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Accademia  del  Ciincnto,  and  it  thus  came  to  bo  called  *  the 
Florentine  Experiment.' '  Bacon's  own  account  of  hia 
experiment  is  this:  'Now  it  is  certain  that  rarer  bodies 
(such  as  air)  {dlow  a  considerable  degree  of  contraction,  as 
has  been  stated ;  but  that  taiigible  bodies  (such  as  wat«r) 
suflfer  compression  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  to  a 
less  extent.  How  far  they  do  sufiFer  it,  I  have  investigated, 
in  the  following  experiment :  I  had  a  hollow  globe  of  lead 
made  capable  of  holding  about  two  pints,  and  sufficiently 
thick  to  bear  considerable  force;  having  made  a  hole  in 
it,  I  iSlled  it  with  water,  and  then  slopped  up  the  hole 
with  melted  lead,  so  that  tbe  globe  became  quite  solid. 
I  then  flattened  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  with  a 
heavy  hammer,  by  wliich  the  water  was  necessarily  con- 
tracted into  less  space,  a  sphere  being  the  figure  of  largest 
capacity ;  and  when  the  hammer  had  no  more  effect  in 
making  the  water  shrink,  I  made  use  of  a  mill  or  press; 
till  the  water,  impatient  of  further  pressure,  exuded 
through  the  uAid  lead  like  a  fine  dew.  I  then  computed 
the  space  lost  by  the  compression,  and  cuncludod  that  this 
was  the  extent  of  compression  which  the  water  had 
suffered,  but  only  when  constrained  by  great  violence.' 

By  refined  and  powerful  means  we  can  now  compress 
water,  but  the  force  necessary  to  accomplish  this  is  very 
great.  \Mien,  therefore,  we  wish  to  overcome  molecular 
forces,  we  must  attack  them  by  their  peers.  Heat 
accomplishes  what  mechanical  energy,  as  usually  wielded, 
is  incompetent  to  perform.  Bodies,  when  heated,  expand, 
and  to  effect  this  expansion  the  molecular  attractions  must 
be  overcome  ;  and  where  the  attractions  to  be  surmounted 
are  so  vast,  we  may  infer  that  the  quantity  of  beat 
neoeesary  to  overpower  them  will  be  commensurate. 

'  Thu  wu  pointed  ont  bjr  Mr.  Leslie  Ellia.     Tu  my  excellent  friend 
lit.  June*  Spedding  I  im  indebted  for  the  qootatioD. 
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And  now  I  must  ask  your  entire  attention.  Suppose 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  be  imparted  to  this  lump  of 
lead,  how  is  that  heat  disposed  of  within  the  substance  ? 
It  is  applied  to  two  distinct  purposes — it  performs  two 
different  kinds  of  molectilar  work.  One  portion  of  it 
excites  that  species  of  motion  which  augments  the 
temperature  of  the  lead,  and  which  is  sensible  to  the 
thermometer ;  but  another  portion  of  it  goes  to  force  the 
atoms  of  the  lead  into  new  positions,  and  this  portion  is 
lost  as  heat.  The  pushing  asunder  of  the  atoms  of  the 
lead  in  this  case,  in  opposition  to  their  mutual  attractions, 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  raising  of  our  weight  in  op- 
position to  the  force  of  gravity — a  loss  of  heat,  in  both 
cases,  is  the  result.  Let  me  try  to  make  the  comparison 
between  the  two  actions  still  more  strict.  Suppose  that  a 
definite  amount  of  energy  is  to  be  expended  upon  our 
weight,  and  that  this  energy  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  actual  raising  of  the  weight, 
while  the  other  is  employed  to  cause  the  weight,  as  it  rises, 
to  oscillatfl  like  a  pendulum,  we  have  then  the  analogue 
of  that  which  occurs  when  heat  is  imparted  to  the  lead. 
The  atoms  are  pushed  apart,  but,  diiring  their  recession, 
they  are  caused  to  vibrate.  Thus,  the  heat  communicated 
to  the  lead,  resolves  itself,  in  part,  into  atomic  potential 
energy,  and  in  part  into  the  actual  energy  of  vibration, 
the  latter  part  alone  being  competent  to  act  upon  our 
thermometers  or  to  affect  our  nerves. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  heat  not  only  imparts  actual 
energy  to  the  vibrating  atoms,  but  also  accomplishes 
what  we  may  call  interior  work,^  It  performs  work 
within  the  body,  by  forcing  the  atoms  to  take  up  new 
positions.  When  the  body  cools,  the  forces  which  were 
overcome  in  tlie  process  of  heating  come  again  into  play; 
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the  heat  which  was  consumed  in  the  recession  of  the  atoms 
being  restored  upon  their  approach. 

The  sum  bf  the  actual  and  potential  atomic  energy — 
in  other  words,  the  total  heat — varies  widely  in  bodies  of 
the  same  weight  and  temperature.  Let  me  illustrate,  by 
a  simple  experiment,  the  diflferences  which  exist  between 
bodies,  as  to  the  quantity  of  heat  whicli  they  are  able  to 
take  up.  Into  a  vessel  containing  oil,  wliich  is  now  at  a 
temperature  of  180°  C,  I  plunge  a  number  of  balls  of 
dififerent  metals — iron,  lead, 
bismuth,  tin,  and  copper.  At 
present  they  all  possess  the 
same  temperature,  namely,  that 
of  the  oiL  I  lift  them  out  of 
the  oil,  and  place  them  upon 
a  cake  of  wax  c  d  (fig.  56)^ 
which  is  supported  by  the  ring 
of  a  retort-stand.  They  melt 
the  wax  underneath,  and  sink 
into  it.  But  they  are  sinking 
with  dififerent  velocities.  The 
iron  and  the  copper  are  working  themselves  much  more 
vigorously  into  the  fusible  mass  than  the  others ;  the  tin 
comes  next,  while  the  lead  and  the  bismuth  lag  entirely 
behind.  And  now  the  iron  has  gone  clean  through  ;  the 
copper  follows ;  the  bottom  of  the  tin  ball  just  protrudes 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  cake,  but  it  cannot  go 
farther ;  while  the  lead  and  bismuth  have  made  but  little 
way,  being  unable  to  sink  to  much  more  than  half  the 
depth  of  the  wax. 

If,  then,  equal  weights  of  different  substances  were  all 
heated,  say  to  100°,  and  if  the  exact  amount  of  hcnt 
which  each  of  them  gives  out  in  cooling  from  100°  to  0° 
were  determined,  we  should  find  very  ditferent  amountn 
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of  heat  for  the  different  substances.  Eminent  men  have 
solved  this  problem,  by  observing  the  timee  which  different 
bodies  require  to  cool.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  beat  possessed  or  generated  by  its  atoms,  the  longer 
would  the  body  take  to  cool.  The  problem  has  also  been 
solved  by  plunging  different  bodies,  when  heated  to  a 
common  temperature,  into  cold  water,  and  observing  the 
gain  of  heat  on  the  one  hand  and  the  loss  on  the  other. 
It  has  also  been  solved,  by  observing  the  quantities  of 
ice  which  different  bodies  can  liquefy,  in  falling  from 
100°  C.  to  0°,  or  from  212°  Fahr.  to  32°.  These  different 
methods  have  given  concordant  results.  According  to  the 
illustrious  French  experimenter  Regnault,  the  following 
numbers  express  the  relative  amounts  of  heat  given  out  by 
a  unit  of  weight  of  each  of  the  substances  named  in  the 
table,  in  cooling  from  98°  C.  to  1 5°  C. 


Alumininm 

.    02M3 

Nickel       . 

01086 

Aotimony 

.     00508 

Osmium   . 

0-0311 

AraoDic    . 

.    00614 

PMlUdinm 

0-0593 

Bismuth  . 

/— 00308 

Fhoephoroa  (tolid)   . 

0-18S7 

Boron 

.     0-2362 

„      (nmorpboos)    . 

0-1700 

BiDinine   . 

.    01120 

Platinum 

0-0320 

Cadmium 

.    00667 

Potasainra 

0-1696 

Ou-bon     . 

.     0-2414 

Rbodinm 

0-0680 

Cobalt      . 

.     010C7 

Selenium 

0.0827 

Copper     . 

.     00962 

Silicon 

0-1774 

Diamand 

.     01469   . 

Silrer 

00670 

Gold 

.     0-0324 

Sodium     . 

0-2934 

lodbe 

.     00541 

Sulphur  (oatire) 

01776 

Iridiom    . 

.     003'.'6 

„   (rocenllj  meltod) 

0-2026 

Iron 

.*  0-1138 

Tellurium 

00474 

L«id 

.^0-0314 

Thallium          .        . 

0-0336 

Ijthiom    . 

.     0-9408 

Tin  . 

0-0663 

Vagneaiam 

.     0-2409 

TuDgaton 

0-0834 

Hasganese 

.     0-1217 

Water      . 

10080 

Mercnry  . 

.     00333 

Zinc 

0-0066 

1  A  moment's  inspection  of  this  table  explains  the  reason  why 
the  iron  and  copper  passed  through  our  cake  of  wax,  while 
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the  lead  and  bismuth  were  incompetent  to  do  so.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth  occupy  the 
positions  which  our  experiment  assigns  to  them ;  water, 
we  see,  jield^  more  heat  than  any  other  substance  in  the 
list. 

Each  of  these  numbers  denotes  what  has  been  hitherto 
called  the  *  specific  heat,'  or  the  '  capacity  for  heat,'  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  attached.  As  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  those  who  considered  heat  to  be  a  fluid,  explained 
these  differences  by  saying  that  some  substances  had  a  greater 
store  of  this  fluid  than  others.  We  may,  without  harm, 
continue  to  use  the  term  '  specific  heat '  or '  capacity  for 
heat,'  now  that  we  know  the  true  nature  of  the  actions 
denoted  by  the  term.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  as  the 
specific  heat  increases,  the  cUomic  weight  diminishes,  and 
vica  versa ;  so  that  the  prodtiet  of  the  atomic  weight  and 
specific  heat  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  sensibly  constant 
quantity. 

As  measured  by  any  ordinary  mechanical  standard,  the 
magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  atomic  motion 
and  interior  work  is  enormous.  A  pound  of  iron,  on  being 
heated  from  0°  C.  to  100°  C,  expands  by  about  xfjfth  of 
the  volume  which  it  possesses  at  0°.  Its  augmentation 
would  certainly  escape  the  most  acute  eye ;  still,  to  give 
its  atoms  the  motions  corresponding  to  this  increase  of 

L~  temperature,  and  to  shift  them  through  the  small  sftace 

indicated,  an  amount  of  heat  is  requisite  which  would 
raise  a  weight  of  about  eight  tons  one  foot  high.  The 
force  of  gravity  almost  vanishes  in  comparison  with  these 
molecular  forces ;  the  pull  of  the  eartli  upon  our  pound 
weight,  as  a  mass,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  mutual 
pull  of  its  own  atoms.  Water  furnishes  a  still  subtler 
example.  Water,  as  we  know,  expands  on  both  sides  of 
4"  C.  or  39°  F.  At  4°  C.  it  has  ita  maximtim  density. 
Suppose  a  pound  of  water  to  be  heated  from  3^°  C.  to  4^" 
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C. — that  JB,  one  degree — its  volume  at  both  temperatures 
is  tlie  same  ;  there  has  been  no  forcing  asunder  whatever 
of  the  atomic  centres,  and  still,  though  the  volume  is 
unchanged,  an  amount  of  heat  has  been  imparted  to  the 
water,  sufficient,  if  mechanically  applied,  to  raise  a  weight 
of  1,390  lbs.  a  foot  high.  As  I  have  already  tried  to 
explain  to  you,  the  interior  work,  done  here  by  the  heat, 
is  simply  that  of  causing  the  molecules  of  water  to  rotate. 
We  thus  see  that  there-  are  descriptions  of  interior 
work,  difTprent  from  tliat  of  pushing  the  atoms  more  widely 
apart.  An  enormous  quantity  of  interior  work  may  be 
accomplished,  while  the  atomic  centres,  instead  of  being 
pushed  apart,  approach  each  other.  Polar  forces — forces 
emanating  from  distinct  atomic  points,  and  acting  in  dis- 
tinct directions,  give  to  crystals  their  symmetry ;  and  the 
overcoming  of  these  forces,  while  it  necessitates  a  consump- 
tion of  heat,  may  also  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of 
volume.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  deportment  of  both  ice 
and  bismuth  in  liquefying. 

Chemists  have  determined  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  different  substances.  Calling  the  weight  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  1,  the  weight  of  an  oxygen  atom  is  16. 
Hence,  to  make  up  a  pound  weiglit  of  hydrogen,  sixteen 
times  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  pound  of  oxygen 
would  be  necessary.  The  number  of  atoms  required  to 
make  up  a  pound  is,  evidently,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  atomic  weight.  We  here  approach  a  very  delicate 
and  important  point.  The  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Petit,  and  of  Regnault  and  Neumann,  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  all  elementary  atoms,  great  or 
small,  light  or  heavy,  when  at  the  same  temperature, 
possess  the  same  amount  of  tlie  energy  we  call  heat,  the 
lighter  atoms  making  good  in  velocity  what  they  want  in 
mass.     Thus,  each  atom  of  hydrogen  has  the  same  moving 
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energy  aa  an  atom  of  oxygen,  at  the  same  temperature, 
fiut,  inasmuch  as  a  pound  weight  of  hydrogen  contains 
(sixteen  times  the  number  of  atoms,  it  must  also  contain 
sixteen  tunes  the  amount  of  energy  possessed  by  a  pound 
of  oxygen,  at  the  same  temperature. 

From  this  it  would  follow,  that  to  raise  a  pound  of 
hydrogen  a  certaiB  number  of  degrees  in  temperature — 
say  from  50'  to  60° — requires  sixteen  times  the  amount  of 
heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  oxygen 
the  same  number  of  degrees.  Conversely,  a  pound  of 
hydrogen,  in  falling  through  10°,  would  yield  sixteen  times 
the  amount  of  heat  yielded  by  a  pound  of  oxygen  falling 
through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  The  atomic  weight 
of  nitrogen  being  14,  this  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  contains  fourteen  times  the  amount 
of  heat  contained  by  a  pound  of  nitrogen  at  the  same 
temperature.  These  conclusions,  we  shall  immediately 
learn,  are  verified  by  experiment. 

The  most  important  experiments  on  the  specific  heat 
of  gases  we  owe  to  Kegnault.  He  determined  the 
quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  equal  weights  of 
gases  and  vapours,  and  also  the  quantities  necessary  to 
raise  equal  volumes  of  them,  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees.  Calling  the  specific  heat  of  water  1,  the  following 
are  the  specific  heats  of  some  gaseous  bodies : 


SuiFi:!  Gjunss. 


SpMiflo  hatti 


■qua]  vtlgbti    Sqiul  Tolanui 

.  0-237 

.  0-318  0-240 

.  0-341  0-297 

.  3-409  0-S3« 

.  0-121  O'SM 

.  0-0d5  0-304 


Air 

Oxygon 

Nitrogen 

Hjdrogon 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Equal   volumes  of  all  these  gases  contain  the  same] 

number  of  atoms,  and  hence  we  should  infer  that  the 
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specific  heats  of  equal  volumes  oughl  to  be  equal.  They 
are  very  nearly  so  for  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  ; 
but  chlorine  and  bromine  differ  considerably  from  the 
other  elementary  gaaes.  Now  bromine  is  a  vapour, 
while  chlorine  is  a  gas  easily  liquefied  by  pressure ;  hence, 
in  both  these  cases,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  interior  work,  which  is  insensible 
in  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  demands  the  ex- 
penditure of  heat.  The  specific  heats  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  at  equal  volumes  are,  therefore,  higher  than  the 
others. 

The  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  at  constant  volume  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  because  it  is  the 
most  perfect  gas.  Now  the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  16.  Hence 
the  heat  contained  in  ^th  of  a  gramme  of  hydrogen  is,  in 
round  numbers,  e({ual  to  that  contained  in  a  whole  gramme 
of  oxygen.  Or,  comparing  equal  weights  instead  of  equal 
volumes,  the  heat  contained  in  a  gramme  of  hydrogen  is, 
as  indicated  above,  16  times  that  contained  in  a  g^mme 
of  oxygen.     To  nitrogen  similar  reasoning  applies. 

Certain  simple  gases  unite  to  form  compound  ones, 
without  any  change  of  volume.  Thus,  one  volume  of 
chlorine  combines  with  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  to  form 
two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  other  cases  the  act 
of  combination  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  volume ; 
thus,  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  combine  with  one  of  oxygen 
to  form  two  volumes  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  By  the 
act  of  combination,  three  volumes  have,  in  this  case,  been 
condensed  to  two.  Regnault  foimd  that  the  compound 
gases  formed  without  condensation  have,  at  equal  volumes, 
nearly  the  same  BfKKjific  heat  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen ;  while  those  which  change  the  volume  vary 
from  this  rule. 
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intric  oxid*  . 
Carbonje  oxide 
Hjdnciilorie  acid , 


-« irUUUT   OOXSBXaATIOII. 


.  0-233 
.  0-244 
.     0-185 


Bqoal  TolQn 
U-341 

0-237 
0-335 


The  specific  heat  of  equal  volumes  of  these  compound 
gases  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  three  simple  gases 
already  mentioned. 

OOHFOUKD  (iAStM — 3  TOUnui  COKUBtSMD  TO  2. 
Specific  hiata 


Chrbonie  acid 
Mitrotu  oxide 
AqneoDS  vapour     . 
Sulphoroiu  acid    . 
Sulphide  of  bjrdrogeo 
Biralphi  Je  of  euboB 


Sqoal  mlgtitl    Bqiul  rolamet 

.  0-217  U-331 

.  0-226  0-346 

.  0-480  0-299 

.  0-164  0.341 

.  0-343  0-286 

.  0-157  0-412 


Here  the  specific  heats  of  equal  volumes  are  neither 
equal  to  those  of  the  elementary  gases,  nor  to  each  other. 
It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  specific  heat  of  water 
is  about  double  that  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  also  double 
that  of  ice.  The  latter  fact  brings  out  the  philosophy  of 
Davy's  experiment  referred  to  in  our  second  Lecture. 

Comparing  eqtuU  weights,  the  specific  heat  of  water 
being  1 ,  that  of  air  is  0'237.  Hence,  a  pound  of  water, 
in  losing  one  degree  of  temperature,  would  warm  about 
4-2  lbs.  of  air  one  degree.  But  water  is  770  times  heavier 
than  air  ;  hence,  comparing  equal  volumes,  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  in  losing  one  degree  of  temperatinre,  would  raise 
770  X  4-2  =  3,234  cubic  feet  of  air  one  degree- 

The  vast  influence  which  the  ocean  must  exert,  as  a 
moderator  of  climate,  here  suggests  itself.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  stored  up  in  the  ocean,  and  slowly  given  out 
during  the   winter.     This  is  one  cause  of  the  absence  of 
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extremes  in  an  island  climate.  The  summer  of  the  island 
can  never  attain  the  fervid  heat  of  the  continental  summer, 
nor  can  the  winter  of  the  island  be  so  severe  as  the  conti- 
nental winter.  In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  fruits 
grow  which  our  summers  cannot  ripen ;  but  in  these 
same  parts  our  evergreens  are  unkncwn  ;  they  cannot  live 
through  the  winters.  Winter  in  Iceland  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  milder  than  in  Lombardy. 


LATENT   HEAT. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  the  heat 
consumed  in  the  molecular  changes  of  solid  and  liquid 
bodies,  while  they  continue  solid  and  liquid.  We  shall 
now  direct  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  which  ac- 
company changes  of  the  state  of  aggregation.  When 
sufficiently  heated,  most  solids  become  liquids ;  and  when 
still  further  heated,  the  liquids  become  gases.  Let  ua 
consider  the  case  of  ice,  and  foUow  it  through  the  entire 
cycle  of  its  changes.  Take  then  a  block  of  ice  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10°  C.  below  zero.  The  ice  being  gradually 
warmed,  a  thermometer  fixed  in  it  rises  to  0°.  At  this 
point  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  and  the  thermometric  column, 
which  rose  previously,  becomes  perfectly  stationary.  The 
warmth  i«  still  applied,  but  no  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature is  shown  by  the  thermometer ;  and  not  until 
the  last  film  of  ice  has  been  removed  from  the  bulb,  does 
the  mercury  resume  its  motion.  It  then  ascends  again, 
reaching  in  succession  30°,  60°,  100°.  Here  steam  bubbles 
appear  in  the  liquid;  it  boils,  and  from  this  point, 
onwards,  the  thermometer  remains  stationary  at  100°. 

To  simply  liquefy  a  pound  of  ice,  as  much  heat  is 
expended  as  would  raise  a  pound  of  water  79*4°  C, 
or  79*4    pounds   of  water  1°  in  temperature ;   while   to 
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convert  a  pound  of  water  at  100*  C.  into  a  pound  of  steam 
of  the  same  lemperatxire,  537*2  times  as  much  beat  is 
required  as  would  raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  in 
temperature.  The  former  number,  79-4°  C.  (or  143"  F.), 
represents  what  has  been  hitherto  called  the  latent  heat 
of  water ;  and  the  latter  number,  537-2°C.  (or  967"  F.),re^ 
presents  the  latent  heat  of  steam.  It  was  manifest  to 
those  who  first  used  these  terms,  that  throughout  the 
entire  time  of  melting,  and  throughout  the  entire  time  of 
boiling,  beat  was  communicated ;  but  inasmuch  as  this 
heat  was  not  revealed  by  the  thermometer,  it  was  said  to 
be  rendered  latrnt.  The  fluid  of  beat  was  supposed  to 
hide  itself,  in  some  unknown  waj,  in  the  interstitial  spaces 
of  the  water  and  the  steam.'  According  to  our  present 
theory,  the  beat  expended  in  melting  is  constuned  in  over- 
coming molecular  attractions,  and  in  conferring  potential 
energy  upon  the  separated  molecules,  or  their  poles.  It 
is,  virtually,  the  lifting  of  a  weight.  So,  likewise,  as 
regards  vapori.«ing,  the  heat  is  consumed  in  separating  the 
molecules  still  farther  asunder,  and  in  conferring  upon 
them  a  further  amount  of  potential  energy.  When  the 
heat  is  withdrawn,  the  vapour  condenses,  that  is  to  say 
the  molecules  fall  together  with  an  energy  equal  to  that 
employed  to  separate  them.  By  further  chilling,  the 
watex  crptailises  to  ice,  restitution  being  made  in  both 
cases  of  the  precise  quantity  of  heat  consumed  in  the  act) 
of  fiision  and  vaporisation. 

The  act  of  liquefaction  consists  almost  solely  of  intc-rioi 
work — of  work  expended  in  moving  the  atoms  int«j  new 
positions.  The  act  of  vaporisation  is  also,  for  the  most 
part,  interior  work  ;  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  tlie 
exterior  work  of  forcing  back  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
liquid  becomes  vapour. 

'  CiiTendiih  rejocted  the  t«rm  ■  Utont  bent,'  nod  conBidciw]  the  boat  ot 
euodriustioD  to  bo  ffcnerated^fee  MusircU,  Theory  of  Heat), 
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Sumford  estimated  the  calorific  power  of  a  body  by 
the  number  of  parts,  by  weight,  of  water,  which  one  part, 
by  weight,  of  the  body  would,  on  perfect  combui<tion,  raise 
one  degree  in  temperature.  Thus,  one  pound  of  charcoal, 
in  combining  with  2|  lbs.  of  oxygen,  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  evolves  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
about  8,000  lbs.  of  water  1°  C.  Similarly,  one  pound  of 
hydrogen,  in  combining  with  eight  pounds  of  oxygen,  to 
form  water,  generates  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to 
raise  34,000  lbs.  of  water  1°  C.  The  calorific  powers, 
therefore,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  as  8  :  34.'  The 
refined  researches  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  entirely 
confirm  these  determinations  of  Rumford. 

A  moment's  further  attention  devoted  to  this  wonder- 
ful substance,  water,  will  repay  our  pains.  First,  we  have 
it«  constituents  as  free  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  attract  each  other  and  combine.  The  mechanical 
value  of  this  atomic  act  is  easily  determined.  The  heating 
of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  C.  is  equivalent  to  1,390  foot-pounds ; 
hence  the  heating  of  34,000  lbs.  of  water  1°  C.  is 
equivalent  to  34,000  x  1,390  foot-poimds.  We  thus  find 
that  the  concussion  of  our  1  lb.  of  liydrogen  with  8  lbs.  of 
oxygen  is  equal,  in  mechanical  value,  to  the  raising  of 
forty-seven  million  pounds  one  foot  high.  It  was  no  over- 
statement then,  on  my  part,  when  I  affirmed  that  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  exerted  near  the  earth,  is  almost  a  vanishing 
quantity,  in  comparison  with  these  molecular  forces.  The 
distances  which  separate  the  atoms  before  combination  are 
so  small  as  to  be  utterly  immeasurable;  still,  it  is  in 
passing  over  these  distances  that  they  acquire  a  velocity, 
sufficient  to  cause  them  to  clash  with  the  tremendous 
energy  here  indicated. 

After  combination,  the   substance  is   in   a  state  of , 
vapour,  which  sinks  to  100°  C,  and  afterwards  condenaea 
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to  water.  In  the  first  instance,  the  atoms  fall  together 
to  form  ihe  compound ;  in  the  next  instance,  the  molecules 
of  the  compound  fall  togetlier  to  form  a  liquid.  The 
mechanical  value  of  this  act  is  also  easily  calculated ; 
9  Ibe.  of  steam,  in  falling  to  water,  generate  an  amount 
of  heat  suiBcient  to  raise  537*2  x  9  =  4,835  lbs.  of  water 
1°  C,  or  967  X  9  =  8,703  Ib^.  1°  F.  Multiplying  the  former 
number  by  1,390,  or  the  latter  by  772,  we  have,  in  round 
numbers,  a  product  of  6,720,000  foot-pounds,  as  the 
mechaniciil  value  of  the  mere  act  of  condensation.'  The 
next  great  fall  is  from  the  state  of  water  to  that  of  ice, 
and  the  mechanical  value  of  this  act  is  equal  to  993,564 
foot-pounds.  Thus,  oiu"  9  lbs.  of  water,  at  its  origin  and 
during  its  progress,  falls  down  three  great  precipices :  the 
first  fall  is  equivalent,  in  energy,  to  the  descent  of  a  ton 
weight  down  a  precipice  22,320  feet  high;  the  second 
fall  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  2,900  feet 
higli ;  and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  fall  of  a  ton  down 
a  precipice  433  feet  high.  The  stone-avalanches  of  the 
Alps  aie  sometimes  seen  to  smoke  and  thunder  down  the 
declivities,  with  a  vehemence  almost  sufficient  to  stun  the 
observer,  while  the  snow-flakes  descend  so  softly  as  not  to 
hurt  the  fragile  spangles  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  yet 
to  produce,  from  aqtieous  vapour,  a  quantity  of  that  tender 
material  which  a  child  could  carry,  demands  an  exertion 
of  energy  competent  to  gather  up  the  shattered  blocks  of 
the  largest  stone-avaianche  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they  fell. 

A  few  experimental  illustrations  of  the  calorific  effects 
which  accompany  the  change  of  aggregation  will  not  be 

'  la  Rnmford'g  experimeDts  the  hont  of  condensation  was  included  in  his 
('>timnta  of  calorific  power ;  deducting  the  sbora  number  from  tlmt  found 
for  the  rhemirAl  union  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  forty  million*  of 
(uot-}jaaod«  would  itUl  remain  a«  the  mechanical  value  of  ths  act  of  oom- 
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out  of  place  here.  I  place  the  thermo-electric  pile  with 
its  back  upoD  the  table,  and  on  its  naked  face  a  thin 
silver  basin,  B  (fig.  57),  which  contains  a  quantity  of  water 
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Blightly  warmed.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  swings 
to  90%  and  remains  permanently  deflected  at  70°.  I  now 
drop  a  little  powdered  nitre,  not  more  than  will  cover  a 
threepenny-piece,  into  the  basin,  and  allow  it  to  dissolved 
The  nitre  was  previously  placed  before  the  fire,  bo  that  not 
only  was  the  liquid  warm,  but  also  the  solid  powder.  The 
eflFeot  of  their  mixture  is  this.  The  nitre  dissolves  in  the 
water;  and  to  produce  this  change,  all  the  heat  which 
the  water  and  the  nitre  possess  in  excess  of  the  temperature 
of  this  room,  is  consumed,  and,  indeed,  a  gre^it  deal  more. 
The  needle  not  only  sinks  to  zero,  but  moves  strongly  up  at 
the  other  side,  showing  that  the  face  of  the  pile  is  now 
powerfully  chilled. 

Pouring  out  the  chilled  liquid,  and  replacing  it  by 
tepid  water,  the  permanent  deflection  of  70°  is  reproduced. 
I  introduce  a  pinch  of  common  salt.  The  needle  sinks, 
reaches  zero,  and  moves  up  on  the  side  which  indicates 
cold.  But  the  action  is  not  at  all  so  strong  as  in  the  case 
of  saltpetre.  As  regards  latent  heat,  then,  we  have  dif- 
ferences similar  to  those  already  illustrated  as  regards 
specific  heat.  Putting  a  little  sugar,  instead  of  salt,  into 
the  warm  water,  the  cliilling  is  sensible,  but  it  is  much 
less  than  in  either  of  the  former  cases.  Thus,  when  you 
sweeten  your  hot  tea,  you  cool  it  in  the  most  philosophical 
manner;  when  you  put  salt  in  your  soup,  you  do   the 
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satne  ;  and  if  you  were  concerned  with  the  act  of  cooling 
alone,  and  careless  of  the  flavour  of  your  soup,  you  might 
hasten  its  refrigeration  by  adding  to  it  saltpetre. 

In  our  fourth  Lecture  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and 
It  was  employed  to  obtain  intense  cold.  Both  the  salt 
and  the  ice,  when  they  are  thus  mixed  together,  change 
their  state  of  aggregation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  sinks  many  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  By  this  cold  we  were  able  to 
burst  our  iron  bombs.  I  will  now  reverse  this  process,  and 
endeavour  to  show  you  the  heat  developed,  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  But  first  let  me  prove  that 
when  sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved,  heut  is  absorbed. 
Testing  the  substance  as  the  nitre  was  tested,  as  the 
crystals  of  the  sulphate  melt  the  j.-,,,  jg 

pile  is  chilled.  The  comple- 
mentary experiment  is  here  ar- 
ranged. A  large  glass  vessel,  B 
(fig.  58),  with  a  long  neck,  is 
filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda.  Yesterday  the  sub- 
stance was  dissolved  in  a  pan 
over  our  laboratory  fire,  and  this 
bottle  was  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion. The  top  being  carefully 
covered  with  a  piece  of  bladder, 
the  bottle  was  placed  behind 
this  table,  where  it  remained  un- 
distiubed  throughout  the  night. 
The  liquid,  at  the  present  moment,  is  super-satiu-ated 
with  sulphate  of  soda.  When  the  water  was  hot,  it  melted 
more  than  it  could  melt  when  cold ;  and  now  the  tem- 
pcratiu-e  has  sunk  lower  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  saturation.  This  state  of  things  is 
secured  by  keeping  the  solution  perfectly  still,  and  pei- 
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mittiug  nothing  to  fall  into  it.  Water,  kept  thus  still, 
may  be  cooled  many  degrees  below  iU  freezing  point. 
Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  the  water  in  your  jugs, 
after  a  cold  winter  night,  partially  freeze  on  being  poured 
out  in  the  momiug.  In  cold  climates  this  is  not  un- 
common. The  molecules  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  this 
solution,  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and 
may  be  pushed  over  it,  by  simply  dropping  a  small 
crystal  of  the  substance,  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
into  the  solution.  1  cut  away  the  bladder  and  drop  the 
bit  of  crystal  into  the  clear  liquid  ;  it  does  not  sink,  the 
molecules  having  closed  round  it  to  form  a  solid  in  which 
it  is  now  embedded.  The  passage  of  the  atoms  from  a 
state  of  freedom  to  a  state  of  bondage  goes  on  quite 
gradually  ;  you  see  the  solidification  extending  down  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  The  naked  face  of  the  thermo- 
electric pile  rests  against  the  convex  surface,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  points  to  zero.  The  process 
of  crystallis>ation  now  approaches  the  liquid  in  front  of 
the  pile.  Tins  solidifies  and  develops  heat,  which,  com- 
municuted  to  the  glass  envelope,  warms  the  pile,  and 
the  needle  flies  to  90°.  The  quantity  of  heat  thus  rendered 
sensible  by  solidificsition  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
was  rendered  latent  by  liquefaction.  The  latent  heat  of 
liquids  is  thus  illustrated. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  experiments 
illustrative  of  what  has  been  called  the  latent  heat  of 
vapours.  As  before,  the  pile  is  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its 
naked  fact-  upwards ;  on  this  face  is  placed  the  silver  basin 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  liquid,  pur- 
posely warmed.  The  needle  moves,  indicating  heat. 
But  scarcely  has  it  attained  90",  when  it  turns  promptly, 
descends  to  0%  and  flies  up  with  violence  on  the  aide  of  cold. 
The  liqmd  here  used  issulphtu'ic  ether ;  it  is  very  volatile, 
and  the  speed  of  its  evaporation  is  such,  that  it  consumes 
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rapidly  the  heat  at  first  communicated  to  it,  and  then 
abstracts  heat  from  the  face  of  the  pile.  I  remove  the 
ether,  aod  supply  its  place  Ly  alcohol,  slightly  warm ;  the 
needle,  as  before,  ascends  on  the  side  of  heat.  By  a  pair 
of  small  bellows  we  can  promote  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol ;  the  needle  descends,  and  passes  to  90°  on  the 
side  of  cold.  Water  is  not  nearly  so  volatile  as  alcohol ; 
still,  with  the  aid  of  the  bellows  the  refrigeration  of  water 
may  also  be  readily  shown.  For  chilling  water,  we  some- 
times use  unglazed  pottery,  which  admits  of  a  slight  per- 
colation of  the  liquid,  and  thus  causes  a  dewiness  on  the 
external  surface.  From  that  surface  evaporation  goes  on, 
and  the  heat  necessary  for  this  molecular  work,  being 
drawn  in  great  part  from  the  water  within,  keeps  it  cool. 
Butter-coolers  are  made  on  the  same  principle. 

Water  may  even  be  frozen,  through  the  simple  abstrao- 
tion  of  heat  by  its  own  vapour.     The  beautiful  instrument 
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which  effects  this  is  called  the  eryophorua,  or  ice-carrier. 
It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  shape  of  the 
cryophorua  is  shown  in  fig.  59,  and  it  is  thus  prepared : 
A  little  water  is  put  into  the  bulb,  a  ;  the  other  bulb,  B, 
while  softened  by  heat,  has  a  tube  drawn  out  from  it,  with 
a  minute  aperture  at  the  end.  The  water  is  boiled  in  A, 
and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the  steam  produced 
has  chased  all  the  air  away  through  the  small  aperture  in 
the  distant  bulb.     When  the  bulhs,  and  connecting  tuboj 
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are  filled  witL  pure  steam,  the  small  orifice  of  b  is 
sealed  with  a  blowpipe.  Here,  then,  we  have  water  and 
its  vapour,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  air.  You  hear  how  the 
liquid  rings,  exactly  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  water- 
hammer. 

I  turn  all  the  liquid  into  one  bulb.  A,  which  is  dipped 
into  an  empty  drinking  glass,  covered  at  the  top  witli  paper 
to  protect  the  bulb  from  air  currents.  The  empty  bulb, 
B,  is  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture ;  thus,  the  vapour 
which  escapes  from  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  a,  is  condensed, 
by  the  cold,  in  b.  This  condensation  permits  of  the 
formation  of  new  vapour.  As  the  evaporation  continues, 
the  water  which  supplies  the  vapour  becomes  more  and 
more  chilled.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes, 
it  will  be  converted  into  a  cake  of  ice.  Here,  indeed,  is 
the  opalescent  solid,  formed  in  a  second  instrument,  which 
was  set  in  action  about  half  an  hour  ago. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  the  consumption  of 
heat,  in  changing  the  state  of  aggregation,  is  furnished  by 
liquefied  carbonic  acid,  a  gallon  of  which  is  here  imprisoned 
in  a  strong  iron  bottle.  The  substance,  you  know,  is  a  gas 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  the  cock  which 
closes  the  bottle  is  turned,  the  pressure  upon  the  acid 
is  relieved  ;  the  liquid  boils  violently — flashes,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  into  gas,  which  rushes  from  the  orifice  with  im- 
petuous force.  Mixed  with  the  current  of  gas  you  see  a 
white  sul)stance,  which  is  blown  to  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  through  the  air.  This  is  carbonic  acid  snow. 
The  cold  produced,  in  passing  from  the  li(|uid  to  the 
gaseous  state,  is  so  intense,  that  a  portion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  aetuuUy  frozen  to  a  solid,  which  mingles,  in  small 
flakc-H,  with  the  issuing  stream  of  gas.  The  snow  may  be 
collected  in  a  cylindrical  box,  with  two  perforated  handles, 
tlirough  which  the  gas  is  allovvid  tu  issue.  Sight  and 
left  you  see  the  turbid  current,  but  a  large   portion  of 
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tbe  frozen  mass  ia  retained  in  the  box.     On  being  opened, 
you  see  it  filled  witli  this  perfecUj  white  eolid. 

The  solid  disappears  veiy  gradually;  it«  cod  version^ 
into  vapour  is  slow,  because  it  can  only  slowly  collect  froi 
surrounding  substances  the  heat  necessary  to  vaporise  it. 
You  can  handle  it  freely,  but  must  not  press  it  too  much,  lest 
it  iibould  bum  you.  It  is  cold  enough  to  burn  the  band. 
When  a  piece  of  it  is  plunged  into  water,  and  held  therei 
babbles  are  seen  rising  through  the  water — these  are  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas.  I  put  a  bit  of  the  acid  into  my  mouth, 
taking  care  not  to  inhale  while  it  is  there.  Breathing 
against  a  candle,  my  breath  extinguishes  the  flame.  How 
it  is  possible  to  keep  so  cold  a  substance  in  the  mouth 
without  injury  will  be  immediately  explained.  A  piece 
of  iron,  of  equal  o-oldneas,  would  do  serious  damage. 

Water  will  not  melt  this  snow,  but  sulphiuic  ether 
will ;  and  on  pouring  a  quantity  of  the  ether  on  the  snow, 
a  pasty  maas  is  obtained,  which  has  an  enormous  power  of 
refrigeration.  Over  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  basin  is 
spread  a  little  paper,  and  over  the  paper  is  poured  a  pouud 
or  two  of  mercury ;  on  the  mercury  I  place  some  solid 
carbonic  acid,  and  over  the  acid  I  pour  a  little  ether. 
Mercury,  you  know,  requires  a  very  low  temperature  to 
freeze  it;  but  here  it  is  rapidly  frozen  to  a  solid  which  can 
be  hammered,  and  also  cut  with  a  knife.  By  means  of 
a  wire  frozen  into  it  I  raise  the  mercury,  and  plunge  it 
into  a  glass  jar  containing  water.  It  liquefies,  and  showers 
downwards  through  the  water;  but  every  fillet  of  mercru^y 
freezes  the  water  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and 
thus,  round  each  fillet  is  formed  a  tube  of  ice,  through 
which  the  liquid  metal  is  seen  descending. 
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THB  SPHEBOIDAL   STATE. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  atteDtion  to  another,  and 
very  singular  class  of  phenomena,  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  vapour.  On  the  table  is  a  broad  porcelain 
vessel,  B  (fig.  60),  filled  with  hot  water.  Placing  a  light 
silver  basin,  heated  to  redness,  on  the   hot  water,  as  at 

8,  what  will  occur?  You 
might  naturally  reply  that 
the  basin  will  impart  its 
heat  instantly  to  the  water, 
and  be  cooled  down  to  the 
temperature  of  the  latter. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind 
occurs.  The  silver  for  a 
time  develops  a  sufficient  amount  of  vapour  underneath 
it,  to  lift  it  entirely  out  of  contact  with  the  water;  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  hypothesis  developed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, it  is  lifted  by  the  discharge  of  molecular  projectiles 
against  its  under  surface.  This  will  go  on,  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  basin  sinks,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
produce  vapour  of  sufficient  tension  to  support  it.  Then 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  water,  and  tlie  ordinary 
hissing  of  a  hot  metal,  together  with  the  cloud  which 
forms  overhead,  declares  the  fact. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  experiment,  and  instead  of 
placing  the  basin  in  hotwat«r,  place  the  water  in  a  red-hot 
basin.  You  hoar  no  noise  of  ebullition,  no  hissing  of  the 
water  ;  the  drop  rolls  about  on  its  own  vapour — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  sustained  by  the  recoil  of  the  molecular  projectiles, 
discharged  from  its  under  surface.  I  withdraw  the  lamp, 
and  allow  the  basin  to  cool,  until  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
produce  vapour  strong  enough  to  support  the  drop.  The 
liquid  then  touches  tlie  metal ;  violent  ebullition  seta  in. 
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and  the  cloud,  which  you  now  observe,  forms  above  the 
basin. 

You  cannot,  from  your  present  position,  see  this  flat- 
tened spheroid  rolling  about  in  the  hot  basin  ;  but  it  may 
be  shown  to  you,  and,  if  we  are  fortunate,  you  will  see 
something  very  beautiful.  Tliere  is,  underneath  the  drop, 
an  incessant  development  of  vapour,  which,  as  incessantly, 
escapes  from  it  laterally.  If  the  drop  rest  upon  a  flattish 
surface,  so  that  the  lateral  escape  is  very  difficult,  the 
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vapour  will  burst  up  through  the  middle  of  the  drop. 
But  matters  are  here  so  arranged,  that  the  vapour  shall 
issue  laterally ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  escape 
is  rhythmic ;  the  vapour  issues  in  regular  pulses,  and  then 
we  have  our  drop  of  water  moulded  to  a  most  beautiful 
rosette,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Throwing  the  beam  of 
the  electric  lamp  upon  this  drop,  and  holding  a  lens  over 
it,  I  cast  its  image  on  the  ceiling  where  it  is  now  perfectly 
defined,  forming  a  figure  (fig.  61)  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  the  vapour  breaking,  as  if  in  music,  from  its 
edge.     I  withdraw  the  heat ;  the  undulation  continues  for 
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Bome  time^  diminishing  gradually ;  the  border  becoiaes 
unindented,  the  drop  becomes  motionlesa — a  liquid 
spheroid — and  now  it  suddenly  spreads  hissing  upon  the 
Bur&ce,  for  contact  has  been  establifihed,  and  the  '  sphe- 
roidal condition '  is  at  an  end. 

Placing  the  silver  basin,  with  its  bottom  upwardfl, 
in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  by  means  of  a  lens  an 
image  of  the  rounded  outline  of  the  basin  is  cast  upon 
the  screen.     Dipping  a  bit  of  sponge  into  alcohol  and 
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squeezing  it  over  the  cold  basin,  the  drops  spread  out 
over  the  convex  surface  and  trickle  down  it.  Let  us 
now  heat  the  basin  by  placing  a  lamp  underneath  it.  On 
squeezing  the  sponge  the  drops  descend  as  before,  but, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  basin,  they  no  longer 
spread,  but  roll  over  the  surface  as  liqiud  spheres  (fig.  62). 
bounding  and  dancing,  as  if  they  had  fallen  upon  elastic 
springs. 

The  arrangement  next  to  be  presented  to  you,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  late  Professor  Poggendorff,  shows, 
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in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  interruption  of  contact 
between  the  spheroidal  drop  and  its  supporting  surface. 
From  a  silver  basin,  B  (fig.  63),  intended  to  hold  the  drop, 
a  wire,  w,  is  carried  to  a  galvanometer,  the  other  end  of 
the  galvanometer  wire  being  attached  to  a  small  battery,  A. 
From  the  opposite  pole  of  this  battery  a  wire,  «;',  is  carried 
to  the  movable  arm,  a  6,  of  a  retort-stand,  from  which  a 
platinum  wire  intended  to  dip  into  the  spheroidal  drop, 
descends  vertically.  I  heat  the  basin,  pour  in  the  water, 
and  lower  the  wire  till  the  end  of  it  dipa  into  the 
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spheroid :  you  see  no  motion  of  the  galvanometer  needle ; 
still,  the  only  gap  in  the  entire  circuit  is  that  now  existing 
underneath  the  drop.  If  the  drop  were  in  contact,  the 
current  would  pass.  This  is  proved  by  withdrawing  the 
lamp ;  the  spheroidal  state  will  soon  end  ;  the  liquid  will 
touch  the  bottom.  It  now  does  so,  and  the  needle  in- 
stantly flies  aside. 

You  can  au3tually  see  tlie  interval  between  the  drop 
and  the  hot  surface  upon  which  it  rests.  A  private  experi- 
ment may  be  made  in  this  way :  I^et  a  flattish  t)asin,  b 
(fig.  64),  be  turned  upside  down,  and  let  the  Ixitlom  of  it 
be  slightly  indented,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  drop.  Heat 
the  basin  with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  place  upon  it  a  drop  of 
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ink,  d,  with  which  a  little  alcohol  liaa  been  mixed. 
Stretch  a  platinum  wire,  a  h,  vertically  behind  the  drop, 
and  render  the  wire  incandescent,  by  sending  a  current  of 
electricity  through  it.  Bring  your  eye  to  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  drop,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  red- 
hot  wire,  through  the  interval  between  the  drop  and  the 
surface  which  supports  it.  This  interval,  moreover,  can 
readily  be  made  visible  to  you  all,  by  sending  through  it 
the  beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  casting  its  image  upon 
the  screen. 


^ 


^H  The  spheroidal  condition  was  first  observed  by  Leiden- 

frost.  M.  Boutigny  has  lent  new  interest  to  tliis  subject  by 
expanding  the  field  of  illustration,  and  applying  it  to  the 
explanation  of  many  extraordinary  effects.  If  the  hand,  for 
example,  be  wet,  it  may  be  passed  through  a  stream  of  molten 
metal  without  injury.  A  blacksmith  will  lick  a  white-hot 
iron  without  fear  of  burning,  his  tongue  being  cfTectually 
preserved  from  contact  with  the  iron,  by  the  vapour  de- 
veloped. To  the  vapour  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
shielded  me  from  its  contact,  I  owed  my  safety  when 
holding  the  substance  in  my  mouth.  To  the  same  pro- 
tective influence,  many  escapes  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
ancient  times  have  been  attributed.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  explanation  of  the  spheroidal  condition,  given  by 
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M.  Boutigny,  has  not  been  accepted  by  scientific  men. 
The  foregoing  experiments  reduce  its  real  cause  to  ocular 
demonstration. 

The  spheroidal  condition  enables  us  to  perform  the 
extraordinary  experiment  of  freezing  a  liquid  in  a  red- 
hot  vessel.  By  means  of  sulphurous  acid  M.  Boutigny 
first  froze  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible ;  and  Mr.  Faraday, 
by  means  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  subsequently  froze  mercury. 
Let  us  first  operate  with  water.  This  hollow  sphere  of 
brass,  now  filled  with  water,  is  formed  of  two  hemispheres, 
soldered  together.  Into  the  sphere  is  screwed  a  wire 
intended  to  serve  as  a  handle.  Hejtting  a  platinum 
crucible  to  glowing  redness,  I  place  in  it  some  lumps  of 
solid  carbonic  acid.  When  ether  is  poured  on  the  acid, 
neither  of  them  comes  into  contact  with  the  hot  crucible, 
being  protected  from  contact  by  the  elastic  cushion  of 
vapour  which  surrounds  them.  Lowering  the  sphere  of 
water  down  upon  the  mass,  I  carefully  pile  fragments  of 
carbonic  acid  over  it,  adding  also  a  little  ether.  The 
pasty  substance,  within  the  red-hCit  crucible,  remains  in- 
tensely cold.  A  crack  is  heard,  and  you  are  tliereby 
assured  that  the  experiment  has  succeeded.  The  freezing 
water  has  burst  the  brass  sphere  along  the  line  of  solder. 
Raising  the  sphere,  and  pecUng  off  the  severed  hemispheres, 
we  rescue  a  solid  Ixdl  of  ice  from  tlie  red-hot  crucible. 

Turn  we  now  to  mercury.  By  means  of  a  stout 
wire  handle,  I  dip  a  conical  copper  spoon,  containing  the 
liquid  metal,  into  the  red-hot  crucible,  and  surround  it  as 
before  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  The  ether 
vajxiur  has  taken  fire,  which  was  not  intended.  The  ex- 
periment ought  to  be  so  made,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas — 
the  choke  damp  of  mines — shall  preserve  the  ether  from 
ignition.  The  mercury,  however,  freezes,  the  presence  of 
the  fiame  adding  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  result,  as 
the  intensely  cold  solid  is  lifted  through  the  fire. 
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LECTURE   VIII. 

COBTKCnOM    or   UEATKD   AIB— WIHOS — TIUI  OPPKR   4KD    LOWnt   'TBAJJW'— 

srFBCT  OF  TUB  eaoth'b  noTATicie  OK  nm  Dinscrioir  or  mm) — an.r>- 

■mn  OP  AQT7ISOI19    TAPorB  UPOIf  CLUUTl — EUBOPI  TKI  C0N1)O(Sn  OF 

TH«  wmrrsax  ati.ahtio — hainfaix  ii»   ibblakd — nn  avir  mtzAK — 

FOBXATION     OF     SKOW — FORMATION     OF    ICB    FBOK     BKOTT — OLACaiBS 

PinOfOMXlfA  OF  OLACIBR  MOTIOX — RKOELATIOK  — MOCLDmO  OF  lOS  BT 
PBBBSOBa — AMCISNT  ULACIEBS — TSHUBEnC  BRBOBS  BBOARDIKQ  THIIR 
CACSS. 


ATMOSPHEniC  CIRCnLAIION — COSVECTIOH  IM   AIB. 

I  PROPOSE  devoting  an  hour  to-day  to  the  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  thermal  phenomena  which  occur, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  Nature.  And  first,  with  regard  to 
winds.  Observe  those  suubumers,  intended  to  illuminate 
this  room,  when  the  daylight  is  intercepted,  or  gone. 
Not  to  give  light  alone  were  they  placed  there  but,  in 
part,  to  promote  ventilation.  The  air,  heated  by  the  gas 
tiamcs,  expands,  and  issues  in  a  strong  veilical  current  into 
the  outer  atmosphere.  The  air  of  the  room  is  thereby  in- 
cessantly drawn  upon,  and  a  fresh  supply  must  be  intro- 
duced to  make  good  the  loss.  Our  chimney  draiight«  are 
so  many  vertical  winds,  due  to  the  heating  of  the  air  by 
our  iires. 

WTien  a  piece  of  brown  paper  is  ignited,  the  flame 
ascends ;  and  when  the  flame  is  blown  out,  the  smouldering 
edges  warm  the  air,  and  produce  currents  which  carry  the 
smoke  upward.  I  dip  the  smoking  paper  into  a  large 
glass  vessel,  and  stop  the  neck  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  smoke  ;  the  smoke  ascends  with  the  light  hot  air  in 
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Uie  middle,  spreads  out  laterally  alx)ve,  is  cooled,  and  falls 
like  a  cascade  of  clotid  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  I 
have  frequently  traced  the  smoke  of  a  brushwood  fire  to  a 
height  of  thousands  of  feet  in  the  Alps.  When  a  poker  or  a 
heavy  iron  spatula,  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  held  in  the 
air,  you  cannot  see  the  currents  ascending  from  it.  But 
they  reveal  themselves  by  their  action  on  the  rays  of  light. 
Placing  the  poker  or  spatula  in  a  strong  beam,  so  that 
its  black  shadow  is  thrown  upon  a  white  screen,  waving 
lines  of  liglit  and  shade  mark  the  streaming  upwards  of 
the  heated  air.  If  a  fragment  of  sulphur,  contained  in 
an  iron  spoon,  be  heated  until  it  ignites,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  combustion  becomes  brilliant 
and  energetic,  and  the  air  of  the  jar  is  thrown  into  intense 
commotion.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphiur  enable  you  to 
track  the  stormB,  which  the  heating  of  the  air  produces 
within  the  jar.  I  use  the  word  '  storms '  advisedly,  for 
the  hurricanes  which  desolate  the  earth  are  nothing  more 
than  large  illustrations  of  the  effect  produced  in  the  glass 
jar. 

From  the  heat  of  the  sun  our  winds  are  all  derived. 
We  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  aerial  ocean,  in  a  remarkable 
degree  permeable  to  the  solar  rays,  and  but  little  disturbed 
by  their  direct  action.  But  those  rays,  when  they  fall 
upon  the  earth,  heat  its  surface,  and,  when  they  fall  upon 
the  ocean,  they  provoke  evaporation.  The  air  in  contact 
with  the  surface  shares  its  heat,  is  expanded,  and  ascends 
into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  vapour 
from  the  ocean  also  ascends,  because  of  its  lightness, 
carrying  air  along  with  it.  Where  the  rays  fall  verti- 
cally on  the  earth,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  tropics, 
the  heating  of  the  siirface  is  greatest.  Here  aerial 
currents  ascend  and  flow  laterally,  north  and  south,  to- 
wards the  poles,  the  heavier  air  of  the  polar  regions 
streaming  in  to  supply  the  place  vacated  by  the  light  and 
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warm  air.  Thus,  we  bave  incessant  circulation.  A  few 
dajs  ago,  in  the  hot  room  of  a  Turkish  bath,  I  held  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  open  doorway,  midway  between  top 
and  bottom.  The  flame  rose  vertically  from  the  taper. 
When  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  flame  was  blown  violently 
inwards ;  when  placed  at  the  top,  it  was  blown  violently 
outwards.  Here  we  had  two  currents,  or  winds,  sliding 
over  each  otbor,  and  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Thus, 
also,  as  reg;ards  our  hemisphere,  a  current  from  the  equator 
sets  in  towards  the  north,  and  flows  in  llie  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  while,  to  supply  its  place,  another 
flows  towards  the  equator  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  are  tlie  upper  and  the  lower  Trade 
Winds. 

Were  the  earth  motionless,  these  two  currents  would 
run  directly  north  and  south,  but  the  earth  rotates  from 
west  to  east  on  its  axis,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
virtue  of  this  rotation,  the  air  at  the  equator  is  carried 
round  with  a  velocity  of  1,000  miles  an  hour.  As  we 
witljdraw  from  the  equator,  the  velocity  due  to  the  earth's 
rotation  diminishes,  and  it  becomes  nothing  at  the  poles. 
It  is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  latitude, 
aod  diminishes  as  these  circles  diminish  in  size.  You  have 
observed  what  takes  place  when  a  person  incautiously 
steps  out  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  He  shares  the  motion 
of  the  carriage,  and  when  his  feet  touch  the  earth  he  is 
thrown  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This  is 
what  renders  leaping  from  a  railway  carriage,  when  the 
train  is  at  fiill  speed,  generally  fatal.  Imagine,  then, 
an  individual  suddenly  transferred  from  the  equator  to  a 
place  where  the  velocity,  Hue  to  rotation,  is  only  900 
miles  an  hour  ;  on  touching  the  earth  he  would  be  thrown 
forward  in  an  easterly  direction,  with  a  velocity  of  100 
miles  an  hour,  this  being  the  difference  between  the 
equatorial  velocity  with  which  he  started,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  liis  nnw  localitj. 
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Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  tranafer  of  air 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  northern  regions,  and  vice  verad. 
At  the  equator  the  air  possesses  the  velocitj  of  the  earth's 
feurfece  there,  and,  on  r|uitting  this  position,  it  not  only 
has  its  tendency  northwards  to  obey,  but  also  an  eastward 
tendency,  and  it  must  take  a  resultant  direction.  The 
farther  it  goes  north,  the  more  it  is  deflected  from  its 
original  course ;  the  more  it  tiuns  towards  the  east,  and 
tends  to  become  what  we  should  call  a  westerly  wind. 
The  opposite  holds  good  for  the  current  proceeding  from 
the  north;  this  posses  from  places  of  slow  motion  to  places 
of  quick  motion :  it  is  met  by  the  earth ;  hence,  the  wind 
which  started  as  a  north  wind  becomes  a  north-east  wind ; 
and,  as  it  approaches  the  equator,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  easterly. 

It  is  not  by  reasoning  alone  that  we  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  upper  atmospheric  current, 
though  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  show  that  compensation 
must  take  place  somehow — that  a  wind  cannot  blow  in 
any  direction  without  an  etjoal  displacement  of  air  taking 
place,  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  clouds  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  tropics,  high  in  the  atmosphere,  moving 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  constant  wind  below. 
Could  we  discharge  a  light  body  with  sufficient  force  to 
cause  it  to  penetrate  the  lower  current,  and  reach  the 
liigher,  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion  would  give  us 
that  of  the  wind  above.  Himian  strength  cannot  perform 
this  experiment,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  made. 
Ashes  have  been  shot  through  the  lower  current  by  volca- 
noes, and,  from  the  places  vbere  they  have  subsequently 
fallen,  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  carried  them  has 
been  inferred.  Professor  Dove,  who  has  so  enriched  the 
knowledge  of  the  age  by  bis  researches  in  mt^teorology, 
cites  the  following  instance  :  '  On  the  night  of  April  30, 
explosions  like   those   of  beaii-y  artillery  were  heard  at 
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Barbadoes,  bo  that  the  gfairison  at  Fort  St.  Anne  re- 
mained all  night  under  arms.  On  May  1,  at  daybreak, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  horisson  appeared  clear,  while  the 
rest  of  the  firmament  was  covered  by  a  black  cloud,  which 
soon  extended  to  the  east,  quenched  the  light  there, 
and  at  len^h  produced  a  darkness  so  intense  that  the  win- 
dows in  the  rooms  could  not  be  discerned.  A  shower  of 
ashes  descended.  Whence  came  these  ashes  ?  From  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  we  should  infer  that  they  came 
from  the  Azores ;  they  came,  however,  from  the  volcano 
Mome  Garou  in  St.  Vincent,  which  lies  about  100  miles 
west  of  Barbadoes.  The  ashes  had  been  cast  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  tipper  trade.  A  second  example  of  the  same 
kind  occurred  on  January  20,  1835.  On  the  24th  and 
2dth  the  sun  was  darkened  in  Jamaica  by  a  shower  of 
fine  ashes,  which  had  been  discharged  from  the  mountain 
Coseguina,  distant  800  miles.  The  people  learned  in  thiit 
way  that  the  explosions  previously  heard  were  not  those  of 
artillery.  These  ashes  could  only  have  been  carried  by 
the  upper  current,  as  Jamaica  lies  north-east  from  the 
mountain.  The  same  eruption  gives  also  a  beautiful  proof 
that  the  ascending  air-current  divides  itself  above,  for 
ashes  fell  upon  the  ship  "  Conway,"  in  the  Pacific,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  700  miles  south-west  of  Coseguina.' 

On  a  terrestrial  globe  I  trace  two  meridians.  At 
the  equator  of  the  globe  they  are  a  foot  apart,  which 
would  correspond  to  about  1,000  miles  on  the  earth's 
surface.  But  these  meridians,  as  they  proceed  north- 
ward, gradually  approach  each  other,  and  meet  at  the 
north  pole.  It  is  manifest  that  the  air  which  rises  be- 
tween these  meridians,  in  the  equatorial  regions,  must, 
if  it  went  direct  to  the  pole,  squeeze  itself  into  an  ever- 
narrowing  bed.  Were  the  earth  a  cylinder,  instead  of  a 
sphere,  we  might  have  a  circulation  from  the  middle  of 
the  cylinder  quite  to  each  end,  and  a  return  current  from 
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each  end  to  the  middle  But  tbis,  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,  is,  as  shown  by  Dove,  impossible,  simply  because 
the  space  around  the  poles  is  unable  to  embrace  the  air 
from  the  equator.  Tlie  cooled  equatorial  air  sinks,  and 
the  return  current  sets  in,  before  the  poles  are  attained. 
The  two  currents,  moreover,  instead  of  flowing  one  over 
the  other,  often  flow  beside  each  other.  They  constitute 
rivers  of  air,  with  incessantly  shifting  beds. 

These  are  the  great  winds  of  our  atmosphere,  which, 
however,  are  materially  modi6ed  by  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water.  Winds  of  minor  importance 
also  occur,  through  the  local  action  of  heat,  cold,  and 
evaporation.  Such  winds  sometimes  rush  witli  sudden  and 
destructive  violence  down  the  gulleys  among  mountains : 
gentler  down-flows  of  gratefully  cold  air  are  produced  by 
the  presence  of  glaciers  upon  tlie  heights.  We  have  also 
land  breezes  and  sea  breezes,  due  to  the  varying  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea-board  soil,  by  day  and  night.  The  morning 
sun,  heating  the  land,  produces  vertical  displacement,  and 
the  air  from  the  sea  moves  landward.  In  the  evening  the 
land  is  more  chilled  superficially  by  radiation  than  the 
sea,  and  the  conditions  are  reversed ;  the  heavy  air  of 
the  land  now  flows  seaward. 


MILDNESS   OF   THE    EUROPEAN    CLrUATE. 

Thus,  then,  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  the  tropics  ia 
sent,  by  an  aerial  messenger,  towards  the  poles,  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  terrestrial  warmth  being  thus 
secured.  But  in  its  flight  northward  the  air  is  accom- 
panied by  the  vapour  of  water,  which,  you  know,  is 
perfectly  transparent.  Imagine  the  ocean  of  the  tropics, 
giving  forth  its  vapour,  which  promotes  by  its  ligh<>" 
ness  the  ascent  of  the  associated  air.  Both  expand  as 
they  ascend:  at   a   height   of  16,000  feet  the   air  aud 
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vapour  occupy  twice  the  volume  which  they  embraced 
at  the  sea  level.  To  secure  this  space  they  must,  by  their 
elastic  force,  push  away  the  air  in  all  directions  round 
them ;  they  perform  work ;  and  this  work  cannot  be 
performed,  save  at  the  expense  of  the  warmth  with  which 
they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  charged. 

The  vapour,  thus  chilled,  is  no  longer  competent  to 
retain  the  gaseous  form.  It  is  precipitated,  as  cloud: 
the  cloud  descends  as  rain  ;  and  in  the  region  of  calms, 
or  directly  under  the  sun,  where  the  air  is  first  drained  of 
its  aqueous  load,  the  descent  of  rain  is  enormous.  The 
sun  does  not  remain  always  vertically  over  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude — he  is  sometimes  north  of  the  equator, 
sometimes  south  of  it,  the  two  tropics  Limiting  his 
excursion,  ^^^len  he  is  south  of  the  equator,  tlie  earth's 
surface,  north  of  it,  is  no  longer  in  tlie  region  of  calms, 
but  in  one  across  which  tlie  aerial  current  from  the  north 
llows  towards  the  region  of  calms.  This  moving  air  is 
but  slightly  charged  with  vapour,  and,  as  it  travels  from 
north  to  south,  it  becomes  ever  warmer ;  it  constitutes 
a  dry  wind,  and  its  capacity  to  retain  vapour  is  contin- 
ually augmenting.  It  is  plain,  from  these  considerations, 
that  each  place  between  the  tropics  must  have  its  dry 
season  and  rainy  season  ;  dry,  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  equator,  and  wet,  when  the  sun  is 
overhead. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  upper  stream,  which  rises 
from  the  equator  and  flows  towards  the  poles,  becomes 
chilled  and  dense,  it  sinks  towards  the  earth  ;  at  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  it  has  already  sunk  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  With  the  contrary  wind  blowing  at  the  base, 
the  traveller  often  finds  the  wind  from  the  equator  blow- 
ing strongly  over  the  top.  Farther  north  the  equatorial 
wiud  sinks  lower  still,  and  finally  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  earth.      Europe,   for  the   most   part,   is  overflowed 
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by  this  equatorial  current.  Here,  in  London,  for  eight 
or  nine  moutha  in  the  year,  south-westerly  winds  pre- 
vail. But  mark  what  an  influence  this  must  have  upon 
our  climate.  The  moisture  of  the  equatorial  ocean  comes 
to  us  endowed  with  potential  energy ;  itcomes,if  you  prefer 
the  language,  charged  with  latentheat.  In  our  atmosphere 
condensation  takes  place,  and  the  heat  liberated  is  a  main 
source  of  warmth  to  our  climate.  Were  it  not  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  we  should  have  over  us  the  hot  dry 
blasts  of  Africa ;  but,  owing  to  this  rotation,  the  wind  which 
starts  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  deflected  to 
Europe.  Europe  is,  therefore,  the  recipient  of  those 
stores  of  latent  heat  which  were  amassed  in  the  western 
Atlantic.  The  British  Isles  come  in  for  the  greatest  share 
of  this  moisture  and  heat,  and  this  circumstance  adds 
itself  to  that  already  dwelt  upon — the  high  specific  heat 
of  water — to  presen'e  our  climate  from  extremes.  It 
is  tliis  condition  of  things  which  makes  our  fields  so 
green,  and  which  also  gives  the  freshness  to  our  maidens* 
cheeks. 

Another  property  of  water,  to  which  is  probably  due 
a  large  portion  of  its  influence  as  a  meteorological  agent, 
shall  be  examined  on  a  future  occasion. 

As  we  travel  eastward  in  Europe,  the  amount  of  aqueous 
precipitation  grows  less  and  less ;  the  air  becomes  more 
and  more  drained  of  its  moisture.  Even  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  our  own  islands,  the  difference  is  sensi- 
ble ;  local  circumstances,  also,  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  amount  of  precipitation.  Dr.  Lloyd  finds  the 
mean  yearly  temperature  of  the  we^tl•rn  coast  of  Ireland  to 
be  about  two  degrees  Fahr.  higlier  than  that  of  the 
eastern  coast  at  the  same  elevation  and  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  total  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  year 
1851,  at  various  stations  in  the  island,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 
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Btatton  Bain  In  bioba 

ForUrlington 212 

Killongh 23-3 

Dublin 26-4 

Athy 26-7 

iKmaghodes 27*9 

CoQTtown 29-6 

Kilnuh 32-6 

Armagh 33-1 

Killybega 33'2 

Donmnre 33*6 

Portrush 37-2 

Barinenuia 393 

Markree 40  3 

CaMletowDceml 42 '0 

Wostport 46-9 

CahircirwD £9'4 

With  referenco  to  this  table,  Dr.  Lloyd  remarks : 

*  1.  That  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  yearly  amount 
of  rain  at  the  different  stations,  all  of  which  (excepting 
four)  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  the  greatest 
rain  (at  Cahirciveen)  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
the  least  (at  Portarlington). 

'  2.  That  the  stations  of  least  rain  are  either  inland  or 
on  the  eastern  coast,  while  those  of  the  greatest  rains  are 
at  or  near  the  western  coast. 

'  3.  That  the  amount  of  rain  is  greatly  dependent  on 
I  tlie  proximity  of  a  mountain  chain  or  group,  being  always 
considerable  in  such  neighbourhood,  unless  the  station  He 
to  the  north-east  of  the  same. 

'Thus,  Portarlington  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Slieve- 
bloom  ;  Killough  to  the  north-east  of  the  Moume  range ; 
Dublin,  north-east  of  tlie  Wieklow  range,  and  so  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stations  of  greatest  rain,  Cahirciveen, 
Castletownsend,  Weatport,  Ac,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  high 
mountains,  but  on  a  different  side.' ' 

■  Tbp  greatCKt  rainfnll  reoordod  by  Sir  Jotin  Homchol  in  his  tnMe 
(Mel(CirDlo<;y,  p.  1 10,  &c.)  occui  at  Chnrra  Pungoe,  wliars  the  annual  full  U 
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oosrscnox  a  uqniDe — thi  gulf  etksaji. 

The  distribution  of  heat  by  the  transfer  of  heated  mir 
from  place  to  place,  is  called,  in  England,  *  conveetiony' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  process  of  conduction,  which 
will  be  treated  in  its  proper  place.  Heat  is  distributed 
in  a  similar  manner  through  liquids.  This  glass  cell,  c 
(fig.  65),  contains  warm  water.  Throwing,  by  means  uf  a 
eonrerglDg  lens,  a  magnified  image  of  the  cell  upon  the 

Fio.  63. 


screen,  I  introduce  the  end  of  a  pipette  into  the  warm 
water  of  the  cell,  and  allow  a  little  cold  water  gently  to 
enter  it.  The  difierence  of  refraction  between  them 
enables  you  to  see  the  heavy  cold  water  falling  through 
the  lighter  warm  water.  The  experiment  succeeds  still 
better  when  a  fragment  of  ice  is  allowed  to  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  As  the  ice  melts,  it  sends  long 
heavy  stria  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

We  reverse  the  experiment  by  placing  cold  water  in  the 
cell,  and  hot  water  in  the  pipette.  Care  is  here  necessary 
to  allow  the  warm  water  to  enter  without  momentum, 
which  would  carry  it  mechanically  down.     The  point  of 

692  inchen.  Itisnotmjobjact  to  enter  far  into  the  subject  of  meteorulogy ; 
for  the  fullest  and  most  aeeurete  information  tlie  reader  vill  refer  to  the 
exeeUent  works  of  Sir  John  Herscbol,  Ur.  Buchon,  Profeisor  Loomis,  and 
Professor  Dorc 
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the  pipette  is  now  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  as  the 
warm  water  enters,  it  speedily  turns  upwards  (fig.  66)  and 
spreads  out  at  the  top,  almost  as  oil  would  do,  under  the 
same  circumstances.     In  the  Geyser  of  Icelaod  convec- 


Fio.  68. 


tion  occurs  on  a  gfrand  scale.  A  fragment  of  paper  thrown 
upon  the  centre  of  the  water  which  fills  the  pipe,  is  in- 
stantly drawn  towards  the  side,  and  there  sucked  down  by 
the  descending  current. 

Count  Rumford  made  a  number  of  very  amusing  but 
also  very  important  experiments  on  the  difTusion  of  heat 
through  liquids.  He  had  frequently  noticed  to  his  cost 
the  tenacity  with  which  stewed  apples  retained  their  heat. 
'  I  never  burnt  my  mouth  with  thctm,'  he  says,  '  without 
endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  find  out  some  way  of 
accounting  for  this  most  surprising  phenomenon.'  He 
noticed  that  the  water  of  the  volcanic  bay  of  Baise  was 
cold,  while  the  sand  on  which  the  water  lay  was  intolerably 
hot  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface.  Hence  he  con- 
cluded that  water  could  not  possess  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat  with  which  it  was  credited  in  liis  day.  A  sun- 
beam falling  on  a  flask  of  heated  alcohol  which  he  had 
placed  in  a  window  to  cool,  revealed  to  him,  by  the 
motion  of  floating  particles,  the  convection  currents  of  the 
liquid.  Ilis  final  inference  was  that  it  is  solely  by  such 
currents  that  liquids  distribute  their  heat,  and  that  if  these 
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currents  are  impeded,  a  proportionate  retardation  of  the 
difTusion  occurs.  The  fibrous  part  of  apples  he  found  to 
amount  to  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  rest  being 
mainly  water.  Still  this  small  modicum  of  Bolid  matter 
so  reduced  the  power  of  transferring  heat  that  while  a 
thermometer  surrounded  by  stewed  apples  required  535 
seconds  to  be  raised  80°  F.  in  temperature,  it  required,  when 
surrounded  by  water,  only  172  seconds.  Mixing  192  grains 
of  starch  with  2,276  grains  of  water,  he  found  the  con- 
vection so  hampered  by  the  starch  that  the  heating  of  his 
thermometer  80°  required  341  seconds  of  exposure,  whUe 
when  surrounded  by  pure  water  only  172  seconds  were 
needed.  The  retention  of  heat  by  thick  soup  or  chocolate 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  cause  revealed  by  these  experiments 
of  Kumford. 

An  observation  bearing  on  convection,  wliich  specially 
illustrates  Rumford's  penetration,  was  made  by  him  on  the 
.Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamouni.  He  found  there  cylindrical 
shafts  about  4  feet  deep  and  7  inches  wide,  filled  with  wat.er 
which  deepened  in  summer  from  day  to  day.  How  could 
this  melting  of  the  ice  at  the  bottom  occur  ?  Remembering 
our  experiments  on  the  maximum  density  of  water,  Rum- 
ford's  explanation  is  easily  understood.  The  ice-cold  water 
at  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  when  warmed  in  the  least 
degree  by  either  air  or  sun,  became  denser,  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  melted  its  modicum  of  ice,  and  was 
continually  displaced  by  the  descent  of  fresh  warmed 
water,  the  process  of  melting  being  thus  maintained. 

Partly  by  convection,  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  the 
action  of  winds,  currents  establish  themselves  in  the  ocean, 
and  powerfully  influence  climate,  by  the  heat  which  they 
di8tribut:e.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  by  far 
tlie  most  important  for  us,  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
crosses  the  Atlantic,  from  the  equatorial  regions,  passing 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
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Aa  it  quite  the  Stnita  of  Florida  it  k 
M*Faiif.;  thcoeeitfbllova  the  eoMtof. 
Oipe  Fear,  vbeece  it  ttart*  acnMi  Ae  Athatir,  i 
MrtlMMUsrI  J  eoone,  and  fiaoOy  wMUag  the 
Irtlaad,*ad  theDorth-weatefariurcaof] 

Am  might  be  expected,  the  inHf  nrw  of  tkii  hod|j  of 
vann  water  nakfli  itaelf  BMMt  erideai  doriBg  oar ' 
It  then  eatirdy  aboiialia  the  diflfareaee  af  i 
due  to  the  differeooe  of  latifcode  of  north  and  aoath 
Bdtaiat  if  mwalkfromtfaeChaaadtotheSbedaadUei, 
ia  Saamrjt  «e  eaeomter  ereiTirherethe  i 
The  iaothemal  line  nuu  north  and  aooth.  The  ] 
of  thia  water  readen  the  ^""**»*  of  Weatem  Enrope 
totaOf  different  from  that  of  the  oppoiite  coast  of  America. 
The  river  HadsoD«  for  coample,  in  the  latitude  of  Borne, 
ia  {rocEtti  for  three  month g  in  the  jear.  Staitio^  ftosA-, 
Botitoa  in  January,  proceeding  round  St.  John's,  and 
thence  to  Iceland,  we  meet  ererywhere  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  harbour  of  HammerCeat  derires  great  value 
from  the  fact  that  it  ia  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  roond. 
This  is  doe  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweepa  round  the 
North  Cape,  and  eo  mr>difies  the  climate  there  that  at 
some  places,  on  procendiog  northward,  jou  enter  a 
wanner  region.  The  contract  between  Northern  Eiut>pe 
and  the  east  coast  of  America  caused  Halley  to  suimiaoi 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  had  shifted  ;  that  it  watj 
formerly  idLuato  domewhere  near  Behring's  Straits,  andl 
that  the  intense  cold,  obser%'ed  in  these  regions,  is  really 
tl)o  colli  of  the  ancient  pole,  which  had  not  been  entirely 
KulKltUid  nince  the  nxiti  changed  its  direction.  But  the  ro 
•«%rcbos  of  the  celebrated  Dove  have  taught  us  that  the 
(iiilf  Stream,  and  the  difTiiflion  of  heat  by  winds  and 
vii[>ours,  are  the  real  causes  of  European  mildness.  On  the 
western  coast  of  America,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  ocean,  we  find  a  European  climate. 


fwaBet  Tff<-«*»  AooC  rij^ft  aad  kft,  vitk  aanriaK  fi^ 
to  Uie  u^gle  60%  sad  &«■  tkse  agmin  oUter  andJIar  ^h^^m 
diverge  at  tbe  ame  aagle.      Dr.  Storwby  Imm  Ml  M 
miBKnMu  drawiugs  of  tbe  crTstals  of  pcitr  hkiw  ;  U«o«w  (M 
fig.  67  have  been  copied  firom  the  sketch*^  of  Mr.  OUUkrt, 
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These  frozen  blossoms  load  the  Alpine  heights,  where 
their  frail  architecture  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  weather. 
Every  winter  they  fall,  and  every  summer  they  disappear, 
but  this  rhythmic  action  does  not  perfectly  compensate 
itself.  Below  a  certain  line,  warmth  is  predominant,  the 
quantity  which  falls  every  winter  being  entirely  swept 
away ;  above  this  line,  cold  is  predominant ;  the  quantity 
which  falls  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity  melted,  and  an 
annual  residue  remains.  In  winter  the  snows  stretch  down 
to  the  plains ;  in  summer  they  retreat  to  the  snoio-liney 
where  the  snow-fall  of  every  year  is  exactly  balanced 
by  the  consumption,  and  above  which  is  the  region  of 
eternal  snows.  But,  if  a  residue  is  left  annually  above 
the  snow-line,  the  mountains  must  be  loaded  with  a 
burden  which  increases  every  year.  Supposing,  at  a 
particular  point  above  the  line  referred  to,  a  layer  of 
three  feet  a  year  to  be  added  annually  to  the  mass  ;  this 
deposit,  accumulating  even  through  the  brief  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  would  produce  an  elevation  of  5,630  feet. 
And  did  such  accumulations  continue  throughout  geologic, 
instead  of  historic  ages,  we  cannot  estimate  the  height  to 
which  the  snows  would  pile  themselves.  It  is  manifest 
that  no  accumulation  of  this  kind  takes  place.  By  some 
means  or  other  the  sun  is  prevented  from  lifting  the  ocean 
out  of  its  basins,  and  piling  its  waters  permanently  upon 
the  hills. 


QLACIEBS,    BEQELATION,    MOULOINO    OF    ICB    BT    FRESSDBE. 

How,  then,  is  this  annually  augmenting  load  taken  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  mountains  ?  The  snows  sometimes 
detach  themselves,  and  rush  down  the  slopes  in  avalanches, 
melting  to  water  in  the  warmer  air  below.  But  the  violent 
rush  of  the  avalanche  is  not  their  only  motion ;  they  also 
It 
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creep,  by  almost  insenBible  degrees,  down  the  gentler  slopes. 
As  layer,  moreover,  heaps  itself  iipou  layer,  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  mass  become  squeezed  and  consolidated  ;  the 
air,  first  entrapped  in  the  meshes  of  the  snow,  is  forced 
out,  and  the  compressed  mass  approximates  more  and  more 
to  tlie  character  of  ice.  You  know  how  the  g^nules  of  & 
snowball  will  adhere;  and  you  know  how  bard  you  can 
make  the  ball  if  mischievously  inclined.  The  snowball 
is  incipient  ice ;  augment  the  pressure,  and  you  actually 
convert  it  into  ice.  But  even  after  it  has  attained  a 
compactness  which  would  entitle  it  to  lie  called  ice,  it  ip 
still  capable  of  yielding  more  or  less  to  pressure.  When, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  depth  of  the  substance  collects  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  the  lower  portions  are  squeezed  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  ones,  and  if  the  snow  rests  upon 
a  slope,  it  will  yield  principally  in  the  direction  of  the 
slope,  and  move  downwards. 

Tliis  motion  is  incessantly  going  on  along  the  slopes  of 
every  snow-laden  mountain ;  in  the  Himalayas,  in  the 
Andes,  in  the  Alps ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  motion, 
which  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  substance  itself  to 
yield  to  pressure,  there  is  also  a  sliding  motion,  over  the 
inclined  bed.  The  consolidated  snow  moves  bodily  over 
the  mountain  slope,  grinding  off  the  asperities  of  the  rocks, 
and  polishing  their  hard  surfaces.  The  under  Hurface  of 
the  glacier  is  also  sea;  red  and  furrowed  by  the  rocks 
over  which  it  has  passed ;  but  as  the  compacted  snow 
descends,  it  enters  a  warmer  region,  is  more  copiously 
melted,  and  sometimes,  before  the  base  cf  its  slope  is 
reached,  it  is  wholly  cut  off  by  fusion.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, large  and  deep  valleys  rec!-iv3  the  gelid  masses  thus 
sent  down  ;  in  these  valleys  it  is  further  consolidated,  and 
through  them  it  moves,  at  a  slow  but  measurable  pace, 
imitating  in  all  its  motions  those  of  a  river.  The  ice  is 
thus  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  until, 
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at  length,  the  consumption  below  equaJa  the  supply  above. 
At  this  point  the  glacier  ceases.  From  the  snow-line 
downwards  in  summer,  we  have  'ice ;  above  the  snow-line, 
both  Eummer  and  winter,  we  have,  on  the  surface,  snow. 
The  portion  below  the  snow- line  is  called  a  glacier,  that 
above  the  snow-line  is  called  the  nivi,  or  Fim.  The  neve, 
or  Fim,  is  the  feeder  of  the  glacier. 

Several  valleys,  thus  filled,  may  unite  in  a  single 
valley,  the  tributary  glaciers  welding  themselves  together 
to  form  a  common  trunk.  Both  tlie  main  valley,  and  its 
tributaries,  are  often  sinuous,  and  to  form  the  tnmk  the 
tributaries  must  change  their  direction.  The  width  of 
the  valley,  also,  often  clianges :  the  glacier  is  fi>rced  through 
narrow  gorges,  widening  after  it  has  passed  them  ;  the 
centre  of  the  glacier  moves  more  quickly  than  the  sides, 
and  the  surface  more  quickly  than  th6  bottom.  The  point 
of  swiftest  motion  follows  the  same  law  as  that  observed  in 
the  flow  of  rivers,  changing  from  one  side  of  the  centre  to 
the  other,  as  the  flexure  of  tlie  valley  changes.  Most  of 
the  great  glaciers  in  the  Alps  have,  in  summer,  a  central 
velocity  of  two  feet  a  day.  There  are  p<iints  on  the 
Mer-de-Glace,  opposite  the  Montanvert,  which  have  a 
daily  motion  of  thirty  incbes  in  summer,  and  which,  in 
winter,  move  at  half  this  rat«. 

Tlie  physical  property  by  which  glacier  ice  is  enabled 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  Alpine  channels 
through  which  it  moves  has  been  a  subject  of  warm  and 
prolonged  discussion.  Some  writers  have  regarded  the  ice 
as  viscous ;  some  have  referred  its  motion  to  its  lique- 
faction under  pressiu-e  (a  point  already  illustrated  in  our 
Sixth  Lecture),  and  the  refreezing  of  the  water  in  positions 
of  diminished  pressure ;  some  have  referred  it  to  a  quality 
observed  by  Faraday  in  1850,  in  virtue  of  which  ice  is  able 
to  imitate  in  many  respects  the  deportment  of  a  viscous 
body.     These  are  all  true  causes,  and  each  of  them  pro- 
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bubly  comes  more  or  less  into  play ;  but  the  cause  which  I 
have  advocated  as  the  principal  one  is  that  last  mentioned. 
It  is  based  upon  the  observed  fact  that  when  two  pieces  of 
moist  ice,  possessing  throughout  the  temperature  of  32° 
Fahr.,  are  placed  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  freeze 
together  at  the  point«  where  they  touch. 

To  account  for  this  freezing  of  a  film  of  water,  when 
the  ice  adjacent  to  it  has  no  store  of  cold  to  be  applied  to 
freezing,  has  also  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
Some  say  that  liquefaction,  accompasied  by  refrigeration, 
occurs  through  pressure  at  the  points  of  contact,  and  that  the 
water  formed,  being  below  32°  in  temperature,  refreezes  on 
escaping  from  the  pressure,  this  new  ice  forming  the  cement 
which  unites  the  contiguous  stu-faces.  Others,  under  the 
leadership  of  Faraday,  have  reasoned  in  the  following  way. 
We  know  that  vapoar  is  continually  escaping  from  the  free 
surface  of  a  liquid  :  that  the  particles  at  the  surface  attain 
their  gasenus  liberty  sooner  than  the  particles  within  the 
liquid;  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  similar  state  of  things 
with  regard  to  ice — that  when  the  temperature  of  a  mass 
of  ice  is  uniformly  augmented,  the  first  particles  to  attain 
liquid  liberty  will  be  those  at  the  surface ;  for  liere  they 
are  entirely  free,  on  one  side,  from  the  controlling  action 
of  the  surrounding  particles.  Supposing,  then,  two  pieces 
of  ice,  raised  throughout  to  32%  and  melting,  at  this 
temperature,  at  their  surfaces  ;  what  may  be  expected  to 
occur  if  we  place  the  liquefying  surfaces  close  together? 
We  thereby  virtually  transfer  these  surfaces  to  the  centre 
of  the  ice,  where  the  motion  of  each  molecule  is  controlled, 
all  around,  by  its  ntighbours.  As  miglit  reasonably  be 
expected,  the  liberty  of  liquidity,  at  each  point  where  the 
surfaces  touch  each  other,  is  arrested,  and  the  two  pieces 
freeze  together  at  these  points. 

This  is  the  effect  to  which  attention  was  Brst  directed 
by  Faraday,  in  June  1850,  and  which  is  now  known  imdei 
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the  name  of  RegelcUion,*  On  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  have 
gone  into  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  where  fragments  of  ice 
were  exposed  in  a  basin  in  the  window  ;  and,  witli  the 
shopman's  permission,  have  laid  hold  of  the  topmost  piece 
of  ice,  and,  bj  means  of  it,  have  lifted  the  whole  of  the 
pieces  bodily  out  of  the  dish.  Though  the  thermometer 
at  the  time  stood  at  80°,  the  pieces  of  ice  had  frozen 
together  at  their  points  of  junction.  Even  under  hot  water 
this  effect  takes  place.  The  basin  before  me  contains  water 
as  hot  as  my  hand  can  l>ear ;  I  plunge  into  it  two  pieces 
of  ice  and  hold  them  together  for  a  moment :  they  are 
now  frozen  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  heated  liquid.  A  pretty  experiment  of  Faraday's 
consists  in  placing  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  ice  in 
a  dish  of  water  deep  enough  to  float  them.  When  one 
piece  touches  tlie  other,  even  at  a  single  point,  regelation 
instantly  sets  in.  Tlius,  a  train  of  pieces  may  be  caused  to 
touch  each  other,  and  after  they  have  once  so  touched, 
you  may  take  the  terminal  piece  of  the  train  and,  by 
means  of  it,  draw  all  the  others  after  it.  When  we  seek 
to  bend  two  pieces,  thus  united  at  their  point  of  junction, 
the  frozen  points  suddenly  separate  by  fracture,  but,  at 
the  same  moment,  other  points  come  into  contact,  and 
regelation  sets  in  between  them.  Thus  a  wheel  of  ice 
might  be  caused  to  roll  un  an  ice  surface,  the  contacts 
being  incessantly  ruptured,  with  a  crackling  noise,  and 
others  as  quickly  established  by  regelation.  In  virtue  of 
this  property  of  regelation,  ice  is  able  to  reproduce  many 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  viscous 
bodies. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  straight  bar  of  ice :  by  passing 
it  successively  through  a  series  of  moulds,  each  more 
curved  than  the  last,  it  is   finally  turned  out  as  a  semi- 

'  A  Urm  BuggoitcKl  by  Sir  Jofpph  Hooker  to  Mr,  Euxisjr  aod  mjitU, 
OD  lb«  pulilicatiou  of  our  first  paper  upon  gUcien, 
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ring.  The  straight  l»r,  on  being  squeezed  into  the 
curved  mould,  breaks ;  but  by  continuing  the  pressore, 
new  Burfices  come  into  contact,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  mass  is  restored.  A  handful  of  small  ice  fragments, 
when  squeezed  together,  freeze  at  their  points  of  contact, 
and  form  one  agg;regate.  The  making  of  a  snow-ball,  as 
remarked  by  Faraday,  illustrates  the  same  principle. 
In  order  that  this  freezing  shall  take  place,  the  snow 
ought  to  be  at  32°,  and  moist.  WTien  below  32°,  and  dry, 
on  being  squeezed  it  behaves  like  salt.  The  crossing  of 
snow-bridges,  in  the  tipper  regions  of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  is 
often  rendered  possible  solely  by  the  regelation  of  the 
snow  granules.  The  climber  treads  down  the  mass  care- 
fully, and  causes  its  granules  to  regelate :  be  thus  obtains 
an  amount  of  rigidity  which,  without  the  aid  of  regelation, 
would  be  quite  unattainable.  To  those  unaccustomed  to 
such  work,  the  crossing  of  snow  bridges,  spanning,  as  they 
often  do,  fissures  100  feet,  and  more,  in  depth,  appears 
quite  appalling. 

Placing  some  ice  fragments  in  a  boxwood  mould,  of  the 
form  of  a  shallow  cylinder,  with  a  flat  piece  of  boxwood  over- 
head, I  subject  the  ice  to  the  action  of  a  small  faydraulio 
press,  and  squeeze  the  mass  forcibly  into  the  mould.  The 
fragments  are  converted  by  the  pressure  into  a  coherent 
cake  of  ice.  We  can  place  it  in  a  lenticular  cavity  and 
again  squeeze  it.  It  is  crushed  by  the  pressure,  but  new 
contacts  are  established,  and  the  mass  is  turned  into  a 
lens  of  ice.  I  transfer  the  lens  to  a  hemispherical  cavity, 
H  (fig.  68),  bnng  down  upon  it  a  hemispherical  pro- 
tuberance, p,  which  is  not  quite  able  to  fill  the  cavity, 
and  squeeze  the  mass:  the  ice,  which  a  moment  ago 
was  a  lens,  is  now  pressed  into  the  space  between  the 
two  spherical  surfaces:  on  removing  the  protuberance, 
you  see  the  interior  surface  of  a  cup  of  glassy  ice.  'VNTien 
detached  frcm  the  mould,  it  is  a  hemispherical  cup,  which 
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may  be  filled  with  cold  wine,  without  the  escape  of  a 
drop.     I  scrape,  with  a  chisel,  a  quantity  of  ice  from  a 


block,  and,  placing  the  spongy  mass  wiUiin  a  spherical 
cavity,  c  (6g.  69),  squeeze  it  and  add  to  it,  till,  finally, 
by  bringing  down  upon  it  another  spherical  cavity,  D,  it 
is  inclosed  as  a  sphere  between  both.  As  the  press  is 
worked,  the  substance  becomes  more  and  more  compact. 
I  add  more  material,  and  again  squeeze  ;  by  every  such 
act  the  mass  is  made  harder,  and  the  result  is  a  snowball 
such  as  you  never  saw  before.  It  is  a  sphere  of  hard 
translucent  ice,  n.     In  this  way  broken  ice  can  be  rendered 
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compact  by  pressure,  and  in  virtue  of  the  property  of 
regelation,  which  cements  its  touching  surfaces,  the  sub- 
stance may  be  made  to  take  any  shape  we  please.  Were 
the  experiment  worth  the  trouble,  a  rope  of  ice  might  be 
formed  from  tliis  block,  and  afterwards  coiled  into  a  knot. 
Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  easier  than  to  produce  statuettes 
of  ice  from  suitable  moulds,  a  (fig.  70")  is  made  up  of 
a  cup,  three  short  cylinders,  and  a  foot,  all  of  ico  formed 
from  Biiueezed  snow.     Put  together,  the  pieces  regelate 
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and  form  the  claret  glass  B.  c  is  also  a  coherent  mass  of 
ioe  produced  by  squeezing  together  smaller  fragments. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  how  a  substance  thus 
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endowed  can  be  squeezed  through  the  gorges  of  the  Alps 
— can  bend  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  flexures 
of  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  can  permit  of  a  differential 
motion  of  its  parts.' 
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I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  phenomena  of  existing 
glaciers,  as  far  as  they  are  related  to  our  present  subject ; 
but  the  scientific  explorer  of  mountain  regions  soon  meets 
with  appearances,  which  carry  his  mind  back  to  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  The 
unmistakable  traces  which  they  have  left  behind  them  show 
that  vast  glaciers  once  existed,  in  places  from  which  they 
have  for  ages  disappeared.  This  was  first  proved  by  Venetz, 
an  engineer  of  Brieg  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Go,  for 
example,  to  the  glacier  of  the  Aar  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and 
observe  its  present  performances  ;  look  to  the  rocks  upon 
its  flanks  as  they  are  at  ihia  moment,  rounded,  polished, 
and  scarred  by  the  moving  ice.    And,  having  by  patient  and 

*  In  moaldiog  ice,  it  is  ailrisabla  to  first  vet  the  borwood  mould  with 

hot   water.    This  fticiliUitoa  tlie  reraorul  of  tlio  compressed  snbstitnee. 

A  conical  plug  is  inserted  into  mj  own  moulds,  the  uircM  tapping  of  which 

datschos  the  ice. 
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varied  exercise  educated  your  eye  and  judgment  in  these 
matters,  walk  down  the  glacier  towards  its  end,  keeping 
always  in  view  the  evidences  of  glacial  action.  After 
quitting  the  ice,  continue  your  walk  down  the  valley 
towards  the  Grimsel :  you  see  everywhere  the  same  unmis- 
takable record.  The  rocks  which  rise  from  the  bed  of  the 
valley  are  rounded  like  hogs'  backs.  These  are  the  rochea 
moutonrUa  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz ;  you  observe  upon 
them  the  larger  flutings  of  the  ice,  and  also  the  smaller 
Bears,  scratched  by  pebbles,  which  the  glacier  held  as  a 
kind  of  emery  on  its  under  surface.  All  the  rocks  of  the 
Grimeel  have  been  thus  planed  down.  Walk  down  the 
valley  of  Hasli  and  examine  the  mountain  sides  right  and 
left ;  without  the  key,  which  I  now  suppose  you  to  possess, 
you  would  be  in  a  land  of  enigmas;  but  with  this  key  all 
is  plain — you  see  everywhere  the  well-known  scars  and 
flutings  and  furrowings.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  you 
have  the  rocks  rubbed  down,  in  some  places,  to  dome-shaped 
masses,  and,  in  others,  polished  so  smoothly  that  to  pass 
over  them,  even  when  the  inclination  is  moderate,  steps 
must  be  hewn.  All  the  way  down  to  Meyringen,  and 
beyond  it,  if  you  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  these 
evidences  abound.  For  a  preliminary  lesson  in  recog- 
nising the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers,  no  better  ground 
than  this  can  be  chosen. 

Similar  evidences  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  ;  you  may  track  them  through  the  valley  for  eighty 
miles,  and  lose  them  at  length  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
But  on  the  flanks  of  the  Jura,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  the  evidences  reappear.  All  along  these 
limestone  slopes  are  strewn  the  granite  boulders  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Right,  and  left,  also,  from  the  great  Rhone  valley, 
the  lateral  valleys  show  that  they  were  once  filled  with 
ice.  On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  the  remains  are 
still  more  stupendous  than   those  on  the  northern  side, 
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Qrand  ae  the  present  glaciers  seem  to  tliose  who  explore 
them  to  their  full  extent,  they  are  mere  pigmies  in  com- 
parison with  their  predecessors. 

Not  in  Switzerland  only — not  only  in  proximity 
with  existing  glaciers — are  these  well-known  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  ice  discernible ;  on  the  hills  of  Cumberland 
they  are  almost  as  clear  as  among  the  Alps.  Where  the 
bare  rock  has  been  exposed  for  ages  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  the  finer  marks  have,  in  many  cases,  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  mammillated  forms  of  the  rocks  are 
the  only  evidences.  But  the  removal  of  the  protecting 
soil  often  discloses  surfaces,  scarred  as  sharply,  and 
polished  as  cleanly,  as  those  which  are  now  being 
scratched  aud  polished  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
Hound  about  Scawfell,  the  traces  of  ancient  ice  appear, 
both  in  roches  moutonnis  and  bloca  peroties ;  and  there 
are  ample  facts  to  show  that  Borrodale  was  once  occupied 
by  glacier  ice.  On  North  Wales,  also,  the  ancient 
glaciers  have  placed  their  stamp  so  Brmlj,  that  the 
ages  which  have  since  elapsed  have  failed  to  obliterate 
even  their  superficial  markings.  All  round  Snowdon 
these  evidences  abound.  On  the  south-west  coast  of 
Ireland  rise  the  Reeks  of  Macgillicuddy,  which  tilt 
upwards,  and  catch  upon  their  cold  crests  the  moist  winds 
of  the  Atlantic ;  precipitation  is  copious,  and  rain  at 
Killarney  seems  the  order  of  Nature.  In  this  moist 
region  every  crag  is  covered  with  rich  vegetation  ;  but 
the  vapours,  which  now  descend  as  mild  and  fertilising 
rain,  fell  aforetime  as  snow,  which  formed  the  material 
for  noble  glaciers.  The  Black  Valley  was  once  filled  by 
ice,  which  planed  down  the  sides  of  the  Purple  Mountain, 
as  it  moved  towards  the  Upper  Lake.  The  basin  oc- 
cupied by  this  lake  was  entirely  filled  by  the  ancient 
ice,  and  every  island  that  now  emerges  from  its  surface  is 
a  glacier-dome.     The  fantastic  names,  which  many  of  the 
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rocks  have  received,  are  suggested  by  the  shapes  into 
which  they  have  been  sculptured  by  the  mighty  moulding 
plane  which  once  passed  over  them.  North  America  is 
also  thus  glaciated.  A  notable  observation,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  has  been  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  diuing  a  visit  to  Syria.  He  found  the  cele- 
brated cedars  of  Lebanon  growing  upon  ancient  glacier 
moraines. 

To  determine  the  conditions  which  permitted  of  the  for- 
mation of  those  vast  masses  of  ice,  has  long  been  a  problem 
with  philosophers,  and  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
solutions  which  have  been  offered,  from  time  to  time,  will 
not  be  uninstructive.  l"he  aim  of  all  the  writers  on  this 
subject,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  when  I  took  it 
up,  was  the  attainment  of  cold.  Some  eminent  men 
thought  that  the  reduction  of  temperature,  during  the 
glacial  epoch,  was  due  to  a  diminutiim  of  solar  radia- 
tion ;  others  thought  that  in  its  motion  through  space 
our  system  may  have  traversed  regions  of  low  tem- 
perature, and  that,  during  its  passage  through  these 
regions,  the  ancient  glaciers  were  produced.  Others 
tried  to  lower  the  temperature,  by  a  redistribution  of 
land  and  water.  The  eminent  men  who  propounded 
and  advocated  the  above  hypotheses,  appear,  one  and  all, 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  enormous  extension 
of  glaciers  in  bygone  ages  demonstrates,  just  as  rigidly, 
^^  the  operation  of  heat  as  the  action  of  cold. 
^H  Cold  alone  will  not  produce  glaciers.     You  may  have 

I  the  bitterest  north-east  winds  here  in  London  throughout 

^_  the  winter,  without  a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold  must 
^f  have  the  fitting  object  to  operate  upon,  and  this  object — 
I  aqueous  vapour — is  the  direct  product  of  heat.     Let  us 

I  put   this  glacier  question   in  another  form :   the  latent 

I  heat    of  aqueous    vapour,    at    the    temperature    of   its 

I  production   in  the   tropics,  is  about  1,000°   Fahrenheit. 
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A  pound  of  water,  then,  vaporised  at  the  equator, 
has  absorbed  1,000  times  tbe  quantity  of  heat  which 
would  raise  a  pound  of  tbe  liquid  one  degree  in  tempera- 
lure.  But  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  a  pound 
of  water  one  degree,  would  raise  a  pound  of  cast  iron  ten 
degrees :  hence,  simply  to  convert  a  pound  of  the  water  of 
the  equatorial  ocean  into  vapour,  a  quantity  of  heat  would 
1»  required  sufficient  to  impart  to  a  pound  of  cast  iron 
10,000  degrees  of  temperature.  But  the  fiwing-point  of 
cast  iron  is  2,000°  Fabr. ;  therefore,  for  every  pound  of 
vapour  produced,  a  quantity  of  heat  has  been  expended  by 
the  sun,  sufficient  to  raise  5  lbs.  of  cast  iron  to  its  melting 
point.  Imagine,  then,  every  one  of  those  ancient  glaciers 
with  its  mass  quintupled ;  and  imagine,  in  the  place  of 
the  mass  so  augmented,  an  equal  weight  of  cast  iron 
raised  to  the  white  heat  of  fusion ;  we  shall  then  have 
the  exact  expression  of  the  Bolar  action  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  ancient  glaciers.  Substitute  the  hot 
iron  for  the  cold  ice — our  speculations  would  instantly 
be  directed  to  account  for  tbe  heat  of  the  glacial  epoch 
instead  of  its  cold,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  some  of  the 
hypotheses  above  quoted  would  ensue. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  by  weakening  the  sun's 
action,  either  through  a  defect  of  emission,  or  by  the  steep- 
ing of  the  entire  solar  system  in  space  of  a  low  temperature, 
we  should  be  cutting  oflF  the  glaciers  at  their  source.  Vast 
masses  of  mountain  ice  indicate,  infallibly,  the  existence  of 
commensurate  masses  of  atmospheric  vapour,  and  a  propor- 
tionately vast  action  on  the  part  of  the  sun.  In  a  distilling 
apparatus,  if  you  required  to  augment  the  quantity  distilled, 
you  would  surely  not  attempt  to  obtain  the  low  temperature 
necessary  to  condensation,  by  taking  the  fire  from  under  your 
boiler ;  but  this  is  what  has  been  done  by  those  philosophers 
who  have  sought  to  produce  the  ancient  glaciers  by  diminish- 
ing the  Sim's  heat.     It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  thing  most 
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needed  to  produce  the  glaciers  is  an  improved  amdenBer ; 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  an  iota  of  solar  action ;  we  need, 
if  anything,  more  vapour,  but  we  need  a  condenser  so 
powerful,  that  this  vapour,  instead  of  falling  in  liquid 
showers  to  the  earth,  shall  be  so  for  reduced  in  tempenw 
ture  as  to  descend  in  snow.  The  problem,  I  think,  is  thus 
narrowed  to  the  precise  issue  on  which  its  solution  depends. 
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LECTURE  K. 


ooHDCcnoK  or  iibat — oood  coNDccTOiis  AND  BAD  oojnjccTOM — coworo- 

TITITT  OF  TUB  MKTAU  FOB  BRAT  :  BKUkTIOX  BSmrBKN  THZBHAL  AKD 
■LBCTBIC  CONDUCTITITT — IXTLUXirCB  OF  TBMPKKATtTBK  OiT  THI  OOmiDO- 
■noK  OF  BISCTBICITT— INFLtlKKCK  OF  IIOLICDI.AB  COKOTrnmOK  OK  THB 
OONUDCnOX  OF  HHAT — KKLATIOK  OF  SPBCUTIO  BXAT  TO  OONDDCnOS — 
FHUXWOPHT  OF  CLOTOJtS :  BUMrOHD's  KXPHmODITS — rKFLCEXCB  OF 
MBCBAKICAI.  TBXTUBB  O.H  COXDDCnOM — INCBCatTATIOXS  OF  BOtUUS — 
Tn  BAjriTT  LAMP — OOITODCTrVTrT   OF  U4T7IDS  AITD  0ASB8. 


CONDnCTION    or   HEAT — RXPERIHENTAL   ILLUSTllATIOHS. 

THE  conception  of  molecular  motion  is  now,  I  trust, 
familiar  to  us  ;  and  we  have  to-day  to  carry  this 
conception  a  step  forward.  Closely  grouped  as  they  are, 
the  atoms  of  solid  bodies  cannot  oscillate  without  com- 
municating  their  motion  to  neighbouring  atoms.  To  this 
propagation  of  the  motion  of  heat  from  atom  to  atom,  we 
must  now  devote  our  attention. 

I  grasp  this  poker,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  hard  and  heavy 
body,  but  it  neither  warms  nor  chills  me.  It  has  been 
before  the  fire,  and  its  temperature,  at  the  present 
moment,  chances  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  my 
nerves  ;  there  is  neither  abstraction  nor  communication  of 
heat.  But  when  the  end  of  the  poker  is  thrust  into  the 
fire,  its  atoms  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  more  intense 
oscillation  ;  these  swinging  atoms  strike  their  neighbours, 
these  again  theirs,  and  thus  the  molecular  music  rings 
along    the    bar.      If  I   were  now   to   lay  hold    of  the 
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poker,  its  atomic  motion  would  be  communicated  to  my 
nerves,  and  would  produce  the  pain  of  burning.  Convec- 
tion we  have  already  defined  to  be  the  transfer  of  heat, 
by  sensible  masses  of  matter,  from  place  to  place;  but 
the  transfer  which  consists  in  each  atom  taking  up  the 
motion  of  its  neighbours,  and  sending  it  on  to  others,  is 
called  the  conduction  of  heat. 

Let  me  exemplify  this  property  of  conduction,  in  a 
homely  way.  In  a  basin,  filled  with  warm  water,  I  have 
placed  a  cylinder  of  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
inches  in  height.  This  cylinder  is  to  be  my  soiuxe  of  heat. 
Laying  the  thermo-pile,o(^fig.  71),  thus  flat,  with  its  naked 
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lace  turned  upwards,  I  set  upright  upon  that  face  a  cylinder 
of  copper,  c,  which  now  possesses  the  temperature  of  this 
room.  You  observe  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 
I  now  place  the  warm  cylinder,  i,  having  first  dried  it, 
upon  the  cool  one.  The  upper  cylinder  is  not  at  more 
than  blood-heat ;  but  you  see,  almost  before  tliis  remark 
is  uttered,  the  needle  flies  aside.  The  heat  of  the  iron 
cylinder  has  been  thus  rapidly  '  conducted  '  by  the  copper 
one  to  the  face  of  the  pile. 

Copper,  which  we  have  just  used,  possesses  this  power 
of  conduction  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  I>et  us  now 
remove  the  copper,  allow  the  needle  to  return  to  0°,  and 
then  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  pile  a  cylinder  of  glass. 
On  the  cylinder  of  glass  I  place,  as  before,  the  iron 
cylinder,  which  has  been  re-heated  in  the  warm  water. 
We  wait  thrice  the  time   required   by  the  copper    to 
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interesting  results  of  this  investigation,  the  following  is  a 
tabular  r&um^ : 

Condnctirltj 


Kuno  of  BnlMtusB                      For  Beat 

Fm  Klertridty 

Silrer    .        .        .        .100 

100 

Copper . 

74 

78 

Gold      . 

S8 

69 

Bran    . 

24 

as 

Tin 

IS 

23 

Iron 

13 

13 

Lead     . 

9 

11 

PlBtinani 

8 

10 

Oermnn  Silvc 

r 

6 

K 

Bismnth 

2 

s 

I 


Tliis  table  shows,  that,  as  regards  their  powers  of  con- 
ducting heat,  metals  differ  very  widely  from  each  other. 
Calling,  for  example,  the  conductive  power  of  silver  100, 
that  of  German  silver  is  only  6.  You  may  illustrate  this 
difference,  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  plunging  two  spoons, 
one  of  German  silver,  and  the  other  of  pure  silver,  into 
the  same  vessel  of  hot  water.  After  a  little  time,  you  find 
the  free  end  of  the  silver  ppoon  much  hotter  than  that  of 
its  neighbour ; '  and  if  bits  of  phosphorus  be  placed  on  the 
ends  of  the  spoons,  that  on  the  silver  will  fuse  and  bum, 
while  the  heat  transmitted  through  the  other  spoon  never 
reaches  an  intensity  sufficient  to  ignite  the  phosphorus. 

BELATIOM    OF  THERUAL  TO   ELEOTBICAL  CONDCCTIOM. 

To  discern  connections  and  relations  between  the 
powers  of  nature  gratifies  the  causal  and  unifying  tendency 
of  the  human  mind.  We  know  that  they  are  interdepend- 
ent, we  know  that  they  are  mutually  convertible,  but, 
as  yet,  we  know  very  little  as  to  the  precise  form  of  the 
conversion.  We  have,  for  example,  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  heat  and  electricity  are  both  modes  of  motion  ; 
we  know,  experimentally,  that  from  electricity  we  can 
obtain  heat,  while  from  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  our  thenno- 
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pile,  we  can  olitain  electricity.  But  although  we  have,  or 
think  we  have,  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  character  of  the 
motion  of  heat,  our  ideas  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
change  which  this  motion  must  undergo  in  order  to  appear 
as  electricity  are  still  very  defective. 

The  above  table  is  a  epur  to  further  investigation. 
Beside  the  numbers  expressing  conductivity  for  heat,  MM. 
Wiedemann  and  Franz  have  placed  the  numbers  expressing 
the  conductivity  of  the  same  metals  for  electricity.  They 
run  side  by  side :  the  good  conductor  of  heat  is  the  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  the  bad  conductor  of  heat  is 
the  bad  conductor  of  electricity.'  Thus,  we  may  infer 
that  the  same  physical  quality  which  interferes  with  the 
transmission  of  heat,  interferes,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
with  the  transmission  of  electricity.  This  common  sus- 
ceptibility of  both  agents  indicates  a  relation,  on  which 
future  investigations  will  no  doubt  throw  light. 

It  is  a  proved  fact,  that  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
in  a  wire,  by  a  current  of  electricity  of  a  certain  strength, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire.* 
Holding  on  to  the  conception  of  a  current,  we  may  in  the 
case  of  a  bad  conductor  imag^e  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  to  be  such  as  to  set  up  a  kind  of  friction  between 
them  and  the  current,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  impart  its 
motion  to  the  atoms,  and  to  render  the  wire  hot.  In  the 
case  of  a  good  conductor  the  current  may  be  pictured  as 
gliding  freely  among  the  atoms,  without  disturbing  them 
in  any  considerable  degree.  Suspended  before  you  are 
some  pieces  of  platinum  wire,  each  four  or  five  inches 
long,  joined  alternately  to  pieces  of  silver  wire,  of  the 
same  lengtli  and  thickness.  Sending  from  a  battery 
of  forty  of  Grove's  cells  the  self-same  current  through 

'  Principal  Forbec  bad  previously  noticod  this.  See  Phil.  Hog.  1834, 
ToL  iv.  p.  27. 

'  Jonle,  Phil.  Mag.  1841.  toI.  xix.  p.  283. 
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thu  compound  wire,  some  spaces  appear  white-hot,  with 
dark  spaces  between  them.  The  white-hot  portions  of 
the  compound  wire  are  platinum,  and  the  dark  portions 
are  silver.  The  electric  current  breaks,  as  it  were,  im- 
petuouBly  upon  the  atoms  of  the  platinum,  while  it  glides, 
with  little  resistance,  among  those  of  silver,  thus  pro- 
ducing, in  the  two  metals,  different  calorific  effects. 

The  motion  of  heat,  moreover,  interferes  with  that  of 
electricity.     The  little  lamp,  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
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table,  consists,  as  you  know,  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire, 
suitably  attached  to  a  brass  stand.  On  sending  a  current 
through  that  coil  we  cause  it  to  glow.  Into  the  circuit 
are  also  introduced  two  additional  feet  of  thin  platinum 
wire,  and,  on  establishing  the  connection,  both  it  and  the 
lamp  are  raised  to  vivid  redness.  What  I  wish  now  to  prove 
is,  that  the  heat,  which  the  electricity  has  generated  in 
these  two  feet  of  wire,  offers  a  hindrance  to  the  passage  of 
the  current,  which  has  thus  raised  up  a  foe  in  its  own 
path.     If  we  cool  this  wire,  we  shall  open  a  wider  door  foi 
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tlie  passage  of  the  electricity.  But,  if  more  electricity 
passes,  it  will  announce  iUelf  at  the  platinum  lamp, 
raising  the  red  heat  to  wliiteness,  the  cliange  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  being  visible  to  you  all. 

Thus,  then,  I  plunge  the  red-hot  wire  into  a  beaker 
of  water  w  (fig.  74):  the  lamp  immediately  becomes 
almost  too  bright  to  look  at.  Wlieu  the  wire  is  raised  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  heat  ij  allowed  once  more  to  develop 
itself,  the  current  is  instantly  impeded,  and  the  lamp  be- 
comes less  bright.  I  again  dip  the  wire  into  the  cold  water, 
but  this  time  deep  enough  to  quench  the  whole  of  it.  The 
augmented  current  raises  the  lamp  to  its  maximum  bright- 
ness, and  puts  it  suddenly  out.  The  circuit,  in  fact,  is 
now  broken,  for  the  platinum  coil  has  actually  been  fused 
1  liy  the  additional  flow  of  electricity. 

^^  To  all  appejirance,  cold  may  be  conducted  as  well  as  ^^M 

heat.  1  warm  a  copper  cylinder  by  holding  it,  for  a  ™ 
moment,  in  my  hand.  When  placed  on  tlie  pile,  the 
needle  gpes  up  to  90°,  declaring  lieat.  On  tliis  warm 
cylinder,  I  place  a  second  one,  which  has  been  chilled,  by 
sinking  it  for  some  time  in  ice.  We  wait  a  moment,  the 
needle  moves :  it  is  now  descending  to  zero,  passes  it,  and 
goes  to  90°,  on  the  side  of  cold.  Analogy  might  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  the  cold  is  conducted  downwards,  from 
the  top  cylinder  to  the  bottom  one,  like  the  heat  in  our 
furmer  experiments.  No  objection  need  be  made  to  the 
phrase  'conduction  of  cold,'  if  it  be  used  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  physical  process  involved.  In  the  case 
here  before  us  the  warm  intermediate  cylinder  first  de- 
livers up  its  heat,  or  motion,  to  the  cold  cylinder  over- 
head, and,  haviug  thus  lust  its  own  heat,  it  draws  upon 
that  of  the  pile.  In  our  former  experiments,  we  had 
conduction  of  infition  to  the  pile;  in  our  present  one, 
we  have  conduction  of  motion /rom  the  pile.     But  it  is, 
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in  both  cases,  the  propagation  of  motion  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  the  heating  and  the  chilling  depending  solely 
upon  the  direction  of  propagation.  1  place  one  of  theRe 
metal  cylinders,  which  has  been  purposely  cooled,  on  the 
face  of  our  pile ;  a  violent  deflection  follows,  declaring 
the  instrument  to  be  chilled.  Are  we  to  suppose  cold  to 
be  an  entity  communicated  to  the  pile  ?  No.  The  pile 
here  is  the  warm  body  ;  its  molecular  motion  is  in  excess 
of  that  possessed  by  the  cylinder ;  and  when  both  come 
into  contact,  the  pile  imparts  a  quantity  of  its  motion  to 
the  cylinder,  and,  by  its  own  bounty,  becomes  im- 
poverished :  it  chills  itself,  and  generates  the  current. 

Substituting  for  the  cold  metal  cylinder  a  wooden 
cylinder  of  the  same  tempemture,  the  chill  is  very  feeble, 
and  the  consequent  deflection  very  small.  Why  does 
not  the  cold  wood  produce  an  action  equal  to  that  of 
the  cold  metal?  Simply,  "because  the  heat  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  pile  is  accumulated  at  its  under 
surface ;  it  cannot  escape  through  the  bad  conducting 
wood  as  it  escapes  throtigh  the  metal,  and  .thus  the 
quantity  of  heat  withdrawn  from  the  pile  by  the  wood, 
is  less  than  that  withdrawn  by  the  metal.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  when  the  Ituman  nerves  are  substituted 
for  the  pile.  When  you  come  into  a  cold  room,  and  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  fire-irons,  the  chimney-piece,  tlje 
chairs,  and  the  carpet,  in  succession,  they  appear  to  be  of 
different  temperatures  ;  the  iron  chills  you  more  than  the 
marble,  the  marble  -more  than  the  wood,  and  so  on. 
Your  hand  is  affected  exactly  as  the  pile  was  affected  in 
the  last  experiment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  reverse 
takes  place  when  you  enter  a  hot  room.  You  would 
certainly  suffer,  if  you  lay  down  upon  a  plate  of  metal 
in  a  Turkish  bath  ;  but  you  do  not  suffer  when  you  lie 
down  on  a  bench  of  wood.  By  preserving  the  body  from 
contact  with  good  condtjctors,  very  high  temperatures  may 
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be  endured.  Eggs  may  be  boiled,  and  beefsteaks  cooked, 
by  the  heat  of  an  apartment,  in  which  the  bodies  of  living 
men  sustain  no  injury. 

The  pliilosophy  of  this  last  experiment  is  worthy 
of  a  momeut'a  consideration.  With  it  the  names  of 
Blagden  and  Cliantrey  are  associated,  those  eminent  men 
having  exposed  themselves  in  ovens  to  temperatures  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Let  us  com- 
pare the  condition  of  the  two  living  human  lyings  with 
that  of  two  marble  statues,  placed  in  the  same  oven. 
The  statues  become  gradually  hotter,  until  finally  they 
assume  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  oven  ;  the  two 
men,  under  the  same  circumstances,  do  not  similarly  rise 
in  temperature.  If  they  did,  the  tissues  of  the  Ixxly  would 
be  infallibly  destroyed,  the  temperature  endured  being 
more  than  sufficient  to  stew  the  muscles  in  their  own 
liquids.  Here  the  excess  of  heat,  instead  of  being  applied 
to  increase,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  applied  to 
change  its  aggregation  ;  the  heat  prepares  the  ptrspiration, 
forces  it  through  the  pores,  and  vaporises  it.  Heat  is  thus 
consumed  in  work.  This  ia  the  waste-pipe,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  through  which  the  excess  overflows.  Some 
people  liave  professed  to  see,  in  this  power  of  the  living 
body  to  resist  a  high  temperature,  a  conservative  action, 
peculiar  to  the  vital  force.  No  doubt,  all  the  actions 
of  the  animal  organism  are  connected  with  what  we  call 
its  vitality  ;  but  the  action  here  referred  to  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  melting  of  ice,  or  the  vaporisation  of  wat^. 
It  consists  simply  ia  the  diversion  of  heat  from  the  pur- 
poses of  temperature  to  the  performance  of  work. 

JKFLCENCE    OV    UOLECULAR   STRDCTCBB. 

Thus  far,  we  have  compared  the  conducting  power  of 
different  bodies  together;  but  the  same  substance  may 
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possesa  different  powers  of  conduction  in  different  direc- 
tions. Many  crystals  are  so  built,  that  the  motion  of  heat 
runs  with  greater  facility  along  certain  lines  than  along 
others.  That  heat  travels  with  greater  facility  along  the 
axis  of  rock-crystal  tlian  across  the  axis  has  been  proved  in 
a  very  simple  manner  by  M.  de  Senarmont.  Of  these  two 
plates  of  quartz,  one  (fig.  76)  is  cut  perpendicularly  to  the 
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axis  of  the  crystal,  and  the  other  (fig.  77)  parallel  to 
it.  The  plates  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  white  wax,  laid 
on  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  They  are  pierced  at  the 
centre,  and  into  the  hole  is  inserted  a  small  sewing-needle, 
which  can  be  warmed  by  an  electric  current.  B  (fig.  75)  is 
the  battery,  wlience  the  current  proceeds;  c  is  a  capsule 
of  wood,  through  the  bottom  of  which  the  sewing-needle 
passes ;  (2  is  a  second  capsule,  into  which  dips  the  point 
of  the  needle,  and  Q  is  the  perforated  plate  of  quartz. 
Each  capsule  contains  a  drop  of  mercury.  When  the  cur- 
rent passes  from  c  to  d,  the  needle  is  heated,  and  the  heat 
is  propagated  in  all  directions.  The  wax  melts  around 
the  place  where  the  heat  is  applied,  and  on  the  plate 
which   is  cut  perpendicidarly  to  the  axis  of  the  quartz, 
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the  figure  of  the  melted  wax  is  a  perfect  circle  (fig.  76). 
In  the  other  plate  the  heat  travela  more  readily  along  the 
axis  than  across  it,  and  hence  the  wax  figure  is  an  ellipse, 
instead  of  a  circle  (fig.  77 ).  Iceland  spar  also  conducts  better 
along  the  crystaUographic  axis  than  at  right  angles  to  it, 
while  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  conducts  best  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis.  The  metal  bismuth,  with  which  you  are 
already  acquainted,  cleaves  with  great  facility  in  one 
direction,  and,  as  was  shown  by  Svanberg  and  Matteucci, 
it  conducts  both  heat  and  electricity  better  along  the 
planes  of  cleavage  than  across  them.  ^^M 

PCONDDCTION   OF   HEAT   BT   WOOD,   ETC.        .  ^^M 

In  wood,  we  have  nn  eminent  example  of  this  differ- 
ence of  conductivity.  Many  years  ago  MM.  de  la  Rive 
and  De  Candolle  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conductive 
power  of  wood,'  and,  in  the  case  of  five  specimens  ex- 
amined, established  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission was  greater  along  the  fibre  than  across  it.  The 
manner  of  experiment  was  tliat  usually  adopted  in 
inquiries  of  this  nature,  and  which  was  applied  to  metala 
by  Despretz.*  The  end  of  a  bar  of  the  substance  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  source  of  heat,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  was  assumed. 
The  temperatures  attained  by  the  bar,  at  various  distances 
from  its  heated  end,  were  ascertained  by  means  of  thermo- 
meters fitting  into  cavities  made  to  receive  them  ;  from 
these  data,  with  the  aid  of  a  well-known  formula,  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  wood  was  determined. 

To  determine  the  velocity  of  calorific  transmission,  in 
different  directions,  through  wood,  the  instrument  shown 
in  fig.  78  was  devised,  some  years  ago,  by  myself,    q  q',  b  K* 

'  mm.  de  In  Soc.  de  GoDive,  toI.  ir.  p.  7<i. 
'  Annsles  de  Cbim.  et  da  Fhja.,  Deeember  1827, 
12 
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is  an  oblong  piece  of  mahogany,  A  is  a  bar  of  antimony, 
B  is  a  bar  of  bismuth.  The  touching  ends  of  the  two  bars 
are  kept  in  close  contact  by  the  ivory  jaws  1 1',  the 
other  ends  being  let  into  a  second  piece  of  ivory,  in  which 
they  are  firmly  fixed.  From  these  ends  proceed  two  pieces 
of  platinum  wire  to  the  little  ivory  cups  m  m,  communi- 
cating with  drops  of  mercury  placed  in  the  cups.  Two 
small  projections  are  observed  in  the  figure,  jutting  from 
I  i' ;  from  one  projection  to  the  other,  a  fine  mem- 
brane is  stretched,  thus  inclosing  a  little  chamber  m,  in 
front  of  the  wedge-like  end  of  the  bismuth  and  antimony 
pair ;  the  chamber  has  an  ivory  bottom,  s  is  a  wooden 
slider,  which,  by  means  of  the  lever  l,  can  be  moved 
smoothly  backward  and  forward  along  a  bevelled  groove. 
This  lever  turns  on  a  pivot  at  Q,  and  fits  into  a  horiaontal 
slit  in  the  slider,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  pin  p' 
passing  through  both.  In  the  lever  an  oblong  aperture  is 
cut,  through  which  p'  passes,  and  in  wliich  it  lias  a  certain 
amount  of  lateral  play,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  push  the  slider 
forward  in  a  straight  line.  Two  projections  are  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  slider,  across  which  a  thin  membrane  is 
stretched ;  a  chamber  m'  is  thus  formed,  with  three  sides 
and  a  floor  of  wood,  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  mem- 
brane. A  thin  platinum  wire,  bent  up  and  down  several 
times,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  grating,  is  laid  against  the 
back  of  the  chamber  m\  and  imbedded  in  the  end  of  the 
slider  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  The  end  is  filed  down, 
until  about  half  the  wire  is  removed,  and  the  whole 
reduced  to  a  uniform  flat  surface.  Against  the  common 
surface  of  the  slider  and  wire,  an  extremely  thin  plate 
of  mica  is  glued,  sufficient,  simply,  to  interrupt  all 
contact  between  the  bent  wire  and  a  drop  of  mercury, 
which  the  chamber  m'  is  destined  to  contain ;  the  ends 
w  w'  of  the  bent  wire  proceed  to  two  small  cisterns 
c  <f,  hollowed   out  in   a  slab  of  ivory,  and   filled   with 
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mercury.  The  end  of  the  slider  and  ita  bent  wire  are 
bbown  in  fig.  79.  The  rectangular  space  efgh  (fig.  78) 
is  cut  quite  through  the  slab  of  mahogany,  and  a  brass 
plate  is  screwed  to  the  latter  UD'iemeatb  ;  from  this  plate 
(which  is  cut  away,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure)  four  conical  ivory  pillars  abed  project  upwards. 
Though  appearing  to  be  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  bismuth  and  antimony  bars,  the  points  of 
the  pillars  are  in  reality  0-3  of  an  inch  below  the  said 
surfaces. 

The  small  cube  to  be  examined  is  placed,  by  means  . 
of  a  pair  of  pliers,  upon  the  four  supports  ab  o  d;  the 
slider  s  is  then  drawn  up  against  the  cube,  which  is 
firmly  clasped  between  the  projections  of  the  piece  of  ivory 
1 1'  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  slider  s  on  the  other. 
ITie  chambers  to  and  to'  being  filled  with  mercury,  the 
meml>rane  in  front  of  each  is  pressed  gently  against  the 
cube  by  the  interior  fluid  mass,  and,  in  this  way,  a  uniform 
contact,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  is  secured. 

The  problem  now  is  to  apply  a  source  of  heat,  of  a 
strictly  measurable  character,  and  always  readily  attain- 
able, to  the  face  of  the  cube  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brane m'  at  the  end  of  the  slider,  and  to  determine  what 
quantity  of  this  heat  crosses  the  cube  to  the  opposite 
face,  during  a  minute  of  time. 

To  obtain  a  source  of  heat  the  following  method  was 
adopted :  b  is  a  small  galvanic  battery,  from  which  a 
current  proceeds  to  the  tangent  compass  t  ;  passes  roimd 
the  ring  of  the  instrument,  deflecting  in  its  passage  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
From  T  the  current  proceeds  to  the  rheostat  B.  This  in- 
strument consists  of  a  cylinder  of  serpentine  stone,  round 
which  a  German-silver  wire  is  coiled  spirally ;  by  turning 
the  handle  of  the  instrument,  any  required  quantity  of 
this  powerfully  resisting  wire  is  thrown  into  the  circuit. 
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tlie  current  being  thus  regulated  at  pleasure.  The  sole 
use  of  these  last  two  instruments,  in  the  present  series  of 
experiments,  is  to  keep  the  current  constant  from  day  to 
day.  From  the  rheostat  the  current  proceeds  to  the 
cistern  c,  thence  through  the  bent  wire,  and  back  to  the 
cistern  c',  from  which  it  proceeds  to  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery. 

The  bent  wire,  daring  the  passage  of  the  current, 
is  gently  heated ;  the  heat  is  transmitted  through  the 
mercury  in  the  chamber  m'  to  the  membrane  in  front  of 
the  chamber ;  this  membrane  becomes  the  proximate  source 
of  heat  applied  to  the  cube.  The  quantity  of  heat  trans- 
mitted from  this  soiu'ce,  through  the  mass  of  the  cube,  to 
the  opposite  face,  in  any  given  time,  is  estimated  from 
the  deflection  which  it  is  able  to  produce  upon  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer,  connected  with  the  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony pair.  0  is  the  galvanometer,  from  which  wires 
proceed  to  the  mercury  cups  m  m. 

The  action  of  mercury  upon  bismuth,  as  a  solvent, 
is  well  known ;  an  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  when  the 
two  metals  come  into  contact.  To  preserve  the  thermo- 
electric couple  from  this  action,  their  ends  are  protected 
by  a  sheathing  of  the  same  membrane  as  that  used  in  front 
of  the  chambers  m  m'. 

Pressed  by  the  mercury,  the  two  membranes  in  front 
of  m  and  m'  bidge  out  a  little,  thus  forming  a  pair  of  sofb 
and  slightly  convex  cushions.  When  the  cube  is  placed  on 
its  supports,  and  the  slider  is  brought  up  against  it,  both 
cushions  are  pressed  flat,  and  thus  the  contact  is  made  per- 
fect. The  cube  is  always  firmly  caught  between  the  opfwsed 
rigid  projections,  the  slider  being  held  fast  in  this  position  by 
means  of  the  spring  r,  which  is  then  attached  to  the  pin^. 
The  mode  of  experiment  is  this :  Having  first  seen  that 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  points  to  zero  when  the 
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thermo-circuit  is  complete,  the  latter  is  interrupted  by 
mejins  of  the  break-circuit  key  k'.  At  a  certain  moment, 
marked  by  the  second  hand  of  a  watch,  the  voltaic  circuit 
is  closed  by  the  key  k,  and  the  current  is  permitted  to 
circulate  for  sixty  seconds ;  at  the  sixtieth  second  the 
voltaic  circuit  is  broken,  by  the  left  hand  at  k,  while, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  thermo-electric  circuit  is  closed 
by  the  right  hand  at  V.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
is  instantly  deflected,  and  the  limit  of  the  first  impulsion 
is  noted.  The  amount  of  this  impulsion  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  quantity  of  heut  which  has  reached  the 
bismuth  and  antimony  junction,  through  the  mass  of  the 
cube,  during  the  time  of  action.  The  cube  being  removed 
the  instrument  is  allowed  to  cool,  until  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  returns  again  to  zero. 

Judging  from  the  description,  the  mode  of  working 
may  appear  complicated,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  not  so. 
A  single  experimenter  has  the  most  complete  command  I 
over  the  entire  arrangement.  The  wires  from  the  small 
galvanic  battery  (a  single  cell)  remain  undisturbed  from 
day  to  day ;  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  connect  the  battery 
with  them,  and  everything  is  ready  for  experiment. 


There  are  in  wood  three  lines,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  which  the  mere  inspection  of  the  substance  enables 
us  to  fix  upon,  as  the  necessary  resultants  of  molecular 
action :  the  first  line  is  parallel  to  the  fibre ;  the  second 
is  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  ligneous  layers  which 
indicate  the  annual  growth  of  the  tree ;  while  the  third 
is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  parallel,  or  rather  tan- 
gential, to  the  layers.  From  each  of  a  niunber  of  treevl 
a  cube  was  cut,  two  of  the  faces  being  parallel  to  the 
ligneous  layers,  two  perpendicular  to  them,  while  the 
remaining  two  were  perpendicular  to  the  fibre.    It  was 
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proposed  to  examine  the  velocity  of  calorific  transmission 
through  the  wood,  in  these  three  directions.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  wood  was  in  all  cases  well-seasoned  and 
dry. 

The  cube,  each  edge  of  which  was  0'3  of  an  inch, 
was  first  placed  upon  its  four  supports  abed,  so  that  the 
line  of  flux  from  m'  to  m  was  parallel  to  the  fibre,  and 
the  deflection  produced  by  the  heat  transmitted  in  sixty 
seconds,  was  observed.  The  cube  was  then  placed  with 
its  fibre  vertical,  the  line  of  flux  from  m'  to  m  being 
perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  parallel  to  the  ligneous 
layers;  the  deflection  produced  by  a  minute's  action,  in 
this  case,  was  also  determined.  Finally,  the  cube  was 
turned  90°  round,  its  fibre  being  stilt  vertical,  so  that  the 
line  of  flux  was  perpendicular  to  both  fibre  and  layers, 
and  the  consequent  deflection  was  observed.  In  the  com- 
parison of  these  two  latter  directions,  the  chief  delicacy 
of  manipulation  is  necessary.  It  requires  but  a  rough 
experiment,  to  demonstrate  the  superior  velocity  of 
propagation  along  the  fibre ;  but  the  velocities  in  all 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  fibre  are  so  nearly  equal, 
that  it  is  only  by  great  care,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
by  numerous  esperimcnts,  that  a  difference  of  action  can 
be  securely  established. 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  of  the 
inquiry :  it  will  explain  itself : 


f 

r  ■ 

■ 

^^^^1 

DcKilrUon  ol  wood 

Dnrucnon 

I. 

n. 

m. 

I>ara11<lto 
Him 

PenMndlcnlu' 
toflbnand 
pumllallo 

Utpitoai  lajon 

to  ntm  aart  to 
Upusoui  lijin 

I  American  birch     . 

0 

36 

o 
90 

0 

no 

S  Oak       . 

34 

9-5 

no 

8  Beech    .... 

33 

8-8 

10-8 

4  CoromHndel-wood  . 

33 

06 

138 

6  Bini'a-ejo  maple    . 

81 

110 

12-0 

A  lAoco-vood  . 

31 

10-6 

121 

7  Box-wood      . 

81 

»'S 

120 

8  Teak-wood     . 

81 

9-9 

12-4 

9  Roso-wood    .        .        . 

31 

10  4 

12-6 

10  Peruvian-wood 

3U 

107 

n-7 

U   Groenlieurt  . 

20 

11-4 

12-6 

12  Walnut 

28 

no 

130 

13  Drooping  aih 

28 

110 

12  0 

U  Cocoa-wood  . 

28 

11-S 

136 

16  SuniUl-wood. 

28 

10-0 

n-7 

16  Tulip-wood    . 

28 

110 

121 

17  Cnmphoi^vood 

28 

8-6 

10-0 

18  Olive-ti»e      . 

28 

10-6 

182 

19  AbU        . 

27 

9-6 

n-6 

2U  Black  oak      .        .        . 

27 

80 

94 

21  Apple-tree     . 

28 

10-0 

136 

22  Iron-wood      . 

26 

10-a 

12-4 

23  Clipstnut 

20 

101 

11-6 

21  Sycamore 

26 

106 

12-2 

26  Hondnraa  mahogany 

26 

s-o 

10-0 

26  Braiil-wood  . 

26 

11^ 

13-9 

27  Yew      . 

24 

no 

120 

28  Elm      .... 

24 

10-0 

11-6 

29  Plnne-lroo      . 

24 

100 

12  0 

30  Portu^  Innrel       .         . 

24 

10-0 

116 

31  Spaiiifh  niabogan; 

23 

115 

12-6 

82  Scotch  Or       .         .         . 

23 

loo 

120 

^ 

The  results  of  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle,  regarding 

the  superior  conductivity  of  the  wood  in  the  direction  of 

the  fibre,  are  here  corroborated.    Evidence  is  also  afforded, 

SB  to  how  little  mere  denfdty  affecta  the  velocity  of  tranfr- 

miRsion.     There  appears  to  be  neither  kw  nor  general  rule 

here.   American  birch,  a  comparatively  light  wood,  possesses. 
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iin(l(jiibte<lly,  a  higher  transmissive  power  than  any  other 
in  the  list.  Iron-wood,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  8peci6c 
gravity  of  1-426,  stands  low.  Again,  oak  and  Coromandel- 
wood — the  latter  80  hard  and  dense,  that  it  is  used  for 
sharp  war-instruments  by  savage  tribes — stand  near  the 
head  of  the  list,  while  Scotch  fir  and  other  light  woods 
stand  low. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  along  the  second  and  third  columns  of 
the  table,  we  shall  find  that,  in  every  instance,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  is  greatest  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  ligneous  layers.  The  law  of  molecular  action,  as 
regards  the  transmission  of  heat  through  wood,  may  there- 
fore be  expressed  as  follows : 

At  all  poiyds,  not  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
wood  posseasea  three  unequal  axes  of  ealori/ic  conduction, 
ich  cure  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  first  and 
i/ncipal  axis  is  parallel  to  the  fibre  of  the  wood ;  the 
aeaond  and  i/ntermediate  axis  is  perpendioula/r  to  the 
fibre,  and  to  the  ligneous  layers;  while  Out  third  and 
least  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  parallel  to 
the  layem. 

MM.  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle  have  remarked  upon 
the  influence  which  its  feeble  conducting  power  in  a 
lateral  direction  must  exert,  in  preserving  within  a  tree 
the  warmth  which  it  acquires  from  the  soil.  But  Nature 
has  gone  farther,  and  clothes  the  tree  with  a  sheathing  of 
worse-conducting  material  than  the  wood  itself,  even  in 
its  worst  direction.  The  following  are  the  deflections, 
obtained  by  submitting  a  number  of  cubes  of  bark,  of  the 
same  size  as  the  cubes  of  wood,  to  the  same  conditions  of 
experiment : 

DatbetUm 
Beech-tree  bark         .        ,         .7° 


Corrp?poni!lng  defiectloQ 
producoil  bjr  the  wood 


Oak-tree  bark   . 
Elm-tzM  bark 
Fioa-trea  bark 


11-0 
IM 
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The  directioii  of  transmission,  in  these  cast's,  was  from 
the  interior  surface  of  the  bark  outwards. 

The  average  deflection,  produced  by  a  cube  of  wood, 
when  the  flux  is  lateral,  may  be  taken  at 

12°; 
a  cube  of  rock-crystal  of  the  same  size,  produces  a  deflec- 
tion of 

90'. 

t        There  are   the    strongest  experimental   grounds   for 
believing  that  rock-crystal  possesses  a  higher  conductive 
power  than  some  of  the  metals. 
The  following  numbers  express  the  transmissive  power 
of  a  few  other  organic  structures: 
I 


Tooth  of  wftlniB 18 

T<uk  of  East-Indian  elcplunt  .        .        .17 

Wlulebone 9 

RhiDoeeros  horn 0 

Oow'i  born 9 


The  point  is  capable  of  still  further  illustration. 
Each  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  following  table 
being  reduced  to  the  cubical  form,  was  submitted  to  an 
examination,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  wood 
and  quartz.  While,  however,  a  cube  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance produces,  as  above  stated,  a  deflection  of  90°,  a 
cube  of 


Sealiog-vtz  produces  a  deflection  of  . 

Sole  leather 

Boea'-wax 


0" 

0 

0 


Olne 0 

Outta-porcba 0 

India-rubber 0 

Filbert-kernel 0 

Almond-kernel 0 

Boiled  ham-muacle     .....  0 

Baw  Teal-muscle 0 

The  substances  here  named  are  animal  and  vegetable 
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productions ;  and  the  experiments  demonstrate  the  ex- 
treme imperviousness  of  every  one  of  them.  Starting 
from  the  principle,  that  sudden  accessions  or  deprivations 
of  heat  are  prejudicial  to  animal  and  vegetable  health,  we 
see  that  the  materials  chosen  are  precisely  those  best  cal- 
culated to  avert  such  changes. 

I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  paradoxical  experiment.  Placing  a 
short  prism  of  bismuth,  and  a  similar  one  of  iron,  on  the 
lid  of  a  vessel  containing  hot  water,  the  motion  of  heat 
propagates  itself  through  both.  The  upper  surface  of 
each  prism  is  coated  with  white  wsix,  and  you  are  to 
observe  the  melting  of  the  wax.  It  is  already  beginning 
to  yield,  but  on  which  ?  On  the  bismuth.  How  is  this 
result  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  stated  in  our  table, 
that,  the  conductivity  of  iron  being  12,  that  of  bismuth  is 
only  2  ?  In  this  experiment,  the  bismuth  Fcems  to  be 
the  best  conductor.  We  solve  this  enigma  by  turning 
to  our  table  at  page  1 84,  where  we  find  that,  the  specific 
heat  of  iron  being  0-1138,  tliat  of  bismuth  is  only  0'0308. 
To  rise,  therefore,  a  certain  number  of  degrees  in  tempera- 
tore,  iron  requires  more  than  three  times  the  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  required  by  bismuth.  Thus,  though  the 
iron  is  really  a  much  better  conductor  tlian  the  bismuth, 
and  is  at  this  moment  accepting,  in  every  unit  of  time,  a 
much  greater  amount  of  heat  than  the  bismuth,  still,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  its  atoms,  or  the  magnitude 
of  ita  interior  work,  the  augmentation  of  temperatiu-e  in 
its  case  is  slow.  Bismuth,  on  the  contrary,  can  imme- 
diately devote  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  imparted  to 
it,  to  the  augmentation  of  temperature;  and  thus  it 
apparently  outstrips  the  iron,  in  the  transmission  of  that 
motion  to  which  temperature  is  due. 
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You  Bee  here,  very  plainlj,  the  incorrectness  of  the 
statements  sometimes  made  in  books,  and  frequently 
also  bj  candidates  in  our  science  examinations,  regarding 
the  experiment  of  Ingenhausz,  already  referred  to.  It  is 
usually  stated,  that  the  greater  the  quickneaa  with  which 
the  wax  melts,  the  better  is  the  conductor.  If  the  bad 
conductor  and  the  good  conductor  have  the  f^ame  specific 
heat,  this  is  true;  but  in  other  cases,  as  proved  by  our 
last  experiment,  it  may  be  entirely  incorrect.  The  proper 
way  of  proceeding,  as  already  indicated,  is  to  wait  until 
both  the  iron  and  the  bismuth  have  attained  a  constant 
temperature — till  each  of  them,  in  fact,  has  accepted,  and 
is  transmitting,  all  the  thermal  motion  which  it  can 
accept,  or  transmit ;  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that 
the  quantity  transmitted  by  the  iron  is  six  times  greater 
than  that  transmitted  by  the  bismuth. 

These  considerations  also  show  that  in  our  experi- 
mcnls  on  wood  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  our 
cube  in  one  minute's  time,  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  re- 
g;arded  aa  the  expression  of  the  conductivity  of  the  wood, 
uulejis  the  specific  heat  of  the  various  woods  be  the  same. 
On  this  point,  no  experiments  have  been  made.  But,  as 
regards  the  influence  of  molecular  structure,  the  experi- 
ments hold  good,  for  here  we  compare  one  direction  with 
another,  in  the  same  crihe.  With  respect  to  organic 
structures,  I  may  add  that,  even  allowing  them  time  to 
accept  all  the  motion  which  they  are  capable  of  accepting 
from  a  source  of  heat,  their  power  of  transmitting  that 
motion  is  exceedingly  low.  They  are  really  bad  con- 
ductors. 


WARMTH   OF  CLOTHES. 


It    is    the    imperfect   conductivity   of  woollen    tex- 
tiires  which  renders  them  so  eminently  fit  for  clothing. 
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They  preserve  tbe  bwly  from  sudden  accessions,  and  fmrn 
sudden  losses,  of  beat.  The  same  ([Uidity  of  non-conduo- 
tivity  manifests  itaelf,  when  we  wrap  flannel  round  a 
block  of  ice.  The  ice  thus  preserved  is  not  easily  melted. 
In  the  case  of  the  human  body,  on  a  cold  day,  the  woollen 
olotbing  prevents  the  transmission  of  motion  from  within 
outwards.  In  the  case  of  the  ice,  on  a  warm  day,  the 
self-same  fabric  prevents  tbe  transmission  of  motion  from 
withont  inwards.  Animals  which  inhabit  cold  climates 
are  fm-nished  by  Nature  with  their  nececsary  clothing. 
Birds,  especially,  need  this  protection,  for  they  are  still 
more  warm-blooded  than  the  mammalia.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  feathers,  and  between  the  feathers  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  down,  the  molecular  constitution  and 
mechanical  texture  of  which  render  it,  perhaps,  the  worst 
of  all  conductors.  Here  we  have  another  example  of 
that  harmonious  relation  of  life  to  the  conditions  of  life, 
which  is  incessantly  presented  to  the  student  of  natural 
science. 

The  indefatigable  Kumford  made  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments,  on  the  conductivity  of  the  substances 
used  in  clothing.'  Ilis  method  was  tliis:  A  mercurial 
thermometer  was  fixed  in  the  axis  of  a  glass  tube,  ending 
in  a  globe,  so  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  occupied 
tbe  centre  of  the  globe :  the  space  between  globe  and  bulb 
was  filled  with  the  substance  whose  conductive  power  was 
to  be  determined  ;  the  instrument  was  then  heated  to  the 
temperatm^  of  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  plunged  into 
a  freezing  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  the  times  of 
cooling  down  135°  Fahr.  being  noted.  They  are  recorded 
in  the  following  table : 

■  FliU.  Tnns.  1792,  p.  48. 
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Biuiuuudod  wlUi 


Sflcondi 


Twisted  ailk 917 

Fids  lint 1033 

Cotton  wool 1046 

Sheep's  wool 1118 

Tiiffely 1189 

lUwiilk 1364 

Bearer'i  fur 1 298 

Eiderdown 1305 

H<u«e'far 1812 

Wood  Bshes 927 

Chkrcoal 937 

Lampblack 1117 

Among  the  subetances  here  examined,  hares'  fur 
offered  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
the  heat. 

The  transmission  of  heat  is  powerfully  influenced 
liy  tJie  mechanical  state  of  the  body  through  which  it 
passes.  The  raw  and  twisted  silk  of  Rumford's  table 
illustrate  this.  Pure  silica,  in  the  state  of  hard  rock- 
crystal,  is  a  better  conductor  than  bismuth  or  lead ;  but 
if  the  crystal  be  reduced  to  powder,  the  propagation  of 
heat  is  exceedingly  slow.  Through  transparent  rock-salt 
heat  is  copiously  conducted,  through  common  table-salt 
very  feebly.  Asbestos  is  composed  of  certain  silicates  in 
a  fibrous  condition  ;  I  place  some  asbestos  on  my  band,  and 
on  it  a  red-hot  iron  ball.  The  ball  can  be  thus  held 
without  inconvenience.  That  the  division  of  the  sub- 
stance sliould  interfere  with  the  transmission  might  reason- 
ably be  inferred ;  for,  heat  being  motion,  anything  which 
disturbs  the  continuity  of  the  molecular  chain,  along 
which  the  motion  is  conveyed,  must  affect  the  trans- 
mission. In  the  case  of  the  asbestos,  the  fibres  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  of  air ;  the  motion 
has  to  pass  from  solid  to  air,  and  from  air  to  solid.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  that  the  transmission  of  vibratory  motion 
through  this  composite  texture  must  be  very  imperfect. 
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In  the  case  of  an  animal's  fur,  tliis  is  more  especially  Ibe 
case ;  for  here,  not  only  do  spaces  of  air  intervene  between 
the  hairs,  but  the  hairs  themselves,  unlike  the  fibres  of  the 
asbestos,  are  very  liad  conductors.  Lava  has  been  known 
to  flow  over  a  layer  of  ashes,  undemeatli  which  was  a  bed 
of  ice,  the  non-conductivity  of  the  ashes  saving  the  ice 
from  fusion.  Red-hot  cannon-balls  have  been  wheeled 
to  the  gim's  mouth  in  wooden  barrows  partially  filled 
with  sand.  Ice  is  packed  in  sawdust,  to  prevent  it  from 
melting ;  powdered  charcoal  is  also  an  eminently  bad 
conductor.  But  there  are  cases  where  sawdust,  chafif, 
and  charcoal,  could  not  be  used  with  safety,  on  account  of 
their  combustible  nature.  la  such  cases,  powdered  gyp- 
sum may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  the  solid  crystalline 
state,  it  is  an  incomparably  worse  conductor  than  silica,  and 
it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that,  in  the  powdered  state,  its 
imperviousness  far  transcends  that  of  sand,  each  grain  of 
which  is  a  good  conductor.  A  jacket  of  gypsum  powder, 
round  a  steam  boiler,  would  materially  lessen  its  loss  of 
heat. 

In  percolating  through  the  earth,  water  dissolves  more 
or  less  of  the  substances  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
For  example,  in  chalk  districts,  the  water  always  contains 
a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  such  water  is  called  hard 
water.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  a  common  ingredient  of 
water.  In  evaporating,  the  water  only  is  driven  off, 
the  mineral  is  left  beliind,  often  in  quantities  too  great 
to  be  held  in  solution.  Many  springs  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  when  the  waters  of  such  springs  reach  the  surface, 
and  are  exposed  to  the  air,  where  they  can  partially 
evaporate,  the  mineral  is  precipitated,  and  forms  incrusta- 
tions on  the  surfaces  of  plants  and  stones,  over  which  the 
water  trickles.  When  water  boils,  the  minerals  are  also, 
in  great  part,  precipitated,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  kettle 
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in  Londun,  which  is  not  internally  coated  with  a  mineral 
incnistatiuD.  This  is  an  extremely  serious  difficulty,  as 
regards  eteam  boilers  ;  the  crust  is  a  l>ad  conductor,  and 
it  may  become  so  thick,  as  materially  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  heat  to  the  water.  Before  you  is  a  portion  of 
a  boiler  belonging  to  a  steamer,  which  was  all  but  lost 
through  the  exhaustion  of  her  fuel ;  to  bring  this  vessel 
into  port,  not  only  her  coals,  but  her  spars,  and  every 
other  piece  of  available  wood,  were  burnt ;  the  cause  being 
this  formidable  incrustation,  mainly  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  by  its  non-conducting  power  rendered  a  prodigal 
exp>enditiu-e  of  fuel  necessary.  Doubtless,  the  slowness  of 
many  kettles  in  boiling  would  be  found  due  to  a  similar 
cause. 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  action  of  good  conductors, 
in  preventing  the  local  accumulation  of  heat,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  These  two  spheres  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  are  both  covered  closely  with  white  paper.  One  of 
them  is  copper,  the  other  is  wood.  I  place  a  spirit-lamp 
underneath  each  of  them.  The  motion  of  heat,  of  course, 
communicates  itself  to  each  ball,  hut  in  one,  it  is  quickly 
conducted  away  from  the  place  of  contact  with  the  flame, 
through  the  entire  mass  of  the  ball ;  in  the  other,  this 
quick  conduction  does  not  take  place,  the  motion  therefore 
jucumulates  at  the  point  where  the  flame  plays  upon  the 
ball ;  and  here  you  have  the  result.  On  turning  up  the 
wooden  ball,  the  white  paper  is  seen  to  be  charred ;  the 
other  ball,  so  far  from  being  charred,  is  wet  at  its  under 
surface  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  ge- 
nerated by  the  lamp.  Here  is  a  cylinder  covered  closely 
with  paper ;  I  hold  its  centre,  thus,  over  the  lamp,  turning 
it  BO  that  the  flame  shall  play  all  round  the  cylinder : 
you  see  a  well-de&ned  mark,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
paper  is  charred, -on  the  other  side  not.  The  cylinder  is 
half  biass  and   half  wood,  and  this   mark   shows  theii 
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line  of  junction.  Where  the  paper  covers  the  wood,  it  is 
charred ;  where  it  covers  the  brass,  it  is  not  sensibly 
affected. 


THE   SAFETT    LAMP. 

The  witlidrawal  of  heat  by  a  good  conductor  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  wire  gauze  upon  flame.  Hold- 
ing a  piece  of  such  gauze  horizontally,  I  bring  it  down 
upon  a  tall  gas-flame.  You  might  imagine  that  the  flame 
could  readily  p;is9  througli  the  opon  meshes  of  the  gauze, 
but  not  a  flicker  pas.ses  (fig.  80).  The  combustion  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  space  under  the  gaiuse.  I  ex- 
tinguish the  flame,  and  allow  the  uuig;nited  gas  to  .stream 
from  the  burner.  The  wire  gauze  being  placed  above 
the  burner,  the  gas  freely  passes  through  the  meshes. 
On  igniting  the  gas  above,  we  Ifave  the   flame,  but  it 
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does  not  propagate  itself  downwards  to  the  burner  (fig.  81 ). 
Between  the  burner  and  the  gauze  is  a  space  of  four 
inches,  filled  with  gas  in  a  condition  eminently  favourable 
to  ignition,  but  which  does  not  ignite.  This  metallic 
gauze,  then,  which  allows  the  gas  t«>  pass  freely,  intercepts 
the  flame.  And  why  ?  A  certain  temperature  is  necessary 
to  cause  the  gas  to  bum ;  and  by  placing  the  wire  gauze 
over  the  flame,  or  the  flame  over  the  wire  gauze,  the 
motion  of  that  light  and  quivering  thing  is  rapidly  taken 
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np  by  the  comparatively  heavy  metal,  which  is  a  good  con- 
ductor. The  intensity  of  the  molecular  motion  is  so  much 
lowered,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  propagate  the  combus- 
tion to  the  opposite  side  of  the  gauze.  If  the  waste  of 
motion  could  be  avoided — if  all  the  heat  communicated  to 
the  gaure  could  be  retained  by  the  gauze — it  would 
eventually  rise  to  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  The 
gauze,  however,  is  continually  wasting  its  heat  by  radia- 
tion and  by  contact  with  cool  air ;  and  the  flame  can  beat 
it  no  farther  tlian  the  point  at  wliioh  the  waste,  in  a  given 
time,  is  equal  to  the  supply. 

We  are  all,  unhappily,  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
terrible  accidents  that  occur,  through  explosions  in  coal 
mines.  You  know  that  the  cause  of  these  explosions  is 
the  presence  of  a  certain  gas — a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen — generated  in  the  coal  strata.  ^V'hen  this  gas 
is  mixed  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  air,  it  explodes  on 
ignition,  the  carbon  of  the  gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  to  produce  carbonic  acid ;  the  hydrogen  of  the 
gas  imiting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  produce  water. 
By  the  flame  of  the  explosion,  the  miners  are  burnt ;  by 
the  shock  they  are  killed ;  but  even  should  these  not  de- 
stroy life,  they  are  often  suffocated  by  the  carbonic  acid 
produced.  The  original  gas  is  the  miner's  '  fire-damp,' 
the  carbonic  acid  is  his  '  choke-damp '  or  '  after-damp.' 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  after  having  assiured  himself  of 
the  action  of  wire  gauze,  just  exhibited  before  you,  applied 
it  to  the  construction  of  a  lamp,  which  should  enable  the 
miner  to  carry  his  light  into  nn  explosive  atmosphere. 
He  surrounded  a  common  oil  lamp  by  a  cylinder  of 
wire  gauze  (fig.  82).  So  long  as  this  lamp  is  fed  by  pure 
air,  the  flame  burns  with  the  ordinary  brightness  of  an  oil 
flame :  but  when  the  miner  comes  into  an  atmosphere 
containing  '  fire-damp,'  his  flame  enlarges,  and  becomes 
less  luminooB.     This  enlargement  of  the  flame  ought  to 
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be  taken  as  a  warning  to  retire.  Still,  (hough  a  continu- 
ous explosive  atmosphere  extends  from  the  air  outside, 
through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze,  to  the  flame  within, 
ignition  is  not  propagated  across  the  gauze.  A  defect  in 
the  gauize,  the  destruction  of  the  wire 
at  any  point  bj  oxidation,  would  cause 
explosion.  The  rapid  motion  of  the 
lamp  through  the  air,  or  the  impact  of 
a  'blower'  upon  the  lamp,  might  also 
force  the  flame  through  the  meshes.  In 
short,  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence 
and  caution  is  necessary  in  using  the 
lamp.  This  intelligence,  unhappily,  is 
not  always  possessed,  nor  is  this  caution 
always  exercised,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  even  with  the  Bafety-lamp  ex- 
plosions still  occur.  Before  permitting 
a  man  or  boy  to  enter  a  mine,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  place  these  results,  by 
ejcperiment,  visibly  before  him  ?  Mere 
ad\-ice  will  not  enforce  caution  ;  but  let 
the  miner  have  the  physical  image  of 
what  he  is  to  expect,  clearly  and  vividly 
before  his  mind,  and  he  will  And  it  a  restraining  force 
and  a  monitory  influence,  long  after  the  effect  of  caution- 
ing words  has  passed  away. 


A  word  or  two,  now,  on  the  conductivity  of  liquids  and 
gases.  Rumford  made  numerous  experiments  on  this 
subject,  showing  at  once  clearness  of  conception  and  skill 
of  execution.  He  supposed  liquids  to  be  non-conductors, 
clearly  distin};juishing  the  '  transport '  of  heat,  by  convec- 
tion, from  true  conduction  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
vection in  his  liquids,  he  heated  them  at  the  top.  In  this 
way,  he  found  the  heat  of  a  warm  iron  cylinder  incompe- 
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tent  tu  pass  downwards,  through  0*2  of  an  inch  of  olive 
oil  ;  he  also  boiled  water  in  a  glass  tube,  over  ice,  without 
meltiug  the  latter  substance.  The  later  experiments  of 
M.  Despretz  apparently  show  that  liquids  possesa  true 
though  extremely  feeble,  powers  of  conduction.  Other 
exj)erimenters  have  brought  considerable  skill  to  bear 
upon  this  exceedingly  difficult  subject.  I  say  difGcult 
on  personal  grounds,  because  many  years  ago  I  tried 
the  subject  of  liquid  conduction,  and  experienced  its  diffi- 
culty. Professor  Guthrie  has  attacked  it  with  consum- 
mate experimental  skill.  By  means  of  an  instrument 
devised  by  himself,  and  called  a  diathermometer,  he  has 
examined  the  '  specific  thermal  resistance '  of  twenty- 
three  different  liquids.  The  diathermometer  consisted 
essentially  of  two  metal  cones,  the  one  upright,  the  other 
inverted,  between  the  horizontal  bases  of  which  was  intro- 
duced a  layer  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  base  of 
the  upper  cone  constituted  the  source  of  heat,  which  was 
kept  at  the  required  temperature  by  a  continuous  flow  of 
warm  water  through  the  upper  cone.  The  lower  cone  wa.s 
filled  with  air  which,  expanded  by  the  heat  transmitted  to 
it  across  the  liquid  layer,  enabled  the  lower  cone  to  play  the 
part  of  an  air  thermometer.  In  all  cases  the  circular  edge 
of  the  liquid  layer  was  free.'  "Water  heads  Professor 
Guthrie's  list  as  the  best  conductor.  He  calls  it  'the silver 
of  liquids.'  It  is  a  remarkable  result  th.at  alcohol,  wliich 
so  closely  resembles  water  in  chemical  constitution,  offers, 
according  to  Guthrie,  nine  times  the  resistance  of  water  to 
the  passage  of  heat. 

The  difficulty  above  referred  to  is  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
crepancies existing  between  Professor  Guthrie  and  another 
highly  skilled  experimenter.  Professor  Beetz  of  Munich. 

'  The  chill  of  T«pori»ition  from  the  free  edge  mngt  have  here  come 
into  plny^  difficaliy  which  may  hare  prercotcd  Profe»*or  Gothne  flrom 
exBmining  elher  and  biiulphide  of  carlxia. 
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Thougb  not  able  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  resistance  , 
of  bisulphide  of  carton,  Professor  Guthrie '  scarcely  hesitates 
to  predict  that  it  has  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  thermal 
resistance.'  Profesaor  Beetz,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  bi- 
sulphide at  the  head  of  liquid  conductors.  Professor  Guthrie 
moreover  makes  water  a  twelve-times  better  conductor  than 
chloroform.  In  one  series  of  experiments.  Professor  Beetz 
makes  chloroform  a  distinctly  better  conductor  than  water, 
while  iu  a  second  series  of  higher  temperatures,  he  finds 
that  water  has  a  slight,  but  only  a  slight,  advantage,  i 
These  and  other  discrepancies  require  explanation.  Pro- 
fessor Beetz's  method  of  experiment  closely  resembles  that 
of  Rumford ;  still  the  distinguished  German  experimenter 
found  that  jelly-like  starch  and  pure  water,  when  the 
temperatures  are  not  high,  conduct  sensibly  alike.  This 
is  a  remarkable  result,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  Rumford  reached  a  conclusion  so  entirely 
opposed  to  it. 

The  subject  of  gaseous  conduction  was  taken  up  by  the 
late  Professor  Magnus,  and  this  distinguished  philosopher 
thought  his  experiments  proved  that  hydrogen  gas  con- 
ducts heat  like  a  metal.  The  cooling  action  of  air 
by  convection  may  be  thus  illustrated.  On  sending  a 
voltaic  current  through  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  it  glows 
bright  red.  On  stretching  out  the  coil,  so  as  to  form 
a  straight  wire,  the  glow  instantly  sinks  —  you  can 
hardly  see  it.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  freer  access  of 
the  cold  air  to  the  stretched  wire.  Here,  agiiin,  is  a  re- 
ceiver B  (fig.  83)  which  can  be  exhausted  at  pleasure: 
attached  to  the  bottom  is  a  vertical  metal  ro<l,  m  n,  and 
through  the  top  another  rod,  a  6,  passes,  which  can  be 
moved  up  and  down  through  an  air-tight  collar,  so  as 
to  bring  the  ends  of  the  two  rods  within  any  required 
distance  of  each  other.  At  present,  the  rods  are  united 
by  two   inches  of  platinum  wire,  b   in,  which  may  be 
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heated  to  any  required  degree  of  intensity  by  a  voltaic 
current.  On  establisbing  connection 
with  a  small  battery,  the  wire  is  barely 
luminous  enough  to  be  seen  ;  in  fact,  the 
current  from  a  single  cell  only  is  now 
sent  through  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  air, 
wliich  is  carrying  off  a  portion  of  its 
heat.  When  the  receiver  is  exhausted, 
the  wire  glows  more  brightly  than  before. 
Allowing  air  to  re-^nter — the  wire,  for  a 
time,  is  quite  quenched,  in  fact,  rendered 
perfectly  black ;  but  after  the  air  has 
ceased  to  enter,  its  first  feeble  glow  is 
restored.  The  current  of  air  here  pass- 
ing over  the  wire,  and  destroying  its 
glow,  acts  like  the  current  established 
by  the  wire  itself,  through  heating  the 
air  in  contact  with  it.  The  cooling  of 
the  wire,  in  both  cases,  is  due  to  convec- 
tion, not  to  true  conduction. 
The  same  effect  is  obtained  in  a  greatly  increased 
degree,  if  hydrogen  be  used  instead  of  air.  We  owe  this 
interesting  observation  to  Sir  William  Grove,  and  it  formed 
the  starting-point  of  Magnus's  investigation.  The  re- 
ceiver is  now  exhausted,  the  wire  being  almost  white-hot. 
Air  cannot  do  more  than  reduce  that  whiteness  to  bright 
redness;  but  observe  what  hydrogen  can  do.  On  the 
entrance  of  tliis  gas,  the  wire  is  totally  quenched ;  and 
even  after  the  receiver  has  been  filled  with  the  gas,  and 
the  inward  current  has  ceased,  the  glow  of  the  wire  ia 
not  restored.  The  electric  current,  now  passing  through 
the  wire,  is  from  two  cells ;  I  try  three  cells,  the  wire 
glows  feebly ;  five  cause  it  to  glow  more  brightly,  but 
even  with  five,  it  is  but  a  bright  red.  Were  no  hydrogen 
th<'re.  tlie  current  now  passing  through  the  wire  would 
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infallibly  fuse  it.  Let  U9  see  whether  this  is  not  the  case. 
On  exhausting  the  receiver  the  effect  of  rarefaction  Boon 
begins  to  be  vi^iible.  The  wire  whitens,  and  appears  to 
thicken,  until  to  those  at  a  distance  it  seems  as  thick  as 
a  goose-quill.  And  now  it  glows,  upon  the  point  of 
fusion.  A  few  additional  strokes  of  tlie  pump  cause 
the  light  to  vanish  :  the  wire  is  fused. 

This  extraordinary  cooh'ng  power  of  hydrogen  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  the  mobility  of  its  particles,  which 
enables  currents  to  establish  themselves  in  this  gas,  with 
greater  facility  than  in  any  other.  But  Professor  Magnus 
conceives  the  chilling  of  the  wire  to  be  an  effect  of  con- 
duction. To  impede,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  formation  of 
currents,  he  passes  his  platinum  wire  along  the  axis  of  a 
narrow  glass  tube,  filled  with  hydrogen.  Although,  in  this 
case,  the  wire  is  surrounded  by  a  mere  film  of  the  gas,  and 
the  presence  of  currents,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  scarcely 
to  be  assumed,  the  film  shows  itself  ju°t  as  competent  to 
quench  the  incandescence  as  when  the  wire  is  caused  to  pass 
through  a  large  vessel  containing  the  giis.  Professor  ^lagnus 
also  heated  the  closed  top  of  a  vessel,  and  found  that  the 
heat  was  conveyed  more  quickly  from  it  to  a  thermometer, 
placed  at  some  distance  below  the  top,  when  tlie  vessel 
was  filled  with  hydrogen,  than  when  it  was  filled  with 
air.  He  found  this  to  be  the  case  even  when  the  vessel 
was  loosely  filled  with  cotton  wool  or  eider  down.  Here, 
he  contends,  currents  could  not  be  formed  ;  the  heat  must 
be  conveyed  to  the  thermometer  by  the  true  process  of 
conduction,  and  not  by  convection. 

Ingenious  as  these  experiments  are,  I  do  not  think 
they  establish  the  conductivity  of  hydrogen.  Let  lu 
Bupfwse  the  wire,  in  Magnus's  first  experiment,  to  be 
stretched  along  the  axis  of  a  wide  cylinder  containing 
hydrogen,  we  should  have  convection,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  on  heating  the  wire.     Where  does  the  heat  thua 
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dispersed  ultimately  go?  It  is  manifestly  given  up  to 
the  sides  of  tbo  cylinder,  and  if  we  narrow  our  cylinder, 
we  simply  hasten  the  transfer.  The  process  of  narrowing 
may  continue,  till  a  narrow  tube  is  the  result — the  con- 
vection between  centre  and  sides  will  continue,  and  pro- 
duce substantially  the  same  cooling  effect  as  before.  The 
heat  of  the  gas  being  instantly  lowered,  by  communication 
to  the  heavy  tube,  it  is  prepared  to  re-abstract  the  heat 
from  the  wire.  With  regard,  also,  to  the  vessel  heated 
at  the  top,  it  would  require  a  surface  mathematically 
horizontal,  and  a  perfectly  imiform  application  of  heat  to 
that  surface — it  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
heat  sharply  off,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  propagation 
down  the  sides  of  the  vessel — to  prevent  convection. 
None  of  these  conditions  were  secured.  Even  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  eider  down  and  cotton  wool,  the  convective 
mobility  of  hydrogen  will  make  itself  felt,  and,  taking 
everything  into  account,  I  think  the  experimental  question 
of  gaseous  conduction  is  still  an  open  one. 
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LECTURE   X. 

ooOLixo   A  LOSS    or  xonoM :    to  wilit   u    tkis   motiok   ikpabtko  7 — 

BXPKKIMI3ITS   ON    tOXTKO   BXARIMO   ON   THU   QUBSnO.f — BXPBBIXKMTS   OR 

UOar  BBABUCO    OH    THU    QUXSTION TKSOBIIS    Or    amiSIOa     ARD     UN- 

DaUTIOH — UCNOTH  OP  WATK8  AND  XUKBIB  Or  OCPULna  OP  UURT — 
PHTBICAL    CAOBB    OP    OOIOOB — INTUIBLE   BATS   OP    TBI    SrSCTBUX — TKB 

CALOBinC     BATS    BBTOXD    THB    BBD THB    CHBKICAt    BATS   BBTOND   TUB 

BLOB — DEPINITIOM  OP  BASIABT  BEAT — KBFLKCTIOH  Or  BADIAiTT  BEAT 
PKOK  rUUTB  AXD  CUBTBD  SDSPACBS:  LAWS  THB  SAXB  AS  THOSS  OP 
UOHT — CONJUOATB    MIBBOBS. 

RADIANT    UEAT. 

WE  have  this  day  reached  the  boundary  of  one  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  our  subject.  Hitherto  we 
have  dealt  with  heat,  while  associated  with  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  bodies.  We  have  found  it  competent  to  produce 
changes  of  volume  in  all  these  bodies.  We  have  also 
observed  it  reducing  solids  to  liqmds,  and  liquids  to 
vapours  ;  we  have  seen  it  transmitted  through  solids,  by 
the  process  of  conduction,  and  distributing  itself  through 
liquids  and  gases  by  the  process  of  convection.  We  have 
now  to  follow  it  into  conditions  of  existence,  dififerent  from 
any  which  we  have  heretofore  examined. 

This  heated  copper  ball  hangs  in  the  air;  you  see 
it  glow,  the  glow  sinks,  the  ball  becomes  obscure;  in 
popular  language,  the  ball  cools.  Bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  on  the  nature  of  heat,  we  must  regard  this 
cooling  as  a  loss  of  molecular  motion.  But  to  be  lost  the 
motion   must  be  imparted  to   something ;  to  what   then 

is   the  molecular  motion  of  this  ball  transferred  ?     You 
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would,  perhaps,  answer,  to  the  air;  and  this  is  partly  true : 
over  the  ball  air  is  f>assiiig,  and  rising  in  a  heated  column, 
which  is  quite  visible  against  the  screen  when  we  allow 
the  electric  beam  to  pass  through  the  warmed  air.  But 
not  the  whole,  not  even  the  chief  part,  of  the  molecular 
motion  of  the  ball  is  dissipated  in  this  way.  If  the  ball 
were  placed  in  vacuo,  it  would  still  cool.  Eumford,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  contrived  to  hang  a 
small  thermometer,  by  a  single  fibre  of  silk,  in  the  middle 
of  a  glass  globe,  exhausted  by  means  of  mercury  ;  and  he 
found  that  the  calorific  rays  passed  from  without,  across 
the  vacuum,  to  the  thermometer,  thus  proving  the  trans- 
mission of  the  heat  to  be  independent  of  air.  Da'i'y,  with 
an  apparatus  here  present,  showed  that  the  heat  from  the 
carbon-points  of  the  Voltaic  arc  passes  freely  through  an 
air-pump  vacuum ;  and  we  can  repeat  his  experiment 
Buhstuntially  for  ourjclves.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take 
the  receiver  already  employed  (fig.  83,  p.  266),  and,  re- 
moving the  remains  of  the  platinum  wire  then  destroyed, 
attach  to  the  ends  of  the  two  rods,  b  and  m,  two  bits  of 
retort-carbon,  and  exhaust  the  receiver.  Bringing  the 
carbon-points  together,  and  sending  a  current  across  them, 
the  moment  they  are  drawn  a  little  apart,  the  electric  light 
fhines  forth,  while  the  thermo-electric  pile  is  at  band, 
ready  to  receive  a  portion  of  tlie  rays.  The  needle  of  the 
g;alvanometer  connected  with  the  pile  at  once  flies  aside, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  heat-rays  which  have 
crossed  the  air-vacuum. 

But  if  not  to  the  air,  to  what  is  the  motion  of  our 
oooling  ball  communicated  ?  We  must  reach  by  eAsy 
stages  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  was  a  very  consider- 
able step  in  science  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  way 
in  which  sound  is  transmitted  through  air,  and  a  very 
important  experiment  was  made  by  Robert  Boyle,  and 
after  him  by   Hauksliee,  when  they  showed  that   sound 
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coulrj  not  prop;igat€  itself  through  a  vacuum.  I  wish  to 
make  manifest  to  you  the  conveyance  of  the  vibrations  of 
sound  by  the  air,  and  employ  for  the  purpose  a  flat  bell, 
turned  upside-down,  and  supported  by  a  stand.  When  a 
fiddle-how  is  drawn  across  the  edge  of  the  bell  you  hear 
its  tone;  the  bell  is  now  vibrating,  and  when  sand  is 
thrown  in  it  arranges  itself  upon  the  bottom  so  as  to  form 
a  definite  figure.  If  the  bell  were  filled  with  water,  we 
should  have  the  surface  fretted  with  beautiful  crispations. 
These  would  show  that  the  bell,  in  emitting  this  note, 
divides  itself  into  four  swinging  parts,  separated  fi^m 
each  other  by  lines  of  no  swinging.  Wlien  a  sheet  of 
tracing-paper,  drawn  tightly  over  a  hoop,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  fragile  drum,  is  passed  round  the  bell,  the  mem- 
brane bursts  into  a  musiciil  mar  when  brought  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  vibrdting  surface.  The  motion  of  tlie  bell, 
communicated  to  the  air,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  btter  is  thus  converted  into  a  sonorous  body. 

The  two  plates  of  brass,  a  b  (fig.  84),  are  united 
together  by  a  metal  rod.  The  plates  have  been  darkened 
by  bronzing,  and  on  both  of  them  is  strewn  a  quantity  of 
fine  white  sfind.  I  take  the  connecting  brass  rod  by  its 
centre,  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  left  hand, 
and  holding  it  upright,  draw,  with  my  right,  a  piece  of 
flannel,  over  whicli  a  little  powdered  resin  has  been  shaken, 
along  the  rod.  You  hear  the  sound ;  but  observe  the 
behaviour  of  the  sand :  a  single  stroke  has  caused  it 
to  jump  into  a  series  of  sharply  defined  concentric  rings 
visible  to  you  all.  The  vibrations  here  imparted  to  the 
rod  have  communicated  themselves  to  both  the  disks,  and 
divided  each  of  them  into  a  series  of  vibrating  segments, 
separated  from  each  other  by  lines  of  no  vibration,  on 
which  the  sand  finds  peace. 

The  trausmiasicm  of  these  vibrations,  from  the  lower 
disk  through  the  air,  is  now  to  be  rendered  evident.     On 


couH  not  propagate  iteelf  through  a  vaouum.  I  wish  to 
make  manifest  to  you  the  conveyance  of  the  vibrations  of 
Bound  by  the  air,  and  employ  for  the  purpuce  a  flut  Ix'll, 
turned  upside-down,  and  supported  by  a  stand.  Wh<!n  a 
fiddle-bow  is  drawn  across  the  edge  of  the  bell  you  hear 
its  tone;  the  bell  is  now  vibrating,  and  when  Min<i  ia 
Utrovn  in  it  arranges  itself  upon  the  bottom  so  as  U^)  form 
a  definite  figure.  If  the  bell  were  filled  with  water,  we 
ahoald  have  the  surface  fretted  with  beautiful  crispationi. 
These  would  show  that  the  l)ell,  in  emitting  thin  note, 
divides  itself  into  four  swinging  parts,  separated  from 
cash  other  by  lines  of  no  swinging.  When  a  sheet  of 
traiiiig  }M[w  I,  drawn  tightly  over  a  hoop,  so  as  to  forra  a 
kind  of  fragile  drum,  is  passed  round  the  bell,  the  mem- 
laatsiiito  a  musical  mar  when  bron^^ht  within  half 
I  «f  the  Tibrating  sur£ioe.  The  motion  of  the  bcll^ 
I  to  the  air,  has  been  traaimitted  to  tli«  mem- 
the  htter  is  thus  eonrerted  intoa  sooorous  body, 
of  brass,  a  a  (fig.  84),  are  united 
i  rod.  The  plates  have  been  darluoed 
hf  Inaaa^g,  sad  oa  both  of  them  is  itrrvn  a  qtantitv  of 
I  take  the  cooaectiag  htam  rod  by  Um 
the  fiager  aad  tfaamb  of  mj  left  hand* 
it  ayri^i,  draw,  with  mj  right,  a  pi«o«  of 
■which  a  Uttie  pe>«dcsed  Rsia  ha 
ad.  Tea  hev  Oe  aiWDd;  b^  ofcaBwe  the 
«r  tte  aad:  a  n«^  stnfce  has  ceased  ft 
■eef  Assfij  d^if  d  eoaettwc  tiagt 
IhevT  11  hew  inferted  ie  tW 
itobothtW;  diilBsawl 


■.itmt'Xi*,  irxu  the   ir/iraf 
'jt  Ttatiexvi  cndcaL    On 
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the  floor  is  a  paper  drum,  D,  with  dark-coloured  sand 
strewn  uniformly  over  it ;  I  might  stand  on  the  tahle, — or 

indeed  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  and  produce  the 
effect  which  you  are  now 
to  witness.  Pointing  the 
rod  which  unites  the 
plates,  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  paper  drum,  I 
draw  the  resined  rubber 
vigorously  over  the  rod  : 
a  single  stroke  has  caused 
the  sand  on  the  drum  to 
spring  into  a  reticulated 
pattern.  A  precisely 
similar  effect  is  producer!, 
by  sound,  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear ;  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  caused  to 
ahiver,  like  that  drum- 
bead  of  paper,  and  its 
motion,  conveyed  to  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  trans- 
mitted thence  to  thtj 
brain,  awakes  in  us  the 
sensation  of  sound. 

A  still  more  striking 
example  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  motion  of 
Boun  1  tlirough  air  may 
be  brought  before  you. 
By  permitting  a  jet  of 
gas  to  issue  through  a  small  oritice,  a  sleuder  flame  is 
obtained,  and  by  turning  a  cock,  the  flame  is  reduced  to  a 
lieight  of  about  half  an  inob.     It  is  then  introduced  into 
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a  glass  tube,  a  b  (fig.  85),  twelve  inches  long.  Give  me 
jour  permission  to  address  that  ilame.  If  I  he  «kilful 
enough  to  pitch    my  voice  f,o.  35. 

to  the  proper  note,  the 
flame  will  respond  by  sud- 
denly sounding  a  note  of 
the  same  pitch,  and  it  will 
continue  singing,  as  long  as 
the  gas  continues  to  bum. 
The  burner  is  now  arranged 
within  the  tube,  which 
covers  it  to  a  depth  of  a 
couple  of  inches.  If  the 
tube  were  lower,  the  flame 
would  sing  of  its  own  accord, 
aa  in  the  well-known  case 
of  the  hydrogen  harmonica ; 
but,  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement, it  cannot  sing 
until  ordered  to  do  so.  I 
make  a  preliminary  trial  of 
my  voice  upon  the  flame. 
It  does  not  respond,  because 
it  haa  not  been  spoken  to 
in  the  proper  tone.  But  a  note  of  somewhat  higher  pitch 
causes  it  to  stretch  its  tongue  and  sing  vigorously.  When 
the  proper  pitch  has  been  ascertained,  the  experiment  is 
sure  to  succeed,  and  from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  the  flame,  when  sung  unto,  is  caused  to  sing  re- 
sponsively.  With  a  little  practice,  moreover,  one  is  able 
to  command  a  flame  to  sing  and  to  stop  singing,  while 
it  strictly  obeys  the  injunction.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  the  conveyance  of  sonorous  vibrations 
through  air,  and  of  their  communication  to  a  body  emi- 
nently sensitive  to  their  action. 
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Why  are  these  experiments  on  sound  performed  ? 
Simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  clear  conceptions 
regarding  wliat  take^  place  in  the  case  of  heat ;  to  lead  you 
from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible ;  from  the  region  of 
sense  into  that  of  theory. 

After  philosophers  had  become  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  sound  was  produced  and  transmitted,  analogy  led 
some  of  them  to  suppose  that  light  might  be  produced 
and  transmitted  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  And 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  science,  there  was  never  a 
question  more  hotly  contested  than  this  one.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  as  indicated  in  our  second  lecture,  supposed  light 
to  consist  of  minute  particles,  darted  out  from  luminous 
bodies.  Huygliens,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  found 
great  difficulty  in  admitting  this  cannonade  of  particles ; 
or  in  realising  that  they  could  shoot  with  inconceivable 
velocity  through  space,  and  yet  not  disturb  each  other. 
This  celebrated  man  entertained  the  view  tliat  light  was 
produced  by  vibrations,  similar  to  those  of  sound.  Euler 
supported  Huyghens,  and  one  of  his  arguments,  though 
not  truly  physical,  is  so  quaint  and  curious,  that  I  will 
repeat  it  here.  He  considers  our  various  senses,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  external  objects. 
'  With  regard  to  smell,'  he  says,  '  we  know  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  material  particles,  which  issue  from  a  volatile 
body.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  nothing  is  detached  from 
the  soimding  body,  and  in  the  case  of  feeling  we  must 
touch  the  body  itself.  The  distance  at  which  our  senses 
perceive  bodies  is,  in  the  case  of  touch,  no  distance ; 
in  the  case  of  smell,  a  small  distance ;  in  the  case  of 
bearing,  a  considerable  distance  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  sight, 
greatest  of  all.     It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the 
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game  mode  of  propagation  is  common  to  sound  and  light 
than  to  odours  and  light ; — that  himinous  bodies  should 
behave,  not  as  vohitile  bodies,  but  as  sounding  ones.' 

The  authority  of  Newton  bore  these  men  down,  and 
not  until  a  man  of  genius  within  these  walls  took  up  the 
subject,  had  the  Theory  of  Undulation  any  chance  of 
coping  with  the  rival  Theory  of  EnuBsion.  To  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Uoyal  Institution,  belongs  the  honour  of  stemming  this 
tide  of  authority,  and  of  establishing,  on  a  safe  basis,  the 
Undulatory  Theory  of  light.  Great  things  have  been 
done  in  this  edifice ;  but  scarcely  a  greater  thing  than 
this.  And  Young  was  led  to  his  conclusion  regarding 
light,  by  a  series  of  investigations  on  sound.  He,  like 
ourselves  at  the  present  moment,  rose  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible.  This 
subject  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  labours 
of  genius  ever  since  the  time  of  Young ;  but  one  name 
only  will  I  here  associate  with  his, — a  name  which,  in 
connection  with  this  question,  can  never  be  forgotten  : 
that  is,  the  name  of  Augustin  Fresnel. 

According  to  the  theory  now  universally  received, 
light  consists  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  atoms  and 
molecules  of  the  luminous  body  ;  but  how  is  this  motion 
transmitted  to  our  organs  of  sight  ?  Sound  has  the  air 
its  medium,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  phenomena 
light  has  led  philosophers  to  the  conclusion,  that  space 
is  occupied  by  a  substance  almost  infinitely  elastic,  through 
which  the  pulses  of  light  make  their  way.  Here  your 
conceptions  must  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
picture  a  vibrating  atom  as  to  picture  a  vibrating  canuon- 
ball ;  and  there  is  no  more  diflBculty  in  conceiving  of 
this  cl/ier,  as  it  is  called,  which  fills  space,  than  in 
imagining  all  space  filled  with  jelly.'  The  atoms  of 
'  \Ve  hare  no  moana  of  producing  bd  DtheivTacaam. 
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luminous  bodies  vibrate,  and  you  must  figure  their  vibra- 
tions, as  communicated  to  the  ether,  being  propagated 
through  it  in  pulses  or  waves  ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  cross  the  ball,  and  impinge  upon  the  retina,  at 
the  back  of  the  eye.  The  motion  thus  communicated  to 
the  retina,  is  transmitted  thence  along  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  brain,  and  there  announces  itself  to  consciousness,  as 
b'ght. 

On  the  screen  in  front  of  you  is  projected  an  image 
of  our  incandescent  carbon -points.  The  points  are  first 
brought  together,  and  then  separated.  You  notice  first 
the  place  of  contact  rendered  luminous,  then  you  see  the 
glow  conducted  downwards,  to  a  certain  distance  along  the 
rod  of  carbon.  This,  as  you  know,  is  in  reality  the  con- 
duction of  motion.  When  the  circuit  is  interrupted,  the 
points  continue  to  glow  for  a  short  time.  Their  light  is 
now  subsiding,  and  now  they  are  quite  dark ;  but  at  the 
present  moment^  there  is  a  copious  emission  from  these 
points,  which,  though  incompetent  to  affect  sensibly  the 
nerves  of  vision,  is  quite  competent  to  affect  other  nerves 
of  the  human  system.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher, 
looking  at  such  matters  without  reference  to  sensation, 
these  obscure  radiations  are  substantially  the  same  in 
kind  as  those  which  produce  the  impression  of  light. 
You  must,  therefore,  figure  the  molecules  of  the  heated 
body  as  in  a  state  of  motion ;  you  must  figure  that 
motion  as  communicated  to  the  surrounding  ether,  and 
transmitted  through  it  with  a  velocity  which  we  have  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
light.  When,  therefore,  you  turn  towards  a  fire  on  a  cold 
day  and  expose  your  chilled  hands  to  ita  influence,  the 
warmth  which  you  feel  is  due  to  the  impact  of  these 
ethereal  billows  upon  your  skin.  They  throw  the  nerves 
into  motion,  and  the  consciousness,  corresponding  to  this 
motion,  is  what  we  popularly  call  warmth.     Our  task. 
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during  the  lecturea  which  remain  to  us,  will  be  to 
examine  the  laws  and  properties  of  heat  thus  propagated 
through  the  ether,  in  which  form  it  is  called  Radiant 
Meat. 

For  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  possess  our 
invaluable  thermo-pile,  the  face  of  which  is  now  coat«d 
with  lampblack,  a  powerful  absorber  of  radiant  heat. 
Holding  the  instrument  before  my  cheek,  which  is  a 
radiating  body,  the  pile  drinks  in  the  rays.  They 
generate  electricity,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
moves  up  to  90°.  Withdrawing  the  pile  from  the  source 
of  heat,  and  allowing  the  needle  to  come  to  rest,  I  place 
a  slab  of  ice  in  front  of  the  pile.  A  deflection  in  the 
opposite  direction  follows,  as  if  rays  of  cold  were  strik- 
ing on  the  instnimcnt.  Gumford  indeed  maintained  with 
great'tenacity  the  existence  of '  frigorifio  rays.'  But  in  this 
case  the  pile  is  really  the  hot  body  which  radiates  against 
the  ice;  the  face  of  the  pile  is  thus  chilled,  and  the 
needle  moves  up  to  90°  on  the  side  of  cold.  Our  pile  is, 
therefore,  not  only  available  for  the  examination  of  heat 
communicated  to  it  by  direct  contact,  but  also  for  the  ex- 
amination of  radiant  heat.  Let  us  apply  it  at  once  to  a 
most  important  investigation,  and  examine,  roughly  in  the 
first  instance,  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  electric  epeo- 
trum. 


HEAT   OF   SPKCTRDM. 

The  spectrum  is  formed  by  sending  a  slice  of  pure 
white  light  from  the  slit,  o  (fig.  86),  through  a  double  con- 
vex lens,  and  then  through  a  prism,  a  b  c,  built  up  of 
plane  glass  sides,  and  filled  with  the  liquid  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  This  liquid  gives  a  richer  display  of  colour  than 
glass  does,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  its  employment  in 
preference  to  glass.     The  white  beam  is  now  reduced  to 
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its  component  colours — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and 

blue  ;  the  long  blue  space  being  usually  subdivided  into 

blue,  indigo,  and  nolet.    I  will  now  cause  a  thermo-pile 

Fm.  66. 

I  of  a  particular  construction    to  pass  gradually   through 

I  all  these  colours  in  succession,  so  as  to  test  their  beating 

'  powers,  and  you  shall  observe  the  consequent  action  on 

the  galvanometer. 

The  experiment  is  made  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  ap- 
paratus (fig.  87),  designed  by  Melloni,  and  executed,  with 
his  accustomed  skill,  by  Ruhm* 
korff.  It  consists  of  a  polished 
brass  plate,  A  B,  attached  to  a 
^stem,  mounted  on  a  horizontal  bar, 
which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  may 
liave  motion  imparted  to  it.  By 
turning  an  ivory  handle  in  one 
direction,  the  plate  of  brass  is 
caused  to  approach;  by  turning 
it  in  the  other,  it  is  caused  to 
recede,  the  motion  being  so  fine 
and  gradual,  that  we  can,  with 
ease  and  certainty,  push  the 
screen  through  a  space  less  than 
1-^^th  of  an  inch.  You  observe 
8    narrow    vertical    slit    in   the 
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middle  of  the  plate  a  b,  and  something  dark  behind  it. 
That  dark  line  ia  the  blackened  face  of  a  thermo-electric 
pile,  p,  the  elements  of  which  are  ranged  in  a  single  row, 
and  not  in  a  square,  as  ia  our  other  instrument.  We 
will  allow  distinct  slices  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  that 
slit ;  each  will  impart  whatever  heat  it  possesses  to  the 
pile,  and  the  quantity  of  beat  will  be  marked  by  the 
needle  of  our  galvanometer. 

At  present,  a  small  but  brilliant  spectrum  falls  upon 
the  plate  a  b,  but  the  pile  is  quite  out  of  the  spectrum. 
On  turning  the  handle,  the  slit  gradually  approaches  the 
violet ;  the  Uglit  now  falls  upon  it,  but  the  needle  does  not 
move  sensibly.  In  the  indigo  the  needle  is  still  quiescent ; 
the  blue  also  shows  no  action.  Nor  does  the  green.  The 
yellow  falls  upon  the  slit,  and  the  motion  of  the  needle  is 
now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  visible  to  you  ;  but  the  deflec- 
tion is  small,  though  the  pile  is  exposed  to  the  most  lumi- 
nous part  of  the  spectrum.'  I  pass  on  to  the  orange,  which 
is  less  luminous  than  the  yellow,  but  you  observe,  though 
the  light  diminishes,  the  heat  increases ;  the  needle  moves 
still  farther.  In  the  red,  finally,  which  is  less  luminous 
than  the  orange,  we  have  the  greatest  thermal  power  of 
the  visible  spectrum. 

I  now  cause  the  pile  to  pass  entirely  out  of  the  spec- 
tium,  quite  beyond  the  extreme  red.  The  needle  goes 
promptly  up  to  the  stops.  So  that  we  have  here  a  heat- 
spectrum  which  we  cannot  see,  and  whose  thermal  power 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
In  fact,  the  electric  light,  with  which  we  deal,  emits  an 
infinity  of  rays,  converged  by  our  lens,  refracted  by  our 
prism,  forming  the  prolongation  of  our  spectrum,  but 
utterly  incompetent  to  excite  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  sun.     Our  orb  is  rich  in  these  obscure  rays ; 


I  am  h«re  dealing  with  a  large  lecturo-room  gnlTanometer. 
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and  though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  cut  off  by  our  at- 
mosphere, multitudes  of  them  still  reach  «b.  To  the  illus- 
trious William  Herschel  we  are  indebted  for  this  discovery. 
I  propose,  in  a  futiu-e  lecture,  to  sift  the  composite  emis- 
sion of  our  electric  lamp,  detaching  the  visible  from  the 
invisible  rays,  and  illustrating  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  ob- 
scure radiation. 

The  visible  spectrum,  then,  simply  marks  an  interval 
in  which  the  rays  are  so  related  to  our  organisation,  as  to 
excite  the  impression  of  light.  Beyond  this  interval,  in 
both  directions,  obscure  rays  fall ;  those  falling  beyond 
the  red  being  powerful  to  produce  beat,  while  those  falling 
beyond  the  violet  are  powerful  to  promote  chemical  action. 
How  then  are  we  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  rays,  visible 
and  invisible,  which  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  spec- 
trum ?  Observe  first,  that  the  entire  beam  of  white  light 
is  drawn  aside  or  refracted  by  the  prism,  but  the  violet  is 
pulled  aside  more  than  the  indigo,  the  indigo  more  than 
the  blue,  the  blue  more  than  the  green,  the  green  more 
than  the  yellow,  the  yellow  more  than  the  omnge,  and  the 
orange  more  than  the  red.  The  colours  are  differently 
refrangible,  and  upon  this  depends  the  possibility  of  their 
separation.  To  every  particular  degree  of  refraction  be- 
longs a  definite  colour,  and  no  other.  But  why  should 
light  of  one  degree  of  refrangfibility  produce  the  sensation 
of  red,  and  light  of  another  degree  the  sensation  of  green  ? 
Tliis  leads  us  to  consider  more  closely  the  cause  of  these 
sensations. 

A  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  sound  will  materially 
help  us  here.  Figure  clearly  to  your  minds  a  harp-string 
vibrating  to  and  fro  ;  it  advances  and  causes  the  particles 
of  air  in  front  of  it  to  crowd  together,  thus  producing  a 
condenaation  of  the  air.  It  retreats,  and  the  air  particles 
behind  it  separate  more  widely,  thus  producing  a  rare- 
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/action  of  the  air.  The  string  again  advances  and  pro- 
duces a  condensation  as  before,  it  again  retreats  and 
produces  a  rarefaction.  In  this  way,  the  air,  through 
which  the  sound  of  the  string  is  propagated,  is  moulded 
into  a  regidar  sequence  of  condensations  and  rarefactions, 
which,  at  the  freezing  temperature,  travel  with  a  velocity 
of  about  1,100  feet  a  second. 

The  condensation  and  rarefaction  constitute  what  is 
called  a  sonorous  pulse  or  wave  The  length  of  the  wave 
is  measured  from  the  centre  of  one  condensation  to  the 
centre  of  the  next  one.  Now,  the  quicker  a  string 
vibrates,  the  more  quickly  will  these  pulses  follow  each 
other,  and  the  sliorter,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  the 
length  of  each  individual  wave.  Upon  these  differences 
the  pitch  of  a  note  in  music  depends.  If  a  violin  player 
wishes  to  produce  a  note  of  higher  pitch,  he  shortens  the 
string  by  pressing  his  finger  on  it ;  thereby  augmenting 
the  rapidity  of  vibration.  If  his  point  of  pressure  exactly 
halves  the  length  of  his  string,  he  obtains  the  octave  of 
the  note  which  the  string  emits,  when  vibrating  as  a 
whole.  Boys  are  chosen  as  choristers  to  produce  the 
shrill  notes,  men  to  produce  the  bass  notes;  the  reason 
being,  that  the  boy's  vocal  chords  vibrate  more  rapidly  than 
the  man's.  So,  also,  the  hum  of  a  gnat  is  shriller  than 
that  of  a  beetle,  because  the  smaller  insect  can  send  a 
greater  number  of  impulses  per  second  to  the  ear. 


PHTSICAt   CAUSE   Or  COLOUR. 


We  have  now  cleared  our  way  towards  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  physical  cause  of  colour.  This  spectrum 
is  to  the  eye  what  the  musical  scale  is  to  the  ear ;  its 
different  colours  represent  notes  of  different  pitch.  The 
vibrations  which  produce  the  impression  of  red  are  slower, 
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and  the  ethereal  waves  which  they  generate  are  longer, 
than  those  which  produce  the  impression  of  violet,  while 
the  other  colours  are  excited  by  waves  of  intermediate 
lengths.  The  lengths  of  the  waves  both  of  sound  and 
light,  and  the  number  of  shocks  which  they  respectively 
impart  to  the  ear  and  eje,  have  been  strictly  determined. 
Let  us  here  go  through  a  simple  calculation.  Light 
travels  through  spac«  at  a  velocity  of  186,000  miles  a 
second.  Reducing  this  to  inches,  we  find  the  numVjer  to 
be  11,784,960,000.  Now  it  is  found  that  39,000  waves 
of  red  Ught,  placed  end  to  end,  would  make  up  an  inch  ; 
multiplying  the  number  of  inches  in  186,000  miles  by 
39,000  wo  obtain  the  number  of  waves  of  red  light 
bmbracod  in  a  distance  of  186,000  miles:  this  number  is 
4ii9,613,440,000,000.  All  these  tvavea  enter  the  eye  in 
a  single  eeoond.  To  produce  the  impression  of  red,  the 
retina  must  be  hit  at  this  inoonceivable  rate.  To  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  violet,  a  still  greater  number  of 
impulses  is  necessary.  It  would  take  57,500  waves  of 
violet  to  fill  <iQ  inch,  and  the  number  of  shocks  required 
to  produce  the  impression  of  this  colour  amounts  to  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions  of  millions  per  second. 
The  other  colours  of  the  spectrum,  as  already  stated,  rise 
gradually  in  pitch  from  red  to  violet.  Beyond  the  violet 
we  have  rays  of  too  high  a  pitch  to  be  visible,  while 
beyond  the  red  we  have  rays  of  too  low  a  pitch  to  be 
visible.  Both  as  regards  light  and  sound,  our  organs 
embrace  a  certain  practical  range,  beyond  which,  on  both 
sides,  though  the  objective  cause  exists,  our  nerves  cease 
to  be  influenced  by  it. 

When,  therefore,  this  red-hot  copper  ball  is  placed 
before  you,  and  you  watch  the  waning  of  its  light,  you 
will  have  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  what  is  occurring. 
The  atoms  of  the  ball  oscillate  in  a  resisting  medium,  which 
accepts  their  motion  and  transmits  it  on  all  sides  with  incon- 
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(livable  velocity.  The  oscillations  competent  to  produce 
light  are  soon  exhausted  ;  the  ball  becomes  dark,  still  its 
atoms  oscillate,  sending  through  the  ether  waves  of  greater 
length  and  slower  period  than  those  appropriate  to  vision. 
The  ball  cools  as  it  thus  loses  its  atomic  motion,  but 
no  cooling  to  which  it  can  be  practically  subjected  can 
entirely  deprive  it  of  such  niotion.  In  other  words,  all 
bodies,  whatever  may  be  their  temperature,  are  radiat- 
ing heat.  From  every  person  here  present,  waves  are  speetl  - 
ing  away,  some  of  which  strike  this  cooling  ball,  and 
restore  a  portion  of  its  lust  motion.  But  the  motion 
thus  received  by  the  ball  is  far  less  than  that  which  it 
expends,  and  the  diflference  expresses  the  ball's  loss  of  heat. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  ball  will  con- 
tinue to  show  an  ever-lowering  temperature :  its  tem- 
peratiu-e  will  sink  until  the  quantity  it  emits  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  which  it  receives,  and  at  this  point  its  tem- 
perature becomes  constant.  Thus,  though  you  are  conscious 
of  no  reception  of  heat  when  you  stand  before  a  body  of 
your  own  temperature,  an  interchange  of  rays  is  piissing 
between  you  and  it.  Every  superficial  atom  of  each  mass 
is  sending  forth  its  waves,  which  cross  those  that  move  in 
the  opposite  direction,  every  wave  asserting  its  own  indivi- 
duality amid  the  entanglement  of  its  fellows.  When  the 
sum  of  motion  received  is  greater  than  that  g^ven  out, 
warming  is  the  consequence ;  when  the  sum  of  motion 
g;iven  out  is  greater  than  that  received,  chilling  takes 
place.  This  is  Prevost's  Theory  of  Exchanges,  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  Wave  Theory  of  Heat. 
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BEFLECTIOH   OF  HEAT. 

You  observed  when  the  thermo-electric  pile  was  placeil 
in  front  of  mj  cheek  there  was  attached  to  it  an  open  cone 
which  was  not  employed  in  our  former  experiments.  This 
cone  is  silvered  inside,  and  it  is  intended  to  augment  the 
action  of  feeble  radiationo,  by  converging  them  upon 
the  face  of  the  tbermo-pile.  It  does  this  by  reflection. 
Instead  of  shooting  wide  of  the  pile,  as  many  of  them 
would  do  if  the  reflector  were  removed,  the  rays  meet  the 
silvered  surface,  and  glance  from  it  against  the  pile.  The 
augmentation  of  the  effect  may  be  thus  shown.  I  place 
the  pile  at  one  end  of  the  table  without  its  reSector,  and  at 
a  distance  of  four  or  6ve  feet  a  copper  ball,  hot — but  not 
red-hot ;  you  observe  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer.  Disturbing  nothing,  I  now  attach  the 
reflector  to  the  pile ;  the  needle  instantly  goes  up  to  90% 
declaring  the  augmented  action. 

The  law  of  this  reflection  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  light.  A  few  minutes  may  be  usefully  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  this  subject.  Observe  this  apparently 
solid  cylindrical  beam,  issuing  horizontally  from  our 
electric  lamp,  and  nxirking  its  track  thus  vividly  upon  the 
dust  of  the  darkened  room.  Permitting  the  beam  to  fall 
upon  a  plane  mirror,  it  is  reflected,  and  it  now  strikes  the 
ceiling.  The  horizontal  beam  here  is  the  incident  beam, 
the  verticjil  one  is  the  reflected  beam,  and  the  law  of 
light,  as  many  of  you  know,  is,  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  The  incident  and  re- 
flected beams  now  enclose  a  right  angle,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  we  may  be  sure  that  each  beam  encloses,  with  a 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  an  angle  of  45°. 

I  place  the  electric  lamp  at  the  comer,  K,  of  the  table 
(fig.  88),  behind  which  is  fixed  a  small  looking-glass,  l; 
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and  on  which  is  drawn  a  large  arc,  a  b.  Attached  to  the 
mirror  is  a  long  straight  lath,  m  n,  while  the  mirror,  rest- 
ing upon  rollers,  can  he  turned  by  the  lath,  which  is  to 
serve  as  an  index.  Those  directly  in  front  may  see  that 
the  lath  itself  and  its  reflection  in  the  looking-glass  form 
a  straight  line,  which  proves  that  the  lath  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  surface.  Kiglit  and  left  of  the 
central    line,  m  n,   the   arc  is   disided  into  ten  equal 
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parts ;  that  is  to  say,  commencing  at  the  end  o  with  0, 
the  arc  is  graduated  up  to  20.  I  now  turn  the  lath 
index,  so  that  it  shall  he  in  the  line  of  the  beam  emitted 
by  the  lamp.  The  beam  falls  upon  tlie  mirror,  striking  it 
as  a  perpendicular,  and  is  reflected  back  from  it  along 
the  line  of  incidence.  I  now  move  the  index  to  1 ;  the 
reflected  beam  draws  itself  along  the  table,  cutting  the 
figure  2.  Moving  the  index  to  2,  the  beam  cuts  the 
figure  4 ;  moving  the  index  to  3,  the  beam  falls  on  6 ; 
moving  it  to  5,  the  beam  falls  on  10;  moving  it  to  10, 
the  beam  falls  on  20.  We  have  here  demonstrated  two 
important  laws  ;  first,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  secondly,  that  the  reflected 
beam  moves  twice  as  fast  as  the  index.  This  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  statement,  that  the  angidar  velocity  of  a 
reflected  beam  is  twice  that  of  the  mirror  which  re- 
flects it. 
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placed  a  red-bot  copper  ball.  Tbe  calorific  rays  are  now 
reflected  and  converged,  as  tbe  luminous  ones  were  reflected 
and  converged  in  the  last  experiment;  but  they  act  upon 
tbe  envelope,  wbicb  has  been  purposely  blackened  to 
enable  it  to  intercept  tbe  beat-rays.  Explosion  occurs, 
but  you  now  see  no  trace  of  the  balloon  ;  tbe  inflammable 
substance  is  entirely  dissipated. 

I^t  U8  lower  the  upper  mirror  once  more,  and  suspend 
in  its  focus  a  flask  of  hot  water.  The  thermo-pile  is 
now  placed  at  the  focus  of  tbe  lower  mirror.  Its  face 
being  turned  upwards,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation 
of  the  warm  flask,  there  is  no  sensible  action  produced  by 
the  direct  rays.  Hut  when  the  face  of  the  pile  is  turned 
downwards,  if  light  and  heat  behave  alike,  the  rays 
from  the  flask  whicl)  strike  the  reflector  will  be  collected 
at  its  focus.  You  sec  that  tliis  is  the  case ;  the  needle, 
which  was  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  direct  rays, 
goes  up  to  its  stops.  The  direction  of  that  deflection 
is  to  be  noted;  the  red  end  of  the  needle  moves  towards 
you. 

In  tbe  place  of  the  flask  of  hot  water,  I  now  sus- 
pend a  second  one  containing  a  freezing  mixture.  Placing, 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  pile  in  the  focus  of  tlie  lower 
mirror ;  when  turned  directly  towards  the  upper  flask, 
there  is  no  action.  Turned  downwards,  the  needle  moves, 
the  red  end  coming  towards  uie. 

Does  it  not  appear  as  if  this  body  in  the  upper  focus 
were  now  emitting  rays  of  culd,  which  are  converged  by 
the  lower  mirror,  like  the  rays  of  heat  in  our  former  ex- 
periment ?  The  facts  are  exactly  complementary,  and  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  right  to  infer, 
like  Ruraford,  from  this  experiment  the  existence  and 
convergence  of  cold-rays,  as  we  have  from  the  last  experi- 
ment to  infer  the  existence  and  convergence  of  heat-rays. 
Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  already  perceived  th-?  real 
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state  of  the  case.  The  pile  is  a  wann  bodj,  but  in  the 
last  experiment,  the  heat  which  it  lost  by  radiation  was 
more  than  made  good  by  that  received  from  the  hot  flask 
above.  Now  the  case  is  reversed  ;  the  quantity  which  the 
pile  radiates  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  it  receives, 
and  hence  the  pile  is  chilled  ; — the  exchanges  are  against 
it,  its  loss  of  heat  is  only  partially  compensated — and  the 
deflection  due  to  cold  is  the  necessary  consequence,' 


'  Tbo  vertical  iLrraDgeinonl  of  tlie  coqjagnte  mirrors  is  dae  to  Dsrj, 
who  ulso  ■unpeoded  an  iron  cage  with  burning  charcoal  in  the  t'ocai  of  tha 
npper  mirror.  In  an  excellent  magnzine,  publiahcd  in  Gliugow  when  I  waa 
a  youth,  I  &r«t  read  an  account  of  Dury's  ezperimenta ;  and  to  the  present 
hour  I  remember  the  jenrning  vhich  tiiok  poKsesfion  of  me  to  be,  like  him, 
a  natural  philosopher.  I  hod  little  notion  nt  the  time  that  I  should  ever 
work  with  the  rery  instruments  the  description  of  which  hitd  so  find  my 
young  rnthiiainsm. 
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I  AW  or  DumttTTIOK  WTTH  THll  DI9TAXCB— TBS  WITH  OF  aOVKO  IiOUBt' 
TCDIXAL;  TB08B  OF  UOHT  TRAKSTSBSAI. — WHEIT  TIUT  OSCTLLATi,  TKB 
MOLBCDUB  OF  DIFFBRaXT  IJODIFS  COSCMUMlCATa  DIFFSSSHT  AMOUMTS 
OF   XOTIOH   TO   THK   mUR— UAOIATION   THB  COKMUKICATIOM  OF  KOTION 

TO  THB  rruBR ;  absouptiom   tbb  acceptancb  or  motion  fboh  thb 

BTHJIB — THOSB  SCBFACXS  WBICK  BAOUTB  WELL  ABSOBB  WELL — A  CLOSB 
WOOLUOC  COTKRINO  FAaLITATIS  COOUNO — FaXSEBTATITB  IHFLnBHCB 
OF  OOLD-UIAF — TBANirAJlZVOT  AlTD  DIATIDUUUNCT — BUTnKKHIC  BlIDIBa 
BAD  lUDUTOKS — OKPUimON  OF  TIIB  TBKK  *  QUALITT  '  AS  APPLTKD  TO 
RADIANT  UKAT — THB  BATS  WHICH  PASS  WITnODT  AIHOSmON  DO  HOT 
HRAT  TBI  MSDIUX — FBOFOimOK  OF  LITIIISODB  TO  OBOCUBB  BATS  Ur 
TABIODS 


LAW    OF   INVERSE   SQDARKS. 

THE  intensity  of  radiant  beat  ditiiini.shes  with  tbe  dii«- 
tance,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  light.  What 
then  is  the  law  of  diminution  for  light  ?  An  extremely 
simple  experiment  will  sufficiently  answer  this  question. 
Each  side  of  this  square  sheet  of  drawing-paper  measures 
two  feet;  I  fold  it  up  so  aa  to  form  a  smaller  squiu-e,  with 
sides  one  foot  in  length.  The  carbon-points  of  the  electric 
lamp  are  now  sixteen  feet  from  the  screen  ;  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  feet,  that  is,  exactly  midway  between  the 
screen  and  the  points,  I  hold  this  square  of  paper.  From 
the  point*  the  rays,  uninfluenced  by  any  lens,  are  emitted 
In  straight  lines,  the  square  of  paper  casting  a  well- 
defined  shadow  on  the  screen.  Let  us  mark  the  boundary 
of  that,  shadow,  and  then  unfold  the  sheet  of  paper,  so 
14 
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lis  to  obtain  the  original  large  square.  You  see,  by  the 
creases,  that  it  is  exactly  four  times  the  area  of  the 
smaller  one.  Placed  against  the  screen,  this  large  sheet 
exactly  covers  the  space  occupied  a  moment  ago  by  the 
shadow  of  the  small  square. 

On  the  small  square,  therefore,  when  it  stood  midway 
between  the  lamp  and  screen,  a  quantity  of  light  fell 
which,  when  the  small  square  is  removed,  is  diffused  over 
four  times  the  area  upon  the  screen.  But  if  the  same 
quantity  of  light  is  diGTused  over  four  times  the  area,  it 
must  be  diluted  to  one-fourth  of  its  original  intensity. 
Hence,  by  doubling  the  distance  from  the  source  of  light, 
we  diminish  the  intensity  to  one-fourth.  By  a  precisely 
similar  mode  of  experiment,  we  could  prove,  that,  by  tre- 
bling the  distance,  we  diminish  the  intensity  to  one-ninth ; 
and  by  quadrupling  the  distance  we  reduce  the  intensity 
to  one-sixteenth  :  in  short,  we  thus  demonstrate  the  law 
that  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes,  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases.  This  is  the  celebrated  law  of  Inverse 
Squares,  as  applied  to  light. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  heat  diminishes  according 
to  the  same  law.  We  will  now  approach  the  proof  of  this 
through  an  apparent  refutation.  This  narrow  tin  vessel, 
U  H  (fig.  93),  wliich  is  coated  outside  with  lampblack, 
presents  a  side  a  square  yard  in  area.  The  vessel  is  filled 
with  hot  water,  which  converts  its  large  surface  into  a 
Boorce  of  radiant  heat.  I  now  place  the  conical  reflector 
on  the  thermo-pile,  p,  but  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
remain  a  reflector,  I  push  into  the  hollow  cone  a  lining  of 
black  paper,  which  fits  exactly,  and  which,  instead  of 
reflecting  any  heat  that  may  fall  obliquely  on  it,  effectually 
cuts  off  the  oblique  radiation.  The  pile  is  now  connected 
with  the  galvanometer,  and  its  cone  is  close  to  the  radi- 
ating surface,  the  face  of  the  pile  itself  being  about  six 
inches  distant  from  the  surface. 
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The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves,  and  comes  to 
rest  at  60°,  where  it  would  remain  as  long  as  the  temperature 
of  the  radiating  surface  continues  sensibly  constant.  I 
now  gradually  withdraw  tlie  pile  from  the  surface,  and  ask 
you  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  galvanometer.  You 
might  naturally  expect  that  as  the  pile  is  withdrawn,  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  will  diminish,  and  that  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  will  full  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  pile  is  now  at  double  the  distance,  but  the  needle  does 
not  move ;  at  treble  the  distance,  the  needle  is  still  sta- 

Fra.  93. 


tionary  ;  we  may  successively  quadruple,  quintuple — go  to 
ten  times  the  distance,  the  needle  remains  rigid  in  its 
adherence  to  the  deflection  of  60°.  There  is,  to  all 
appearance,  no  diminution  whatever  of  intensity  with  the 

I  increase  of  distance. 

From    this  experiment,   which  might    at  first  sight 
appear  fatal  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  as  applied  to 

'  heat,  Melloni,  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  proved  the 
law.  1  will  here  follow  his  reasoning.  Imagine  the  hol- 
low cone  in  front  of  the  pile  prolonged  ;  it  would  cut  the 
radiating  surface  in  a  circle,  and  this  circle  is  the  only 
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portion  of  that  surface  whose  rays  can  reach  the  pile. 
All  the  other  rays  are  cut  off  by  the  non-reflecting  lining 
of  the  cone.  When  the  pile  is  moved  to  double  the 
distance,  the  section  of  the  cone  prolonged  enclosea  a 
circle  of  double  the  diameter,  or  four  tunes  the  area  of 
the  former  one;  at  treble  the  distance,  the  radiating 
surface  is  augmented  nine  times ;  at  ten  times  the  dis- 
tance, the  radiating  Biu^ace  is  augmented  100  times. 
Now,  the  constancy  of  the  deflection  proves  that  the 
augmenLation  of  the  surface  must  be  exactly  neutralised 
by  the  diminution  of  the  intensity.  But  the  radiating 
surface  augments  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  hence  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  must  diminish  as  the  square  of  the 
distance ;  and  thus  the  experiment,  which  might  at  first 
sight  appear  fatal  to  the  law,  demonstrates  that  law  in 
the  most  simple  and  conclusive  manner. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  dilution  suffered  by  light 
through  its  diffusion  over  a  large  surface.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  vague  way  of  expressing  the  real  fact.  The  dimi- 
nution of  intensity  both  of  light  and  radiant  heat  is,  in 
reality,  a  diminution  of  motion.  Every  ether  particle,  as 
a  wave  passes  it,  oscillates  to  and  fro.  At  the  two  limits  of 
its  excursion  it  ia  brought  momentarily  to  rest,  midway 
between  those  limits  its  velocity  is  a  maximum.  TIus  in- 
tensity of  the  light  ia  propcn-tioncU  to  the  square  of  thia 
maximum  velocity.  The  range  of  the  vibration  of  an 
ether  particle  is  technically  called  its  amplitude;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  alao  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  amplitude.  It  can  be  proved  that  both  the  maximum 
velocity  and  the  amplitude  vary  inversely  as  the  simple 
distance  from  the  radiant  point ;  hence  the  intensity  of 
the  light  and  heat  emitted  by  that  point  must  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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Let  us  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  our  fundamental 
conceptions  regarding  radiant  heat.  Its  origin  is  an 
oscillatory  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter — a 
motion  taken  up  by  the  ether,  and  propagated  through  it 
in  waves.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
motion  of  the  ether  particles  and  that  of  the  air  particles 
in  the  case  of  sound.  The  air  particles  move  to  and  fro, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  travels ;  the  ether 
particles  move  to  and  bo,  acro8S  the  line  in  which  tlie 
light  travels.  The  vibrations  of  the  air  are  longitudinal, 
those  of  the  ether  transversal.  That  this  is  the  case  has 
been  inferred  from  optical  phenomena.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  disturbance  produced  in  the  ether  must  depend 
upon  the  cliaracter  of  the  oscillating  body ;  one  atom  may 
be  more  unwieldy  than  another,  and  a  single  atom  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  so  great  a  distiu'bance  as  a 
group  of  atoms  oscillating  as  a  system.  Thus,  when 
different  bodies  are  heated,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  their 
atoms,  or  molecules,  will  not  all  create  the  same  amount 
of  disturbance  in  the  ether.  It  is  probable  that  some 
will  communicate  a  greater  amount  of  motion  than  others : 
in  other  words,  that  some  will  radiate  more  copiously  than 
others.  For  radiation,  strictly  defined,  ia  the  communica- 
tion of  molecular  Tnotion  from  a  healed  body,  to  the  ether 
in  wkicli,  it  ia  immeraed. 

Let  us  bring  the  conclusion  here  considered  probable 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  This  cubical  vessel  c  (fig.  94) 
is  called  a  *  Leslie's  cube,'  because  vessels  of  this  shape 
were  used  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  researches  on  radiant 
heat.  The  vessel  is  of  pewter,  but  one  of  its  vertical  sides 
is  coated  with  a  layer  of  gold,  another  with  a  layer  of 
Rilver,  a  third  with  a  layer  of  copper,  while  the  fourth 
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is  coated  with  a  varnish  of  isinglass.  Let  lis  fill  the 
cube  with  hot  water,  and,  keeping  it  at  a  constant  distance 
from  the  thermo-pile,  r,  allow  its  four  faces  to  radiate, 
in  succession,  against  the  pile.  The  hot  gold  surface 
produces  scarcely  any  deflection  ;  the  hot  silver  is  equally 
inoperative ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  copper ;  but 
when  the  varnished  surface  is  turned  towards  the  pile,  the 
gush  of  heat  becomes  suddenly  so  great  that  the  needle 
moves  up  to  its  stops.  Hence  we  infer,  tliat  through  some 
physical  cause  or  other,  the  molecides  of  the  varnish,  when 

Fra.  94. 
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agitated  by  heat,  communicate  more  motion  to  the  ether 
than  do  the  atoms  of  the  metals ;  in  other  words,  the 
varnish  is  a  better  radiator  than  the  metals  are.  A  similar 
result  is  obtained  when  a  silver  teapot  is  compared  with 
an  earthenware  one.  Both  being  filled  with  boiling  water, 
the  silver  produces  but  little  effect,  while  the  radiation 
from  the  earthenware  is  so  copious,  as  to  drive  the  needle 
up  to  90°.  If  a  pewter  pot  be  compared  with  a  glass 
beaker,  when  both  are  filled  with  hot  water,  the  radiation 
from  the  glass  proves  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  that 
from  the  pewter. 

You  have  often  heard  of  the  effect  of  colours  on  ratliatioii« 
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and  have  doubtless  heard  a  good  deal  that  is  unwarranted 
by  experiment.  Let  me  give  a  passing  proof  of  this.  One 
of  the  sides  of  this  cube  is  coated  with  whiting,  another 
with  carmine,  a  third  with  lampblack,  while  the  foiu-th  is 
left  uncoated.  Filling  the  cube  with  boiling  water,  and 
presenting  its  black  surface  to  the  pile,  the  needle  moves, 
and  finally  points  steadily  to  65°.  The  cube  rests  upon 
a  little  turn-table,  by  turning  which  the  white  face  is 
presented  to  the  pile.  The  needle  remains  stationary, 
proving  the  radiation  from  the  white  surface  to  be  just 
as  copious  as  that  from  the  black.  When  the  red 
Burface  is  turned  towards  the  pile,  there  is  no  change  in 
the  position  of  the  needle.  I  now  tiu-n  the  imcoated  side ; 
the  needle  instantly  falls  towards  0°,  proving  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  metallic  surface  as  a  radiator.  I  make  the 
same  eiperimcnta  with  another  culje,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  velvet ;  black,  white,  and  red.  The  three  vel- 
vet surfaces  radiate  alike,  while  the  naked  surface  radiates 
less  than  any  of  them.  These  experiments  show  that  the 
radiation  from  the  clothes  which  cover  the  human  body 
is  not  at  all,  to  the  extent  sometimes  supposed,  dependent 
on  their  colour.  The  colour  of  an  animal's  fur  is  equally 
incompetent  to  influence  the  radiation.  These  are  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Leslie  and  Melloni  /or  obscure 
heat.  We  shall  subsequently  push  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  much  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  left  it. 

Now  if  the  coated  surface  in  the  foregoing  experiments 
communicates  more  motion  to  the  ether  than  the  un- 
coated one,  it  necessarily  fnllows  that  the  coated  vessel 
will  cool  more  quickly  than  the  uncoated  one.  We  can 
test  this  immediately.  Here  are  two  metal  vessels,  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  lampblack,  while  the  other  is 
bright.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  boiling  water  was 
poured  into  them,  a  thermometer  being  placed  in  each. 
Both  thermometers  then  showed  the  same  temperature, 
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but  DOW  one  of  them  ie  some  degrees  below  the  other, 
the  vessel  which  has  cooled  most  rapidly  being  the  coated 
one.  Here,  again,  are  two  vessels,  one  of  which  is  bright, 
and  the  other  closely  coated  with  flannel.  Half  an  hour 
ago  two  thermometers,  plunged  in  these  vessels,  showed 
the  same  temperature,  but  the  covered  vessel  has  now  a 
temperature  two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  naked 
one.  It  is  not  unusual  to  preserve  the  heat  of  teapots 
by  a  wwillen  covering ;  but  to  be  effective  the  '  cosy ' 
must  fit  very  loosely.  A  closely  fitting  cover  which  has 
the  heat  of  the  teapot  freely  imparted  to  it  by  contact, 
would,  as  we  have  seen,  promote  the  loss  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  diminish,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Rumford  has  been  a  source  from  which  compilers  have 
drawn  freely  in  their  expositions  of  the  laws  of  radiant 
heat.  His  experiments,  on  which  we  have  also  drawn,  are  ex- 
cellent, but  his  inferences  are  often  defective.  His  notion 
of  frigorific  rays,  for  example,  was  a  fundamental  mistake, 
and  his  strong  tendency  to  apply  the  results  of  science  to 
practical  life  often  led  him  to  hasty  conclusions.  After 
proving  that  goldbeater's-skin,  when  blackened,  was  a 
better  radiator,  and  consequently  a  more  rapid  cooler,  than 
when  left  in  its  ordinary  condition,  he  at  once  transfers 
the  subject  to  the  hands  of  the  doctors.  "  I  shall  leave  to 
physicians,"  he  says,  "  what  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  they  establish,  in  taking 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  Europeans 
who  quit  their  native  climate  to  inhabit  hot  countries. 
All  I  will  venture  to  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  were  I 
called  to  inhabit  a  very  hot  country,  nothing  could  prevent 
me  from  making  the  experiment  of  blackening  my  skin, 
or  at  least  of  wearing  a  black  shirt,  in  the  shade,  and 
especially  at  night ;  in  order  to  find  out  if,  by  these  means,  I 
could  not  contrive  to  make  myself  more  comfortable." 
He  had  a  strong  belief — at  bottom  a  healthy  one,  but 
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needing  control — in  the  fitness  of  things,  as  established 
by  experience.  'Several  of  the  savage  tribes,'  he  says, 
'  which  inhabit  very  cold  countries  besmear  their  skins 
■with  oil,  which  gives  them  a  shining  appearance.  The 
rays  of  light  are  reflected  copiously  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies.  May  not  the  frigorific  rays,  which  arrive  at 
the  siu-face  of  their  skin,  be  also  reflected  by  the  highly 
polished  surface  of  the  oil  with  which  it  is  covered  ?  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  instead  of  despising  these  poor 
creatiues  for  tlieir  attachment  to  a  useless  and  loathsome 
habit,  we  should  be  disposed  to  admire  their  ingenuity, 
or  rather  admire  and  adore  the  goodness  of  their  invisible 
Guardian  and  Instiuetor,  who  teaches  them  to  like,  and 
to  practise  what  may  be  useful  to  them.' 

KBCITROClTr   OF   RADIATION    AKD    ABSORTTIOK. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  our 
present  subject  is  the  reciprocity  which  exists  between  the 
power  of  a  body  to  communicate  motion  to  the  ether,  or  to 
radiate ;  and  its  power  to  accept  motion  from  the  ether, 
or  to  absorb.  As  regards  radiation,  we  have  already 
compared  lampblack  and  whiting  with  metallic  surfaces  ; 
we  will  now  compare  the  same  substances,  with  reference 
to  their  powers  of  absorption.  Of  these  two  sheets  of  tin, 
H  N,  o  F  (fig.  95),  one,  o  p,  is  coated  with  whiting,  and 
the  other,  M  n,  left  uncoated ;  I  place  them  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  asunder. 
To  the  upper  edge  of  each  sheet  is  soldered  a  screw,  and 
between  the  two  screws,  from  one  sheet  to  the  other  passes 
a  copper  wire,  a,  b.  At  the  back  of  each  sheet  is  soldered 
one  end  of  a  little  bar  of  bismuth,  to  the  other  end,  e,  of 
which,  a  wire  is  attached,  terminated  by  a  binding  screw. 
With  these  two  binding  screws  are  connected  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire,  coming  from  the  galvanometer  beyond  a. 
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You  observe  that  wc  have  now  an  unbroken  metallic 
circuit,  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  included.  Ac- 
quainted as  you  are  with  the  thenno-pilo,  you  doubtless 
know  already  what  the  bismuth  bars  are  intended  for. 
The  bismuth  and  the  tin  in  each  case  constitute  a  thermo- 
electric couple.  When  the  warm  finger  is  placed  for  a 
moment  opposite  to  this  left-hand  junction,  e,  a  current  is 
developed  which  passes  from  the  bismuth  to  the  tin,  thence 
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from  atob  through  the  wire  connecting  the  two  sheets, 
thence  through  the  tin  to  the  other  junction,  thence  round 
the  galvanometer,  and  back  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  The  needle  moves  through  n  large  arc ;  the  red 
end  going  towards  you.  Placing  my  finger  against  the 
other  junction,  a  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
the  consequence.  When  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  the 
junctions  cool,  and  the  needle  sinks  to  zero. 
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Exactly  midway  between  the  two  sheets  of  tin,  is  set 
a  stand  on  which  is  placed  a  heated  copper  ball,  which 
radiates  against  both  sheets.  On  the  right,  however,  the  rays 
strike  upon  a  coated  surface,  while  on  the  left  they  strike 
upon  a  naked  metallic  one.  If  both  surfaces  absorbed 
eqtially  the  radiant  heat — if  both  accepted  with  equal 
freedom  the  motion  of  the  ethereal  waves — the  bismuth 
junctions  at  the  backs  would  be  equally  warmed,  and 
one  of  them  would  neutralise  the  other.  But  if  one 
surface  absorb  more  freely  than  the  other,  a  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  occur,  the  direction  of 
which  will  tell  us  which  is  the  best  absorber.  The  ball  is 
now  upon  the  stand,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic  motion 
of  the  needle  informs  us  that  the  coated  surface  is  most 
heated.  In  the  same  way  I  compare  lampblack  and 
varnish  with  tin,  and  find  the  two  former  to  be  by  far  the 
best  absorbers. 

The  thinnest  metallic  film  furnishes  a  powerful  de- 
fence against  the  aljsorption  of  radiant  heat.  Omting  the 
back  of  a  sheet  of '  gold  paper ' — the  gold  being  merely 
copper  reduced  to  g^eat  tenuity — with  the  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  I  lay  the  paper  flat  on  a  board,  with  the  coloured 
surface  downwards.  On  its  upper  metallic  surface  are 
pasted  pieces  of  paper  so  as  to  form  a  complicated  pattern. 
I  now  pass  a  red-hot  spatula  several  times  over  the  sheet 
without  touching  it ;  the  spatula  radiates  strongly  against 
the  sheet,  but  its  rays  are  absorbed  in  very  different  degrees. 
The  metallic  surface  absorbs  but  little,  and  is  but  little 
heated ;  the  paper  surfaces  absorb  greedily  and  become 
very  hot.  On  turning  up  the  sheet,  you  see  that  the 
iodide  underneath  the  metallic  portion  is  perfectly  un- 
changed, while  under  every  bit  of  paper  the  colour  is  dis- 
charged. This  is  a  well-known  effect  of  heat  on  the  iodide 
of  mercury.  An  exact  copy  of  the  figures  pasted  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sheet  is  thus  formed.     For  another 
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example  of  the  same  kind,  I  am  indetted  to  Mr.  Hyde  Hills. 
The  radiant  heat  of  a  fire  impinged  against  this  painted 
piece  of  wood  (fig.  96),  on  which  the  numl)er  338  was 
printed  in  gold-leaf  letters ;  the  paint  is  blistered  and 
charred  all  round  the  letters,  but  underneath  the  letters 
both  wood  and  paint  are  quite  unaffected.     This  thin  film 
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of  gold  proved  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion, to  which  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding  surface 
is  due. 


DIATnERMANCT.      UBLLONIS   BESBARCnKS. 

The  luminiferous  ether  fills  stelhir  space;  it  makes 
the  universe  a  whole,  and  readers  possible  the  intercom- 
mimication  of  light  and  energy  between  star  and  star. 
But  the  subtle  substance  penetrates  farther;  it  surroimds 
the  very  atoms  of  solid  and  liquid  substances.  Transparent 
bodies  are  those  which  are  so  related  to  the  ether  that  the 
waves  of  light  can  pass  through  them  without  transference 
of  motion  to  their  atoms.  In  coloured  bodies,  certain  waves 
are  absorbed;  but  those  which  give  the  body  its  colour 
pass  without  absorption.  Through  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  for  example,  the  blue  waves  speed  unimpeded, 
while  the  red  waves  are  destroyed.     When  a  luminous 
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beam  id  sent  through  this  solution,  the  red  end  of  its 
Bpectniin  is  cut  away.  Red  glass,  on  the  contrary,  owesi 
its  colour  to  the  fact  that  its  substance  can  be  traversed 
freely  by  the  longer  undulations  of  red,  wliile  the  shorter 
waves  are  absorbed.  Placed  in  the  path  of  the  light,  it 
leaves  merely  a  vivid  red  band  upon  the  screen.  The  blue 
liquid,  then,  cuts  off  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  red  glass : 
and  the  red  glass  cuts  off  those  transmitted  by  the  liquid  ; 
by  the  union  of  both  we  ought  to  have  perfect  opacity,  and 
BO  we  have.  Wlien  both  are  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
beam,  the  entire  spectrum  disappears  ;  the  union  of  the 
two  partially  transparent  bodies  producing  an  opacity, 
equal  to  that  of  pitch  or  metal. 

A  solution  of  til  e  permanganate  of  potash  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  beam  permits  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  to 
piss  freely  through ;  we  have  the  red  and  the  blue,  tut 
between  both  a  space  of  intense  blackness.  The  yellow  of 
the  spectrum  is  pitilessly  destroyed  by  this  liquid.  Henc 
its  gorgeous  colour.  Projecting  a  disk  of  white  light  two^ 
feet  in  diameter  upon  the  screen,  I  place  a  flat  cell  con- 
taining the  permanganate  in  the  path  of  the  beam. 
Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than  tlie  purple  of  that 
disk.  Turning  the  lamp  obliquely,  and  introducing  a  prism, 
the  blue  component  of  the  colour  slides  away  from  the  red. 
You  see  two  disks  which  overlap  in  the  centre,  and  exhibit 
there  the  tint  of  the  composite  light  which  passes  through 
the  liquid. 

Thus,  as  regards  the  waves  of  light,  bodies  exercise,  as 
it  were,  an  elective  power,  singling  out  certain  waves  for 
destruction,  and  permitting  others  to  pass.  Transparency 
to  waves  of  one  length  does  not  imply  transparency  to 
waves  of  another  length,  and  from  this  we  might  reason- 
ably infer,  that  transparency  to  light  does  not  necessarily 
imply  transparency  to  radiant  heat.  This  conclusion  can 
be  verified  by  experiment.     To  do  so  a  tin  screen,  u  k 
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{&g.  97),  is  pierced  by  an  aperture,  behind  which  is  sol- 
dered a  snoall  stand  s.  A  copper  ball,  n,  heated  to  dull 
redness,  is  placed  on  a  proper  stand,  on  one  side  of  the 
screen.  On  the  other  side  is  placed  the  thermo-pile,  p ; 
the  rays  from  the  ball  now  pa«s  through  the  aperture  and 
fall  upon  the  pile.  The  needle  moves,  and  finally  comes 
to  rest  with  a  steady  deflection  of  80°.     I  place  a  glass 
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cell,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  filled  with  distilled  water, 
on  the  stand  s,  so  that  all  rays  reaching  the  pile  must 
pass  through  the  water.  What  takes  place  ?  The  needle 
steadily  sinks  to  zero ;  scarcely  a  ray  from  the  hot  ball 
can  cross  the  water;  though  bo  extremely  transparent 
to  light,  to  the  undulations  issuing  from  the  ball  the 
water  is  practically  opaque.  Before  removing  the  cell 
f<{  water,  I  place  lieliind  it  a  similar  cell,  containing 
transpstrent  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  so  that  when  the 
water-cell  is  removed,  the  aperture  shall  still  be  barred 
by  the  new  liquid.  What  occurs  ?  The  needle  promptly 
moves  iipwards,  and  describes  a  large  arc ;  so  that  the 
selfsame  rays  which  found  the  water  impenetrable,  find 
easy  access  through  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.    In  the 
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tame  way,  when  alcohol  is  compared  with  chlori«ie  of 
phoqihorus,  we  find  Ihe  fonner  almost  opaque  to  the  nya 
emitted  by  our  warm  ball,  while  the  latter  permita  them 
to  pass  freely. 

Similar  differencee  are  obeer\'ed  among  solid  bodies. 
A  plate  of  very  pure  glass  is  now  placed  on  the  stand  s, 
and  for  the  hot  ball  we  substitute  a  cube  containing  hot 
water.  No  movement  of  the  needle  is  perceptible.  Dis- 
placing the  plate  of  glass  by  a  plate  of  rock-salt  of 
much  greater  thickness,  the  needle  promptly  movesy  until 
arrested  by  its  stops.  To  these  lays,  then,  rock-«alt  is 
eminently  transparent,  while  glass  is  practically  opaque  to 
them. 

For  these,  and  numberless  similar  results,  we  arc  in- 
debted to  Melloni,  who  enormously  augmented  our  know- 
ledge of  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through  solids 
and  liquids.  To  express  this  power  of  transmission,  ho 
proposed  the  word  diathermancy.  Diathermancy  then 
liears  the  same  relation  to  radiant  heat  that  tr.inspareucy 
does  to  light.  Instead  of  giving  you,  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiries,  determinations  of  my  own  of  the  diathermancy 
of  solids  and  liquids,  1  will  make  a  selection  from  the 
tables  of  the  eminent  Italian  philosopher  just  referred  to. 
In  these  determinations,  Melloni  used  four  different  sources 
of  heat :  the  flame  of  a  Locatelli  lamp ;  a  spiral  of  plat- 
inum wire,  kept  incandescent  by  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  ;  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to  400°  Cent.,  and  a  plate 
of  copper  heated  to  100'  Cent.,  the  last-mentioned  source 
being  the  surface  of  a  copper  cube,  containing  boiling 
water.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following 
manner : — First,  the  radiation  of  the  source,  that  is  to  say 
tlje  galvanometric  deflection  produced  by  it,  was  deter- 
mined, when  nothing  l>ut  air  intervened  between  the 
som-ce  of  heat  and  the  pile.  This  deflection  expressed  the 
total  radiation.     Then  the  substance  whose  diathermancy 
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was  to  be  examined  was  introduced,  and  the  consequent 
deflection  noted  ;  this  deflection  expressed  the  quantity 
of  heat  transmitted  by  the  substance.  Calling  the  total 
radiation  100,  the  proportionate  quantities  transmitted  by 
twenty-five  difi'erent  auljstances  are  given  in  the  annexed 
table. 
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This  table  shows,  in  the  first  place,  what  very  difi'erent 
transmissive  powers  difierent  solid  bodies  possess.  It 
shows  us  also  that,  with  a  single  exception,  the  dia- 
thermancy of  the  bodies  mentioned  varies  with  the  source 
of  the  heat.  Rock-salt,  only,  is  equally  transparent  to 
beat  from  the  four  sources.      It  must  here  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  light-rays  are  also  heat-rays ;  that  the  self- 
same ray,  falling  upon  the  nerve  of  vision,  produces  the 
impression  of  light ;  while,  impinging  upon  other  nerves 
of  the  body,  it  produces  the  impression  of  heat.  The 
light-rays  have,  however,  a  shorter  wave-length  than  the 
obscure  heat-rays :  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  differently 
waves  of  different  lengths  and  periods  are  absorbed  by  bodies, 
we  are  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
table.  Tlius  while  glass  of  the  thickness  here  specified 
permits  39  per  cent,  of  the  rays  of  Locatelli's  lamp  and 
24  per  cent,  of  the  rays  from  the  incandescent  platinum 
to  pass,  it  transmits  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  rays  from  a 
source  of  400'  C,  while  it  is  absolutely  opaiiue  to  all  rays 
emitt«fl  from  a  source  of  100°  C.  We  also  see  that  limpid 
ice,  so  highly  transparent  to  light,  transmits  only  6  per 
cent,  of  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  and  0"5  per  cent,  of  the 
rays  of  the  incandescent  platinum,  while  it  cuts  off  all 
rays  issuing  from  the  other  two  sources.  We  have  here 
an  intimation,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  rays 
emitted  by  the  lamp  of  Locatelli  must  be  obscure.  Lumi- 
nous rays  pass  through  ice,  of  the  thickness  here  given, 
without  sensible  absorption,  and  the  fact  that  94  per  cent, 
of  the  raj's  issuing  from  Locatelli's  flame  are  destroyed  by 
the  ice,  proves  that  this  proportion  of  these  rays  has  no 
light-giving  power.  As  regards  the  influence  of  trans- 
parency, clear  and  smoky  quartz  are  very  instructive. 
Here  are  two  substances,  one  perfectly  pellucid,  the  other 
a  dark  brown  ;  still,  for  the  luminous  rays  only  do  these 
two  specimens  show  a  difference  of  transmission.  Tlio 
clear  quartz  transmits  38  per  ceut.,  and  the  smoky  quartz 
37  per  cent,  of  tlie  rays  from  the  lamp,  while,  for  the 
other  three  soiu-ces,  the  transmissions  of  both  substances 
are  identical. 

Melloni  supposed  rocknaalt  to  be  perfectly  transparent 
to  all  kinds  of  calorific  rays,  the  7'7  per  cent,  less  than  a 
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hundred  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits,  lieing  due, 
not  to  absorption,  but  to  reflection  at  the  two  surfaces  of 
t)ie  plate  of  salt.     But  tlie  accurate  experiments  of  MM. 
de  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  prove  that  this  sulwtance  is 
permeable  in  different  degrees  to  heat  of  different  kinds ; 
while  Mr.  Balfour    Stewart  has    shown  that  rock-salt  is 
particularly  opaque  to  rays  issuing  from  a  heated  piece  ol 
the  same  substance.     We  shall  return  to  this  important 
subject. 

In   the   following  table,    which  la   also  taken  from 
Melloni,  the  transmissions  of   nineteen  different  liquids 
are   given.      The  source  of   heat  was    an  Argand    lamp, 
furnished  with  a  glass  chimney,  and    the  liquids   were 
enclosed  in  a  cell  with  glass  sides,  the  thickness  of  the 
liquid  layer  being  921  millimetres,  or  0-36  of  an  inch. 
Liquids  are  here  shown  to  be  as  diverse  in  their  powers 
of  transmission  as  solids :  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  water  maintains  its  position  as  regards  opacity,  not- 
withstanding the  change  in  its  state  of  aggregation. 
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The  reciprocitj,  which  we  Lave  already  demonstiated 
between  radiation  and  absorption,  in  the  case  of  metals, 
varnishes,  &c.,  may  now  be  extended  to  the  bodies  con- 
tained in  Melloni's  tables.  One  or  two  illustrations,  taken 
from  an  extremely  suggestive  memoir  by  Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart,  will  l^e  suflScient.  In  this  copper  vessel  water  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  On  the  flat  copper 
lid  of  the  vessel  are  laid  plates  of  glass  and  of  rock-salt, 
until  they  assume  the  temperature  of  the  lid.  MTien  the 
plate  of  heated  rock-salt  is  fixed  upon  a  stand,  in  front  of 
the  thermo-electric  pile,  the  deflection  produced  is  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  sensible.  When  a  plate  of  heated  glass 
is  fixed  upon  the  stand,  the  needle  moves  through  a  large 
arc,  thus  conclusively  showing  that  the  glass,  which  is  the 
more  p<:)werful  absorber  of  obscure  heat,  is  also  the  more 
powerful  radiator.  Alum,  imfortimately,  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature lower  than  that  here  made  use  of.  ^^'hen  close 
to  its  point  of  fusion,  its  temperature  is  not  so  high  as 
that  of  the  glass,  still  you  can  see  that  it  transcends  the 
glass  as  a  radiator. 

Absorption  takes  place  tuithin  the  absorbing  body,  a 
certain  thickness  being  requisite  to  efl'ect  the  aljsorption. 
This  is  true  of  both  light  and  radiant  heat.  A  very  thin 
stratum  of  pale  ale  is  almost  as  colourless  as  a  stratum  of 
water,  the  absorption  being  too  inconsiderable  to  pro- 
duce the  decided  tint  which  larger  masses  of  the  liquid 
exhibit.  When  distilled  water  is  poured  into  a  drinking 
glass,  it  exhibits  no  trace  of  colour ;  but  an  experiment  is 
here  arranged  which  will  show  you  that  this  pellucid 
liquid,  in  sufficient  thickness,  has  a  very  decided  colour. 
This  tube  A  B  (fig.  98),  fifteen  feet  long,  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, its  ends  being  stopped  by  pieces  of  plate  glass. 
At  one  end  of  the  tube  st-ands  an  electric  lamp,  l,  from 
which  a  cylinder  of  light  will  be  sent  through  the  tube. 
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It  is  now  half  filled  with  water,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  cuts  the  tube  into  two  equal  parts  horizontally. 
Thus,  half  of  the  beam  will  pass  through  air,  and  half 
through  water ;  while  with  a  lens,  c,  a  magnified  image  of 
the  adjacent  end  of  the  tube  is  projected  on  the  screen. 
You  see  tlie  image,  o  r,  composed  of  two  semicircles,  one 
formed  by  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  water, 
the  other  by  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  air. 
Placed  thus,  side  by  side,  you  can  accurately  compare 
them,  and  you  notice  that  while  the  air  semicircle  is  a 


pure  white,  the  water  semicircle  is  a  bright  and  delicate 
blue-green.  Thus,  by  augmenting  the  thickness  through 
which  the  light  has  to  pass,  we  deepen  the  colour;  proving 
thereby  that  the  destruction  of  the  light  occurs  within  the 
absorbing  body,  and  that  it  is  not  an  effect  of  surface 
merely. 

Melloni  showed  the  same  to  be  true  of  nidiant  heat. 
In  his  experiments,  already  recorded  at  page  308,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  used  was  2'6  millimetres,  but  by  render- 
ing the  plate  thinner,  he  enabletl  a  greater  quantity  of 
heat  to  get  through  it.  The  following  table  shows  the 
influence  of  thickness  on  the  transnaissive  power  of  a  plate 
of  glass. 
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TUckacMof 
FUtalnvIlU- 

DCtR* 

Trainmhilnni  hf  Glm  of  dlirennt  tliicknaaa :  pwn»nt««« 

LocAtdU  l^mp 

Platioiia 

OnpimtHWC. 

OgV(WMlOO°C. 

26 
05 
007 

39 
64 
77 

24 
S7 
67 

6 
12 
34 

0 

I 

13 

Thus,  we  see  that  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  from  2*6  to  0*07  millimetres,  the  quantity  of  heat 
transmitted  rises,  in  the  case  of  the  lamp  of  Locatelli, 
from  39  to  77  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  the  incandescent 
platinum,  from  24  to  57  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  copper 
at  400°  C,  from  6  to  34  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  case  of 
copper  at  100°  C,  from  absolute  opacity  to  a  transmisdion 
of  1 2  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  the  thickness  of  a  plate  of  selenite  on 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  transmits,  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : — 


TblckBOior 

FUUs  In  mUU- 

meln* 

TminnilMlon*  bj  Selnilte  frf  dlfforcrt  thicknenei :  pcrcoitags 
ol  UK  ttiUl  Bodiiktloii 

Loontellt  I«mp 

Incuvloaoent 

Copper  »t  400°  C. 

Coppfr«tIOO»C. 

36 

0-4 

001 

14 

38 
64 

8 
18 
81 

0 

7 

32 

U 

1) 

21 

These  experiments  prove  conclusively  that  the  absorption 
of  heat  takes  place  within  the  body,  and  ii^  not  a  surface 
action. 

To  reach  its  maximum,  radiation  must  also  come  from 
a  certain  depth.  Beginning,  for  instance,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  varnish  on  a  metallic  surface,  Kumford  found  the 
radiation  augmented  by  the  application  of  a  second  and  a 
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third  layer.     The  varnish,  therefore,  is,  to  some  extent, 
transparent  to  its  own  radiation. 


■ 


SIFTUIO   OF   RADUNT   HEAT. 

The  decomposition  of  the  solar  beam  produces  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  huniuous  in  tlie  centre,  thermal  at  one  end, 
and  chemical  at  the  other.  The  sun  is,  therefore,  a  source 
of  heterogeneous  rays,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
all  ordinary  sources  of  beat,  luminous  and  obscure,  par- 
take of  this  heterogeneity.  In  general,  when  such  mixed 
rays  enter  a  diathermic  substance,  some  are  intercepted, 
others  permitted  to  pass.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  take 
a  sheaf  of  calorific  rays,  which  have  already  passed  through 
a  diathermic  plate,  and  permit  them  to  fall  upon  a 
second  plate  of  the  same  material,  the  transparency  of  this 
second  plate  to  the  heat  incident  upon  it,  must  be  greater 
than  the  transparency  of  the  first  plate  to  the  heat  incident 
on  it.  The  first  plate,  if  sufficiently  thick,  has  already  ex- 
tinguishi'd,  in  great  part,  the  rays  which  the  substance  ia 
capable  of  absorbing ;  and  the  residual  rays,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  pass  freely  through  a  second  plate  of  the  same 
substance.  The  original  beam  is  gifted  by  the  first  plat«, 
and  the  purified  beam  possesses,  for  the  same  sulistance,  a 
higher  penetrative  power  than  the  original  beam. 

This  power  of  penetration  has  usually  tx-en  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  quality  of  heat ;  the  heat  of  the  purified 
beam  is  said  to  be  different  in  quality  from  that  of  the 
unpurified  beam.  It  is  not,  however,  that  any  individual 
ray  or  wave  has  changed  its  character,  but  that  from  the 
beam,  as  a  whole,  certain  constituents  have  been  with- 
drawn ;  and  that  this  witlidrawal  has  altered  the  propor- 
tion of  the  incident  heat  transmitted  by  a  second  substance. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  '  quality,'  as  here 
applied  to  radiant  heat.     In  the  path  of  the  lieam  from  a 
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lamp,  let  plates  of  rock-salt,  alum,  bicliromate  of  potash, 
and  selenite  be  successively  placed,  each  plate  2*6  milli- 
metres in  thickness:  let  the  heat  emergent  from  each 
plate  fall  upon  a  second  plate  of  the  same  substance ; 
out  of  every  hundred  units  of  this  heat,  the  following 
proportions  are,  according  to  Melloni,  transmitted  : — 


Bock-salt 

.    »2-8 

Alum 

.    90 

Chromate  of  potash . 

.    71 

SelaDit«  . 

.    01 

Keferring  to  the  table,  p.  308,  we  find,  that  of  the 
whole  heat  emitted  by  the  Locatelli  lamp,  only  34  per 
cenL  is  transmitted  by  the  chromate  of  potash  :  here  we 
find  the  percentage  71.  Of  the  entire  radiation,  selenite 
transmits  only  14  per  cent.,  but  of  the  beam  which  has 
been  purified  by  a  pbte  of  its  own  substance,  it  transmits 
91  per  cent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  alum, 
which  transmits  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  unpurified  beam, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  ptuified  beam.  In  rock-salt,  on 
the  contrary,  the  transmissions  of  the  sifted  and  unsifted 
beam  are  the  same,  because  the  substance  is  equally 
transparent  to  rays  of  all  the  qualities  here  employed. 
In  these  cases,  I  have  supposed  the  beam  emergent  from 
rock-salt  to  pass  though  rock-salt;  the  beam  emergent 
from  alum  to  pass  through  alum,  and  so  of  the  others ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sifting  of  the  beam  by 
any  substance,  \vill  alter  the  proportion  in  which  it 
will  be  transmitted  by  almost  any  other  second  substance. 

I  will  conclude  these  observations  with  an  experiment 
which  will  show  you  the  influence  of  sifting,  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  Here  is  an  air-thermometer  with  a  clean 
glass  bull*,  and  so  sensitive  that  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
hand  causes  a  depression  of  the  thermometric  column. 
Converging  the  rays  from  our  electric  lamp  on  the 
bulb  of  that  thermometer,  the  air  within  it  is  traversed 
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by  a.  beam  of  intense  power ;  but  not  tlie  slightest 
depression  of  the  thermometric  column  ia  discernible. 
When  this  experiment  was  first  shown  to  a  person  here 
present,  lie  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  but 
the  explanation  is  simple.  The  beam,  before  it  reaches 
the  bulb,  is  already  sifted  by  the  glass  lens  used  to  con- 
centrate it ;  and  having  passed  through  12  or  14  feet  of 
air,  it  contains  no  constituent,  which  can  be  sensibly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air  within  the  bulb.  Hence,  the  purified  beam 
passes  through  both  air  and  glass,  without  warming  either. 
It  is  competent,  however,  to  warm  the  thermo-pile,  whose 
exposure  to  it,  for  a  single  instant,  drives  the  galvano- 
meter needle  violently  aside.  Covering,  moreover,  with 
lampblack  the  portion  of  the  glass  bulb  struck  by  the 
beam,  the  heat  is  absorbed,  the  air  expands,  and  the 
thermometric  column  is  forcibly  depressed. 

We  use  glass  fire-screens,  which  allow  the  pleasant 
light  of  the  fire  to  pass,  while  they  cut  off  a  large  portion 
of  the  heiit ;  the  reason  is,  that  by  fur  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  emitted  by  a  fire  is  obscure,  and  to  this  the  glass 
is  opaque.  But  in  no  case  is  there  any  loss.  The  heat 
absorbed  by  the  glass  warms  it ;  the  motion  of  the  ethereal 
waves  is  here  transferred  to  the  molecules  of  the  solid  body. 
But  you  may  be  inclined  to  urge,  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  glass  itself  ought  to  become  a  source  of 
heat,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  absorption.  The  fact  is  so,  but  the  conclusion  is 
unwarranted.  The  philosophy  of  the  screen  is  this; — 
Let  r  (fig.  99)  be  a  point  of  a  fire,  from  which  the  rays 
proceed  in  straight  lines,  towards  a  jierson  at  P.  Before 
the  screen  is  introduced,  each  ray  pursues  its  course  direct 
to  p;  but  now  let  a  screen  be  placed  at  8.  The  screen 
intercepts  the  heat,  and  becomes  warmed ;  but  instead  of 
sending  on  the  rays  in  their  original  direction  only,  it,  aa 
a  warm  body,  emits  them  in  all  direcliov«.     Rence,  it 
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cannot  transmit  to  the  person  at  p  all  the  heat  intercepted. 
A  portion  of  the  heat  is  restored,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  diverted  from  P,  and  distributed  in  other 
directions. 

Where  the  waves  pursue  tlieir  way  unabsorbed,  no 
motion  of  heat  is  imparted,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  air  thermometer.  A  joint  of  meat  might  be  roasted 
before  a  fire,  with  the  air  around  the  joint  as  cold  as  ice. 
The  air  on  high  mountains  may  be  intensely  cold,  while  a 
burning  sun  is  overhead  ;  the  solar  rays  which,  striking  on 

Fio.  99. 


the  human  skin,  are  almost  intolerable,  are  incomp<>(ent  to 
heat  the  air  sensibly,  and  we  have  only  to  withdraw  into 
perfect  shade,  to  feel  tlie  chill  of  the  atmosphere.  I  never, 
on  any  occasion,  suffered  so  much  from  solar  heat,  as  in 
descending  from  the  '  Corridor  '  to  the  Grand  Plateau  of 
Mont  Blanc,  on  August  13,  1857.  Though  Mr.  Hirst  and 
myself  were  at  the  time  hip  deep  in  snow,  the  sun  blazed 
against  ua  with  unendurable  power.  Immersion  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Dome  du  Goiit6  at  once  changed  our 
feelings  ;  for  here  the  air  was  at  a  freezing  temperature. 
It  was  not,  however,  sensibly  colder  than  the  air  through 
which  the  sunbeams  passed  ;  and  we  suffered,  not  from  the 
contact  of  hot  air,  but  from  radiant  heat,  which  had 
reached  us  through  an  icy  cold  medium. 

The  beams  of  the  sup  penetiate  glass  without  senaiblj 
15 
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beating  it;  the  reason  is,  that  having  passed  through 
our  atmosphere,  the  heat  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  those  constituents  liable  to  be  absorbed  by 
glass.  An  experiment  was  made  on  a  former  occasion, 
wbicb  jou  will  now  completely  understand.  A  be^m  was 
sent  from  the  electric  lamp  through  a  plate  of  ice,  without 
melting  it.  The  beam  had  been  previously  sifted  by 
sending  it  through  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  heat 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  ice  was  lodged,  and 
lodged  80  copiously,  that  the  water  was  raised  almost  to 
the  boiling  point  during  the  experiment.  It  is  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  liquid  water  and  the  solid 
ice  appear  to  be  pervious  and  impervious  to  the  same 
rays ;  the  one  may  bo  used  as  a  sieve  for  the  other :  a 
result  which  indicates  that  the  aljsorption  is  not  influenced, 
in  this  case,  by  the  diBference  of  aggregation.  It  is  easy 
to  prove  that  tlie  beam  which  has  traversed  ice  without 
melting  it,  is  really  a  calorific  beam.  Allowing  it  to  fall 
upon  oiu"  thermo-electric  pile,  it  causes  the  needle  to 
move  with  energy  to  its  stops. 

When  the  calorific  waves  are  intercepted,  they  usually 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  which  they  are 
absorbed ;  but  when  the  absorbing  body  is  ice,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  Fahr.,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture. How,  then,  does  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  ice  employ 
itself?  It  produces  internal  liquefaction,  taking  down 
the  crystalline  atoms,  and  forming  those  beautiful  liquid 
flowers  shown  to  you  on  a  former  occasion. 


nCTISIDLB   BAOIATION. 


We  have  seen  that  transparency  is  not  at  all  a  test  of 
diathermancy;  that  a  body,  highly  transparent  to  the 
tuminoiis  undulations,  may  be  highly  opaque  to  the  non- 
tuminoiis  ones.     A  body  may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be 
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absolutely  opaque  to  light,  and  still,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  transparent  to  heat.  The  convergent  beam  of  the 
electric  lamp  now  marks  its  course  through  the  dust  of 
the  room :  you  see  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  beam,  at 
a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  lamp.  Let  us  mark  that 
point  accurately.  This  plate  of  rock-salt  is  coated  so 
thickly  with  the  soot  of  a  smoky  flame  that  the  light, 
not  only  of  every  gas  lamp  in  this  room,  but  the  electric 
light  itself,  is  cut  off  by  it.  Placing  this  plate  of  smoked 
salt  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  the  light  is  intercepted,  but 
the  mark  enables  me  to  find  the  place  where  the  focus  fell. 
I  pLice  the  pile  at  this  point :  you  see  no  beam  falling 
on  it,  but  the  violent  action  of  the  needle  instantly 
reveals  to  the  mind's  eye  a  focus  of  invisible  heat. 

You  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
heat  falling  on  the  pile  has  been  first  absorbed  by  the 
soot,  and  then  radiated  from  it,  as  from  an  independent 
source.  Melloni  has  removed  every  objection  of  this  kind  ; 
but  not  one  of  his  experiments  is,  I  think,  more  con- 
clusive, as  a  refutation  of  the  objection,  than  that  now 
performed  before  you.  For  if  the  smoked  salt  were  the, 
source,  the  rays  could  not  converge  here  to  a  focus,  the 
salt  being  at  this  side  of  the  converging  lens.  You  also 
see,  that  when  the  pile  is  displaced  a  little,  laterally,  but 
itill  turned  towards  the  smoked  salt,  the  needle  sinks  to 
zero.  The  heat,  moreover,  falling  on  the  pile,  is,  as  shown 
by  Melloni,  practically  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
plate  of  rock-salt ;  you  may  cut  ofif  the  beam,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  feet  from  the  pile,  or  at  a  distance  of  one  foot : 
the  residt  is  sensibly  the  same,  which  could  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  smoked  salt  itself  were  the  source  of  the  radia- 
tion. 

When  the  experiment  is  repeated  with  black  glass, 
the  result  is  the  same.  Now,  the  glass  reflects  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the  lamp; 
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when  it  is  lield  a  little  obliquely  to  the  beam  you  can  see 
the  reflected  light.  While  the  glasa  is  in  this  position, 
I  will  coat  it  with  a  layer  of  lampblack,  which,  thus 
applied,  is  a  powerful  absorber.  Though  the  glass  plate 
now  stops  the  heat  which  a  moment  ago  passed  through  it, 
it  has  ceased  to  affect  the  pile,  and  the  needle  descends  to 
zero,  thus  furnishing  additional  proof  that  the  heat  which, 
in  the  first  place,  acted  upon  the  pile,  came  not  from 
the  glass  but  from  the  lamp,  crossing  the  opaque  substance 
as  light  traverses  a  transparent  one. 

Rock-salt,  according  to  Melloni,  transmits  all  rays 
luminous  and  obscure ;  alum,  of  the  thickness  already 
given,  transmits  only  the  luminous  rays ; '  hence,  the 
difference  between  alum  and  rock-salt  ought  to  give  the 
value  of  the  obscure  radiation.  Tested  in  this  way, 
Melloni  found  the  following  proportions  of  luminous  to 
obscure  rays,  for  the  following  three  sources : — 


Bonrw 
Flamo  of  oil  , 
Incandescent  pltttinum 
inmno  of  ulcohol    , 


Luminooa  Obicnra 

.     10  90 

2  98 

I  99 


TliuB,  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  oil,  90  per 
cent.  V  of  the  heat  radiated  from  incandescent  platinum, 
98  per  cent.;  while  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of 
alcohol,  fully  99  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  obscure  emission. 


'  We  ihoU  lubao^aentlj  learn  that  thia  ii  aa 
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HLBUSCTAJIT     OASIS — ATHEBMANCT    OF     OLBrLANT     OAS     AND     OF     OTBBB 

muTOima   oases  —  absubption    of    badiant    hkat    bt    tapootu  — 
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HaAT-gPBCTBiriC   DITACHBO   FBOU    IJUHT-SrECTUUX    BT  AX   OPAQUE   PBISM 
— BAOIAnoW  THBOtniH  AlB. 


RADIATION    THRODGH    AIM. 

WE  have  now  examined  the  diathermancy,  or  trans- 
parency to  heat,  of  soiid  and  liquid  bodies ;  and 
have  learned  that,  closely  as  the  atoms  of  such  bodies  are 
packed  together,  the  interstitial  spaces  between  the  atoms 
ofiFer  in  many  cases  a  free  passage  to  the  ethereal 
undulations.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  found  that 
the  atoms  stopped  the  waves  of  heat  which  imjnnged 
upon  them  ;  but  that  in  so  doing,  they  themselves  became 
centres  of  heat-motion.  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1859  our 
knowledge  was  limited  to  tlie  action  of  solid  and  liquid 
bodies  on  radiant  heat,  no  single  successful  experiment 
having  lieen  previously  made  on  matter  in  the  gaseous 
state  of  aggregation.  The  domain  opened  up  for  the  first 
time  in  1859  we  enter  to-day,  and  in  it  for  the  futiure  our 
inquiries  are,  in  great  part,  to  Ik;  conducted. 
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In  gaseous  bodies  the  interatomic  spaces  are  so  vastly 
augmented,  compared  with  those  of  liquids  and  solids-  —the 
molecules,  moreover,  are  so  completely  released  from  all 
mutual  entanglement,  that  scientific  men  were  almost 
justified  in  concluding  a  priori  that  gases  and  vapours 
would  furnish  a  perfectly  open  door  for  the  passage  of  the 
heat-waves.  This  conclusion  seemed  verified  by  such  ex- 
periments as  had  lieen  made  on  atmospheric  air,  which  was 
found  by  our  ablest  exi>erimenters,  including  Melloui 
himself,  to  give  no  evidence  of  absorption. 

But  each  succeeding  year  augments  our  experimental 
power,  the  invention  of  improved  methods  enabling  us 
to  renew  our  inquirits  with  increased  chances  of  success. 
Let  us,  then,  test  again  with  more  delicate  apparatus 
the  diathermancy  of  atmospheric  air.  We  make  a  pre- 
liminary essay  with  a  hollow  tin  cylinder  (a  b,  fig.  100), 
4  feet  long,  and  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  Our  object 
l>eing  to  compare  the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through 
the  air  with  its  passage  through  a  vacuimi,  we  must  have 
some  means  of  stopping  the  ends  of  our  cylinder,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  exhaust  it.  Here  we  encounter  our  first  ex- 
perimental difficulty.  In  the  case  of  air,  non-luminous 
heat  is  more  likely  to  be  absorbed  than  luminous  heat, 
and  as  our  object  is  to  make  the  absorption  of  air 
sensible,  we  augment  our  chance  of  eEFecting  this  object 
by  employing  the  radiation  from  an  obscure  source. 

Our  tube,  therefore,  must  be  stopped  by  a  substance 
which  permits  of  the  free  passage  of  invisible  heat. 
Sliall  we  use  glass  for  the  purpose  ?  An  inspection  of  the 
table  at  page  308  shows  us,  that  for  such  heat,  plates  of 
glass  would  !«  as  perfectly  opaque  as  plates  of  metal. 
Observe  here  how  one  investigator's  results  are  turned  to 
account  by  another :  how  science  grows  by  the  continual 
subjugation  of  ends  to  means.  Had  not  Melloni  discovered 
the  diathermic  properties  of  rock-salt,  we  should  now  be 
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utterly  at  a  loss.  For  a  time,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  plates  of  salt  sufficiently  large  and  pure  to  stop 
the  ends  of  my  tube  was  very  great.  But  a  scientific 
worker,  if  his  wants  are  made  known,  does  not  long  lack 
help ;  and,  thanks  to  such  friendly  aid,  I  have  here  trans- 

Fto.  100. 


parent  plates  of  this  precious  substance,  which,  by  means 
of  the  caps  a  and  b,  can  be  screwed  air-tight  on  to  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder.'     The  cylinder  is  provided  with  two 

■  At  a  timo  Then  I  irnii  grcntly  in  ncod  of  a  anpply  of  rock-ult,  I  stated 
my  vanta  in  tho  *  Philosophicitl  Mngnzinc,'  and  mot  with  nn  immodiato  ra- 
sponso  from  Sir  John  Hurscbcl.  llo  sent  mo  a  block  of  salt,  accompanied 
by  a  note,  from  which,  aa  it  refers  to  tho  purpose  for  which  tho  snit  was 
originally  deeignod,  I  will  moke  an  extract.  I  am  ntio  greatly  indebted 
(0  Dr.  Saibo,  Iha  Hnngarinn  Cummisaionor  to  tho  Intcmation:iI  Exhibition 
of  1802,  by  whom  I  have  been  raised  to  comparaliTO  opnlonee,  as  regards  tho 
poraossiou  of  rock-salt.  To  tho  Messrs.  Flctclior  of  Northwich,  and  to  Mr. 
Corlivtt  of  Bromsgroro,  my  bust  thanks  are  also  due  for  their  re.-idy  kimlnt'sii. 

To  those  acknowledgments  I  have  now  to  add  my  respectful  thanks  to 
tlio  government  of  Wiirtomburg,  for  the  noble  block  of  siUt  placed  in  their 
tli'pnrlmont  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  I8C7. 

Here  follows  tho  extract  from  Sir  J.  Herschcl's  note  : — '  After  tho  publi- 
cation of  my  paper  in  tho  Phil.  Trans.  1810, 1  was  very  desirous  to  diseo- 
gsige  myself  from  the  influence  of  gliuMi  prisma  and  lenses,  anr)  ascertain,  if 
poeiible,  whether  in  reality  my  insulated  beat  spot)  3  7  S  (  in  the  spectrum 
were  of  solar  or  t«rrestrial  origin.  Kock-salt  was  tho  obvious  resource, 
and  alter  many  and  fmitlesa  endeavours  to  obtiin  sufficiently  large  and 
pare  specimens,  the  late  Dr.  Somerrille  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  (as  I  an- 
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stopcocks,  one  of  which,  c,  is  connected  witli  an  air-pump, 
by  which  the  tube  can  be  exhausted ;  while  through  the 
other  cock,  &,  air,  or  any  other  gas,  can  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  tube. 

At  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  a  Leslie's  cube  c, 
containing  boiling  water,  and  coated  with  lamp-black,  to 
augment  its  radiation.  At  the  other  end  stands  our  tliermo- 
electric  pile,  from  which  wires  lead  to  a  galvanometer. 
Between  the  end  b  of  the  cylinder  and  the  cube  c,  is 
introduced  a  tin  screen,  t,  which,  when  withdrawn,  will 
allow  the  calorific  rays  to  pass  from  c  through  the  tube. 
We  first  exhaust  the  cylinder,  then  draw  the  screen  a 
little  aside,  and  now  permit  the  rays  after  traversing 
the  vacuum  to  fall  upon  the  pile.  The  tin  screen,  you 
observe,  is  only  partially  withdrawn,  and  the  steady  de- 
flection, produced  by  the  heat  at  present  transmitted,  is 
30  degrees. 

Let  us  now  admit  dry  air;  we  do  so  by  means  of 
the  cock  c',  fix»m  which  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing  leads 
to  the  bent  tubes  u,  d',  the  first  filled  with  fragments 
of  pumice  stone  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustio 
potash,  and  intended  to  intercept  whatever  carbonic  acid 
may  be  contained  in  the  air.     The  tube  n'  is  filled  with 


dentood  from  a  friend  in  ChMhiro)  the  very  fine  block  \rhich  I  now  forward. 
It  i(,  however,  mnch  crocked,  bnt  I  have  no  donbt  pieces  large  enongh  for 
lonaos  and  prifms  (enpocially  if  eemrnted  together)  might  be  got  from  it. 

'  But  I  yftvs  not  prrpared  for  the  working  of  it — evidently  a  very  dolicut« 
and  difficult  procete  (I  proposed  to  ditaolue  off  the  comers,  &c.,  and,  as  it 
were,  liek  it  into  ihapu),  and  tliough  I  have  never  quite  lost  eight  of  the 
matter,  I  hare  not  jet  been  able  to  do  anything  with  it ;  meanwhile,  I  put 
it  by.  On  looking  at  it  a  year  or  two  after,  I  was  dismayrd  to  find  it  had 
lost  much  by  deliquescence.  Accordingly,  I  potted  it  op  in  salt  in  an 
earthen  dish,  with  iron  rim,  and  placed  it  on  an  npper  shelf  in  a  room  with 
an  Amott  store,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

'  If  yon  should  find  it  of  any  use,  I  would  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  repeat 
my  experiment  as  deecribed,  and  settle  that  point,  which  has  always  stmdc 
ma  as  a  very  important  one,' 
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fragments  of  pumice  stone  moistened  with  Bulphoric  acid, 
which  is  intended  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air. 
Thus,  the  air  will  reach  the  cjlinder  deprived  both  of  its 
aqueous  vapour  and  it«  carbonic  acid.  As  the  air  enters 
the  merciuy  gauge  of  the  pump  will  descend  until  the 
tube  is  quite  fuIL  If  then  air  be  a  substance  competent 
to  intercept  the  waves  of  ether  in  any  sensible  deg^ree,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  heat  will  be  declared  by  the  diminished 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  You,  however,  see  no 
change  in  the  position  of  the  needle,  nor  could  you  see 
any  change,  even  if  you  were  close  to  the  instnunent. 
The  air  thus  examined  seems  as  transparent  to  radiant 
heat  as  the  vacuum  itself. 

By  gpradually  withdrawing  the  screen  we  can  alter  the 
amount  of  heat  falling  upon  the  pile ;  causing  the  needle 
to  stand  at  40%  50%  60%  70%  and  80%  in  succession. 
^^'hile  it  occupies  each  position,  the  test  just  applied  can 
be  repeated.  In  no  instance  could  you  recognise  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  needle.  The  same  is  foimd  to 
be  the  case  when  the  screen  is  pushed  forward,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  deflection  to  20  or  10  degrees. 

The  experiment  just  made  is  a  question  addressed 
to  Nature,  and  her  silence  might  be  construed  into  a 
negative  reply.  But  the  experimental  investigator  must 
not  lightly  accept  a  negative,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
have  put  our  question  in  the  best  possible  way.  Let  us 
analyse  what  we  have  done ;  and  first  consider  the  case  of 
our  smallest  deflection  of  10  degrees.  Supposing  that  the 
air  is  Twt  perfectly  diathermic ;  that  it  really  intercepts  a 
small  portion — say  the  thousandth  part  of  the  heat  passing 
through  the  tube — should  we  be  able  to  detect  this  action  ? 
Such  al)sorption,  if  it  took  place,  would  lower  the  deflec- 
tion the  thousandth  part  of  ten  degrees,  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  one  degree,  a  diminution  which  it  would  he 
impossible  for  you  to  see,  even  if  you  were  close  to  the 
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galvanometer.'  In  the  case  here  supposed,  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  failing  upon  the  pile  is  eo  inconsider- 
abh,  that  a  smull  fraction  of  it,  even  if  absorbed,  might 
well  escape  detection. 

But  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  a  small  quan- 
tity of  heat ;  the  result  was  the  same  when  the  deflection 
was  80°  as  when  it  was  10°.  Here  I  must  ask  you  to 
sharpen  your  attention  and  accompany  me,  for  a  short  time, 
over  rather  difBcult  ground.  I  want  now  to  make  clearly 
intelligible  to  you  an  important  peculiarity  of  the  galva- 
nometer. 

The  needle  l>eing  at  zero,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity  of 
heat  to  fall  upon  (lie  pile,  sufficient  to  produce  a  deflection 
of  one  degree.  Suppose  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  after- 
wards augmented,  so  as  to  prodnee  deflections  of  two 
degrees,  three  degrees,  four  degrees,  five  degrees;  then 
the  quautities  of  heat  which  produce  these  deflections  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  ratios  of  1 :  2  :  3:4:5:  the  quantity 
of  heat  wliich  produces  a  deflection  of  5°  being  exactly  fivf 
times  tliat  which  produces  a  deflection  of  1°.  But  this 
proportionality  eiista  only  so  long  as  the  deflections  do  not 
exceed  a  certain  magnitude.  P'or,  as  the  needle  is  drawn 
more  and  more  aside  from  zero,  the  current  acts  upon  it 
at  an  ever  augmenting  disadvantage.  The  case  is  illus- 
trated by  a  sailor  working  a  capstan  ;  he  always  applies 
his  strength  at  right  angles  to  the  lever,  for,  if  he  applied 
it  obliquely,  only  a  portion  of  that  strength  would  be 
effective  in  turning  the  capstan  round.  And  in  the  case 
of  oiu  electric  current,  when  the  needle  is  very  oblique  to 
the  current's  direction,  only  a  portion  of  its  force  is  effec- 
tive in  turning  the  needle.  Thus  it  happens,  that  though 
the  quantity  of  heat  may  be,  and,  in  our  case,  is,  accurately 
expresse<l  by  the  strength  of  the  current  which  it  excites. 


'  It  irill  bo  bono  in  mind  that  I  am  hue  speakuig  at galva%omeirie,  not 
tS  tiermometrie  degrees. 
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Btill  the  larger  deflections,  iuasmucb  as  they  do  not  give 
us  the  action  of  the  whole  current,  but  only  of  a  part  of  it, 
cannot  be  a  true  measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  falling 
upon  the  pile. 

The  galvanometer  now  before  you  is  so  constructed,  that 
the  angles  of  deflection,  up  to  30°  or  thereabouts,  are 
proportional  to  the  qiiautities  of  heat ;  the  quantity 
necessary  to  move  the  needle  from  29°  to  •'^0°  being 
sensibly  the  same  as  that  required  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1°. 
But  beyond  30°  the  proportionality  ceases.  The  quantity 
of  heat  r«iuired  to  move  the  needle  from  40°  to  41°  is 
three  times  that  necessary  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1°  ;  to  de- 
flect it  from  50°  to  51°  requires  five  times  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  move  it  from  0°  to  1°  :  to  deflect  it  from  C0°  to  61° 
reqiiires  about  seven  times  the  heat  necessary  to  move  it 
bom  0°  to  1° ;  to  deflect  it  from  70°  to  71°  retjuires  eleven 
times,  while  to  move  it  from  80°  to  81°  requires  more 
than  fifty  times  the  heat  necessary  to  move  it  from 
0°  to  1°.  Thus,  the  higher  we  go,  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  represented  by  a  degree  of  deflection  ;  the 
reason  being,  that  the  force  which  then  moves  the  needle 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  force  of  the  current  really  cir- 
culating in  the  wire,  and  hence  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  heat  falling  upon  the  pile. 

By  a  process,  to  be  afterwards  described,'  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  galvanometer  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  lower  ones.  We  thus  learn,  that  while  deflections  of 
10°,  20°,  30°,  respectively,  express  quantities  of  heat  re- 
presented by  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  a  deflection  of  40° 
represents  a  quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  the  number  47 ; 
a  deflection  of  50°  expresses  a  quantity  of  heat  expressed 
by  the  number  80;  while  the  deflections  60°,  70°,  80°, 
express  quantities  of  heat  which  increase  in  a  mtich  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  deflections  themselves. 

■  See  Appendix  to  this  Lcctaro. 
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What  is  the  upshot  of  this  analysis  ?  It  will  lead  us 
to  a  lietter  method  of  questioning  Nature.  It  suggests 
the  reflection  that,  when  we  make  our  angles  small,  the 
quantity  of  heat  falling  on  the  pile  ia  so  inconsiderable,  that 
even  if  a  fraction  of  it  were  absorbed,  it  might  escape 
detection ;  while,  if  we  make  our  deflections  large,  by 
employing  a  powerful  flux  of  heat,  the  needle  is  in  a 
position  from  which  it  would  require  a  considerable 
addition  or  subtraction  of  heat  to  move  it.  The  l,000tii 
part  of  the  whole  radiation,  in  the  one  case,  would  be  too 
small,  absolutely,  to  be  measured:  the  1,000th  part  in 
the  otlier  case  might  be  considerable,  without,  however, 
being  conBiderable  enough  to  affect  the  needle  in  any  sen- 
sible degree.  When,  for  example,  the  deflection  is  over 
80°,  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  heat,  equivalent  to 
1 5  or  20  of  the  lower  degrees  of  the  galvanometer,  would 
be  scarcely  sensible. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  our  problem  :  it  is  this, 
to  work  with  a  flux  of  heat  so  large  that  a  small  fractional 
part  of  it  will  not  be  infinitesimal,  and  still  to  keep  our 
needle  in  its  most  sensitive  position.  If  we  can  ac- 
complish this,  we  shall  augment  indefinitely  our  experi- 
mental power.  If  a  fraction  of  the  heat,  however  small, 
be  intercepted  by  the  gas,  we  can  augment  the  absolute 
value  of  that  fraction  by  augmenting  the  total  of  which 
it  is  a  fraction. 

KETHOD   or   COMl'ENSATION.        COMPLETE   ArPAIlATOS. 

The  problem,  happily,  admits  of  an  eflTective  practical 
solution.  You  know  that  when  we  allow  heat  to  fall  upon 
the  oppKjsite  faces  of  the  thermo-pile,  the  currents  gene- 
rated neutralise  each  other  more  or  less;  and,  if  the 
quantities  of  heat  billing  upon  the  two  faces  be  perfectly 
equal,  the  neutralisation  is  complete.     Our  galvanometer 
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needle  is  now  deflected  to  80"  by  the  flux  of  hsat  passing 
through  the  tin  cylinder  tube  (fig.  100);  I  uncover  the 
second  face  of  the  pile,  which  is  also  furnished  with  a 
conical  reflector,  and  place  a  second  cube  of  boiling  water 
in  front  of  it ;  the  needle,  as  you  see,  descends  instantly. 

By  nseans  of  a  proper  adjusting  screen  the  quantity 
of  heat  falling  upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  pile  can  be  so 
regulated  that  it  shall  exactly  neutralise  the  heat  incident 
upon  its  other  face  :  this  is  now  effected :  and  the  needle 
points  to  zero. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  powerful  and  perfectly  equal 
lluxes  of  heat,  falling  upon  the  opposite  faces  of  the  pile, 
one  of  which  passes  through  our  exhausted  cylinder.  If 
air  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  if  this  air  exert 
any  appreciable  action  upon  the  rays  of  heat,  the  equality 
now  existing  will  be  destroyed;  a  portion  of  the  heat 
passing  through  tiic  tube  being  intercepted  by  the  air,  the 
second  source  of  heat  will  triumph ;  the  needle,  now  in 
its  most  sensitive  position,  will  be  deflected  ;  and  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  deflection  we  can  accurately  calculate  the 
absorption. 

I  have  thus  sketched,  ia  rough  outline,  the  apparatus 
by  which  our  researches  on  the  relation  of  radiant  heat  to 
gaseous  matter  must  be  conducted.  The  necessary  tests 
are,  however,  at  the  same  time  so  powerful  and  so  delicate, 
that  a  rough  apparatus  like  that  just  described  would  not 
answer  our  purjiose.  But  you  will  now  experience  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  the  more  perfect  apparatus,  with  which  the  experi- 
ments on  gaseous  absorption  and  radiation  have  been 
actually  made. 

Between  s  and  8*  (Plate  I.  frontispiece)  stretches  the 
experimental  cylinder,  a  hollow  tube  of  brass,  polished 
within  ;  at  s  and  b'  are  the  plates  of  rock-salt  which  close 
the  cylinder  air-tight ;  the  length  from  s  to  ^,  in  the  ex- 
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perimenta  to  be  first  recorded,  is  4  feet.  The  source  ot 
heat,  c  is  a  cube  of  cast  copper,  filled  with  water,  which  is 
kept  continually  boiling  by  the  lamp  l.  Attached  to  the 
cube  C  by  brazing  is  the  slioit  cylinder  F,  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  experimental  cylinder,  and  capable  of  being 
connected  air-tight  with  the  hitter  at  s.  Thus,  between 
the  source  o  and  the  end  s  of  the  experimental  tube,  we 
have  the  front  chamber  f,  from  which  the  air  can  be 
removed  so  that  the  rays  from  the  source  will  enter  the 
cylinder  s  s'  unsifted  by  air.  To  prevent  the  heat  of  the 
source  c  from  passing  by  conduction  to  the  plate  at  s,  the 
chamber  f  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  vessel  v,  in  which 
a  stream  of  cold  water  continually  circulates,  entering 
through  the  pipe  i  i,  which  dips  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  escaping  through  the  waste-pipe  e  e.  The  ex- 
perimental tulie  and  the  front  chamber  are  connected,  in- 
dependently, with  the  air-pump  a  a,  so  that  either  of  them 
may  be  exhausted  or  filled,  without  interfering  with  the 
other.  I  may  remark  that,  in  later  arrangements,  the  ex- 
perimental cylinder  was  supporteii  apart  from  the  pump, 
being  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  flexible  tube.  The 
tremulous  motion  of  the  pump,  which  occurred  when  the 
counection  was  rigid,  wiis  thus  completely  avoided.  P  is 
the  thermo-pile,  placed  on  its  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
experimental  cylinder,  and  furnished  with  its  two  conical 
reflectors.  <f  is  the  compensating  cube,  used  to  neutra- 
lise the  radiation  from  c ;  H  is  the  a({justing  screen, 
which  is  capable  of  an  exceedingly  fine  motion  to  and  fro. 
N  N  is  a  delicate  galvanometer  connected  with  the  pile  p, 
by  the  wires  w  w.  The  graduated  tube  o  0  (to  the  right 
of  the  plate),  and  the  appendage  H  it  (attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  experimental  tube)  shall  be  referred  to  more 
particidarly  by-and-by. 

It  would  hardly  sustain  your  interest,  were  I  to  state 
the  difBcultiea  which  at  first  beset  the  investigation  oon- 
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ducted  with  this  apparatus,  or  the  numberless  precautions, 
which  the  exact  balancing  of  the  two  powerful  sources  of 
heat  here  resorted  to,  render  necessary.  I  believe  the 
experiment*,  made  with  atmospheric  air  alone,  might  be 
numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  Sometimes  for  a  week,  or 
even  for  a  fortnight,  coincident  and  satisfactory  results 
would  he  obtained  ;  the  strict  conditions  of  accurate  ex- 
perimenting would  appear  to  be  found,  wlien  an  additional 
day's  experience  would  destroy  the  superstructure  of  hope 
and  necessitate  a  recommencement,  imder  changed  con- 
ditions, of  the  whole  inquiry.  It  is  this  which  daunts  the 
experimenter :  it  is  this  preliminary  fight  with  the  entan- 
glements of  a  subject,  so  dark,  so  doubtful,  so  uncheering, 
— without  any  knowledge  whetlier  the  contlict  is  to  lead 
to  anything  worth  possessing, — which  renders  discovery 
difficult  an<l  rare.  But  the  experimenter,  especially  the 
young  espcrimenter,  ought  to  know  that,  as  regards  hia 
own  moral  manhood,  he  cannot  but  win,  if  he  only 
contend  aright.  Even  with  a  negative  ritsult,  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  gone  fairly  to  tbe  bottom  of  his 
subject,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed — the  feeling  tliat  he 
lias  not  shunned  labour,  though  that  lab<;nir  may  have  re- 
Fulted  in  laying  bare  tlie  nakedness  of  his  case— reacts 
upon  liis  own  mind,  and  gives  it  firmness  for  future  work. 
But  to  return ; — I  first  neglected  atmospheric  vapour 
and  carbonic  acid  altngether;  concluding,  as  others  after- 
wards did,  that  the  quantities  of  these  substances  being  eo 
small,  their  effect  upon  radiant  heat  must  be  quite  inap- 
preciable; after  a  time,  however,  this  assumption  was 
found  to  be  leading  me  quite  astray.  Chloride  of  calcium 
was  first  used  as  a  drying  agent,  but  I  had  to  abandon  it. 
Pumice  stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  next  used, 
but  it  also  proved  unsuitable,  I  finally  resorted  to  pure 
glass  broKen  into  small  fragments,  wetted  with  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  inserted  by  means  of  a  funnel  into  a 
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U-tube.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  be  the  best,  but 
even  here  the  greatest  care  was  needed.  It  was  necessary 
to  cover  each  column  of  the  U-tulje  with  a  layer  of  dry 
glass  fragments;  for  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  from 
the  cork,  or  a  quantity  of  sealing-wax  not  more  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  pin's  head  in  size,  was  quite  sufficient, 
if  it  reached  the  acid,  to  vitiate  the  results.  The  drying- 
tubes,  moreover,  had  to  be  frequently  changed,  as  the 
organic  matter  of  the  atmosphere,  infinitesimal  though  it 
was,  after  a  time  introduced  disturbance. 

To  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  pure  Carrara  marble  was 
broken  into  fragments,  wetted  with  caustic  potash,  and 
introduced  into  a  U-tube.  These,  then,  are  the  agents 
which  1  now  employ  for  drying  the  gas  and  removing  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  previous  to  their  final  adoption,  an  ar- 
ningement  shown  in  Plate  I.  was  made  use  of.  The  glass 
tubes  marked  y  y,  each  three  feet  long,  were  filled  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  after  them  were  placed  two  U-tubes, 
B,  z,  tilled  with  pumice  stone  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hence, 
the  air,  in  the  first  place,  had  to  pass  over  18  feet  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  afterwards  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  tubes,  before  entering  the  experimental  tube  s  s'.  A 
gasholder,  o  o',  was  employed  for  other  gases  than  atmo- 
spheric air.  In  later  investigations,  this  arrangement,  as 
already  stated,  is  abandoned,  a  simpler  one  being  found 
more  effectual. 

Both  the  front  chamber  r,  and  the  experimental  tube 
8  s'  being  exhausted,  the  rays  pass  from  the  source  c 
through  the  front  chamber ;  across  the  plate  of  rock-salt 
at  8,  tliriiugh  the  experimental  tube,  across  the  plate  at  S*, 
afterwards  impinging  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
pile  r.  This  radiation  is  neutralised  by  that  from  the 
comjKjnsating  cube  c*.  The  needle,  you  will  observe,  is  at 
zero.  We  will  commence  our  experiments  by  applying 
this  severe  test  to  dry  air.     It  is  now  entering  the  ex- 
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perimental  cylinder;  but  you  see  no  motion  of  the 
needle,  and  thus  our  moro  powerful  mode  of  experiment 
faila  to  detect  any  absorption  on  tbe  part  of  the  air. 
Its  atoms,  apparently,  are  quite  incompetent  to  stop  the 
calorific  waves ;  air  is  a  practical  vaciiuTn,  as  regarda 
the  rays  of  heat.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  when 
carefully  purified,  exhibit  the  action  of  atmospheric  air; 
they  are  all  sensibly  neutral. 

BADIATION   TnEODOn   OLETIANT   GAS. 

This  is  the  deportment  which,  prior  to  tbe  researches 
now  to  be  described,  was  ascribed  to  gases  generally. 
It  was  to  open  this  vast  field  that  my  efforts  were  directed 
at  the  beginning  of  1859.  Your  patience  woidd  hardly 
bear  the  strain  were  I  to  conduct  you  along  the  devious 
line  of  experiment  and  verification  pursued  throughout 
the  inquiry ;  and  I  will  therefore  at  once  choose  a  sub- 
stance which  will  demonstrate  how  powerful  the  action  of 
purely  gaseous  matter  on  radiant  heat  may  be.  This  gas- 
holder contains  defiant  gas,  the  perfect  transparency  of 
which  to  light  is  demonstrated  by  discharging  it  into  the 
air ;  you  see  nothing,  tho  gas  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  tho  air.  The  experimental  tube  is  now  exiiausted, 
and  the  needle  points  to  zero.  Permitting  the  defiant 
gas  to  enter,  the  needle  moves  in  a  moment ;  the  invisible 
gas  intercepts  the  heat,  like  a  solid  opaque  body — the  final 
and  permanent  deflection,  when  the  tube  is  full  of  gas, 
amounting  to  70°. 

I  now  interpose  a  metal  screen  between  the  pile  p  and 
the  end  s*  of  the  experimental  tube,  thus  entirely  cutting 
off  the  radiation  through  the  tube.  The  face  of  the  pile 
turned  towards  the  metal  screen  wastes  its  heat  spyeedily  by 
radiation ;  it  falls  rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  this  room, 
the  radiation  from  the  compensating  cube  alone  acting  on 
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the  pile,  and  producing  a  deflection  of  75°.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  the  radiations  from  both 
cubes  being  equal,  the  deflection  75°  corresponds  to  the 
total  radiation  through  the  exhausted  experimental  tube. 
Taking  as  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  move 
the  needle  from  0°  to  1°,  the  number  of  units  expressed 
by  a  deflection  of  75°  is 

276. 

The  number  of  units  expressed  by  a  deflection  of  70°  is 

211, 

Out  of  a  total,  therefore,  of  276,  defiant  gas  has  inter- 
cepted 211;  that  is,  about  seven-ninths  of  the  whole,  or 
about  80  per  cent. 

It  might  occur  to  you,  as  it  at  first  occurred  to  me, 
that  an  opaque  layer  of  some  kind  had  been  suddenly 
precipitated  on  our  plates  of  salt,  when  the  gas  entered. 
The  substance,  however,  deposits  no  such  layer.  When  a 
current  of  the  dried  gas  is  discharged  against  a  polished 
plate  of  salt,  you  do  not  perceive  the  slightest  dimness. 
The  rock-salt  plates,  moreover,  though  necessary  for  exact 
measurements,  are  not  necessary  to  show  the  destructive 
power  of  this  gas.  Here  is  an  open  tin  cylinder,  interposed 
between  the  pile  and  our  radiating  source  ;  when  defiant 
gas  is  forced  gently  into  the  cylinder  from  this  gasholder, 
you  see  the  needle  fly  up  to  its  stops.  Observe  the  small- 
ness  of  the  quantity  of  gas  now  employed.  First  cleansing 
the  open  tube,  by  forcing  a  ciurent  of  air  through  it,  and 
bringing  the  needle  to  zero;  I  turn  a  cock  on  and 
off,  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  mere  bubble  of  the  gaa 
enters  the  tube  in  this  brief  interval ;  still  you  see  that 
its  presence  causes  the  needle  to  swing  to  70°.  Let  us 
now  abolish  the  open  tube,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  free 
air  between  the  pile  and  the  source.  From  the  gasometer 
I  discharge  olefiant  gas  into  this  open   space.     Yon  see 
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nothing  in  the  air ;  but  the  swing  of  the  needle  througli 
an  arc  of  60°  declares  the  presence  of  this  invisible  barrier 
to  the  calorific  rays. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  the  ethereal  undulations  which 
pass  among  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
without  hindrance,  are  powerfully  intercepted  by  the 
molecules  of  olefiant  gas.  We  shall  find  other  transparent 
gases,  also,  almost  immeasurably  superior  to  air.  We  can 
limit  at  pleasure  the  number  of  the  gaseous  molecules, 
and  thus  vary  the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  ethereal 
waves.  Attached  to  the  air-pump  is  a  barometric  tube, 
by  means  of  which  measured  portions  of  the  gas  cau  be 
admitted.  The  experiment-al  cylinder  is  now  exhausted  : 
turning  a  cock  slowly  on,  and  observing  the  mercury 
gauge,  the  olefiant  gas  enters,  till  the  mercurial  column 
has  been  depressed  an  inch.  I  observe  the  galvanometer, 
and  read  the  deflection.  Another  inch  being  added,  the 
absorption  effected  by  gjis  under  two  inches  of  prcssiu'e 
is  determined.  Proceeding  thus,  we  obtain  for  pressures 
from  1  to  10  inches  the  following  absorptions  : — 

Olefiant  Oan. 

Vntran  Ataorptbn 

In  incbet 

1 90 

2 123 

S 142 

4 1S7 

6 168 

6  .        .                 ....  177 

7 182 

8 186 

9 100 

10 193 

Tlie  unit  here  used  is  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed, 
by  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dried  air.  The  table,  for 
example,  shows  that  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  of 
olefiant  gas   exercises  ninety  times    the    absorption   of 
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a  whole  atmosphere  of  air.  The  deflection  produced  by 
the  tubeful  of  dry  air  is  here  taken  to  be  one  degree : 
it  is  probably  even  less  than  thia  infinitesimal  amount. 

The  table  also  informs  us  that  each  additional  inch  of 
olefiant  g^  produces  less  efifect  than  the  preceding  one. 
A  single  inch,  at  the  commencement,  intercepts  90  rays, 
but  a  second  inch  absorbs  only  33  additional  rays,  while 
the  addition  of  an  inch,  when  nine  inches  are  already  in  the 
tube,  effects  the  destruction  of  only  3  rays.  This  is  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  number  of  rays 
emitted  is  finite,  and  the  discharge  of  the  first  inch  of 
olefiant  gaa  amongst  them  has  bo  thinned  their  ranks,  that 
the  execution  produced  by  the  second  inch  is  naturally  lesB 
than  that  of  the  first.  This  execution  must  diminish,  ad 
the  number  of  rays  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  the  gas 
becomes  less;  until,  finally,  all  absorbable  rnys  being 
removed,  the  residual  heat  passes  through  the  gas  un- 
impeded.' 

But  supposing  the  quantity  of  gas  first  introduced 
to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  heat  intercepted  by  it 
is  a  vanishing  quantity,  compared  with  the  total  amount, 
we  might  then  reasonably  exj>ect  that,  for  some  time  at 
least,  the  quantity  of  heat  intercepted  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  gfas  present — that  a  double 
quantity  of  gas  would  produce  a  double  efifect,  a  treble 
quantity  a  treble  effect;  or,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
absorption  would,  for  a  time,  be  found  proportional  to  the 
density. 


'  A  wave  of  ether  starling  from  a  nidiint  point  in  lUl  directiom,  in  a 
uniform  m>^iam,  roDititnU-s  »  spherical  Bboll,  which  expands  with  thn 
Telocity  of  light  or  of  radiant  hoRt.  A  my  of  light,  or  a  rat/  of  he»t,  is  n 
line  perpendicnUr  to  the  ware,  and,  in  the  rnse  here  supposed,  the  rays 
wonld  bo  the  radii  of  the  Rphericil  sliell.  The  vord  '  ray,'  however,  is  used 
in  the  text,  to  aroid  circuml<^ution,  as  (qnivalpDt  to  the  term  unit  o/keat. 
Thus,  calling  the  amount  of  heat  intercepted  by  a  whole  atmo5phero  of  air 
I,  the  amoaat  intercepted  by  ^th  of  an  atmosphere  of  olefiant  gas  u  90. 
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To  test  this  idea,  we  will  maike  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  apparatus  omitted  in  the  general  description,  o  o 
(Plate  I.)  is  a  graduated  glass  tube,  the  end  of  which  dips 
into  the  basin  of  water  b.  The  tube  is  closed  above  by 
means  of  the  stopcock  r ;  d  dia  a  tube  containing  frag- 
ments of  chloride  of  calcium  which  dries  the  gas.  The 
tube  0  0  is  first  filled  with  water  up  to  the  cock  r,  and  the 
water  is  afterwards  carefully  displaced  by  olefiant  gas, 
introduced  in  bubbles  from  below.  The  gas  is  then 
admitted  into  the  experimental  cylinder,  and  as  it 
enters,  the  water  rises  in  o  o,  each  of  the  divisions  of 
which  representa  a  volume  of  3J5th  of  a  cubic  inch.  Suc- 
cessive measures  of  this  capacity  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  tube,  and  the  absorption  in  each  particular  case  is 
determined. 

In  the  f^iUowing  table,  the  first  column  contains  the 
quantity  of  gas  admitted  into  the  tube ;  the  second  eon- 
tains  the  corresponding  absorption ;  the  thirtl  column 
contains  the  absorption,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  proportional  to  the  density. 


Olefiant  Gas 

Unit-measoro,  ^th  of  a  cubic  inch. 

Ataorptlon 

raiotOM 

OtMrnd 

CklcolmUd 

1    .         . 

.        22         .         .         . 

.      2-3 

2    . 

.        48 

4-4 

3    . 

.       66 

6-8 

4    . 

.       8-8 

8-8 

6    . 

.     110 

.     11-0 

S    . 

.*      .     J3D 

.     18-3 

7    . 

.     148 

.     lS-4 

8    . 

.     168 

.     178 

9    . 

.     198 

.     19-8 

10    . 

.     220 

.    220 

11    . 

.     240 

.    34-3 

12    . 

.     25-4 

.     26-4 

IS    . 

.     290 

.     28S 

14    . 

.     80-2 

.    29  8 

IS    .        . 

.        .        .    33S 

,     .  sa-o 
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This  table  proves  the  correctness  of  tbe  surmise,  that 
when  very  small  quantities  of  the  gas  are  employed,  the 
absorption  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  density.  But 
consider  for  a  moment  the  tenuity  of  the  gas  with  which 
we  have  here  operated.  The  volimie  of  our  experimental 
tube  is  220  cubic  inches  ;  imagine j^th  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
gas  diffused  in  this  space,  and  you  have  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  calorihc  rays  passed  in  our  first  experi- 
ment. This  atmosphere  possesses  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
j-j-J-j-jth  that  of  ordinary  air.  It  would  depress  the  mer- 
curial column  connected  with  the  air-pump  not  more  than 
■j-J-j^th  of  an  English  inch.  Its  action,  however,  upon 
the  calorific  rays  is  perfectly  distinct,  being  more  than 
twice  that  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dry  air. 


BADIATION    THBOUOH    ETHEtt    VArOOn. 

But  the  absorptive  energy  of  olefiant  gas,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  foregoing  experiments, 
Fio.  101.  is  exceeileil  by  that  of  various  vapours,  the  action 
of  which  on  radiant  heat  is  now  to  be  illustrated. 
Tbis  glass  fla.sk,  o  (fig.  101),  is  provided  with  a 
brass  cap,  into  which  a  stopcock  can  be  screwed 
air-tight.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether 
is  poiu-ed  into  the  flask,  and  by  means  of  an 
air-pump,  the  air  which  fills  the  fl.isk  above  the 
liquid  is  completely  removed.  I  attach  the  flask 
to  the  experimental  tube,  which  is  now  exhausted 
— the  needle  pointing  to  zero — and  permit  the 
vapour  from  tbe  flask  to  enter  it.  The  mercury 
of  the  gauge  sinks,  and  when  it  is  depressed  one  inch, 
the  further  supply  of  vapour  is  stopped.  The  moment 
the  vapour  entered,  the  needle  moved,  and  it  now  points 
to  65°.  I  can  add  another  inch,  and  again  determine  the 
absorption ;  a  third  inch,  and  do  the  same.     The  absorp* 
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tions  effected  by  four  inches,  introduced  in  this  way,  are 
pivcn  in  the  following  table.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  corresponding  absorptions  of  olefiant  gas  are  placed  in 
the  third  column. 


Sulphuric  Ethei\ 

■wiiro  In  iDclin 
or  inerrary 
1 

A.bKirptlon 
.214 

of  olcdaiit  t(u 
.       90 

2 

.283 

.     123 

3 

.315 

.     142 

4 

.330 

.     134 

For  these  pressures  the  absoi-ption  of  radiant  heat  by 
the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  is  about  two  and  two-third 
times  the  absorption  by  olefiant  gas.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  proportionality  between  the  quantity  of  vapour  and 
the  absorption. 

But  reflections  similar  to  those  which  we  liave  ah'early 
applied  to  olefiant  gas  are  also  applicable  to  sulplumc 
ether.  Supposing  we  make  our  unit-measure  small 
enough,  the  number  of  rays  first  destroyed  will  vanish  in 
comparison  with  the  total  number,  and  prolxibiy,  for  a 
time,  the  absorption  will  be  directly  prop>rtional  to  the 
density.  To  examine  whether  this  is  the  ciise,  the  other 
portion  of  the  apparatus,  omitted  in  tlie  general  descrip- 
tion, was  made  use  of.  K  (Plate  I.)  is  one  of  the  small 
flasks  describod  a  moment  ago  (fig.  101),  with  a  brass  cap, 
which  is  closely  screwed  on  to  the  stopcock  c'.  Between 
the  cocks  c'  and  c,  the  latter  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  exporimental  tube,  is  the  chamber  M,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  accurately  determined.  The  flask  K  is  partially 
filled  with  ether,  the  air  above  the  liquid  and  that  dis- 
solved in  it  being  removed.  The  tube  s  s'  and  the 
chamber  m  being  exhausted,  the  cock  c  is  shut  off;  and  </ 
l>eing  turned  on,  the  chamber  M  ia  filled  with  pure  ether 
vapoiu-.     By  turning  </  off  and  c  on,    this   quantity   of 
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vapour  is  allowed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  experi- 
mental tube,  where  its  absorption  is  determined ;  successive 
measures  are  thus  sent  into  the  tube,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  each  is  noted. 

In  the  following  table,  the  unit-measure  made  use  of 
had  a  volume  of  j^th  of  a  cubic  inch. 


Sulphuric  Ether. 

Unit-msanTs,  j^th  of  a  cubic  inch. 

tam 

AbaorpUon 

ObM-red 

CklL-uUKd 

1 60      .         .        . 

.       4-6 

3 

• 

.      10-3 

9-S 

4 

• 

.     192 

.     18-4 

5 

.     24-6 

.    230 

S 

.     29-6 

.     270 

7 

.     84'6 

.    32-2 

8 

.     380 

.    86-8 

9 

.     44-0 

.    41  •* 

10 

.     46-2 

.    46-2 

11 

.     600 

.    60-6 

12 

.     628 

.     &5-2 

13 

.     650 

.     698 

14 

.     67-2 

.     64-4 

16      . 

.     69-4 

.     690 

We  here  find  that  the  proportion  between  density  and 
absorption  holds  sensibly  good  for  the  first  eleven  measures, 
after  which  the  deviation  from  proportionality  gradually 
aumgents. 

No  doubt,  for  smaller  measures  than  pj-oth  of  a  cubic 
inch,  the  above  law  holds  still  more  rigidly  true  ;  and  in  a 
suitable  locality  it  would  be  easy  to  determine,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  -j^jth  of  the  absorption  produced  by  tlie  first 
measure ;  this  would  correspond  to  ^fl'fl„th  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  vapour.  But,  before  entering  the  tube,  the  vapoiur 
had  only  the  tension  due  to  the  temperature  of  the 
laboratory,  namely  12  inches.     This  would  require  to  be 
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multiplied  by  2*5  to  bring  it  up  to  Uiatof  the  atmosphere. 
Hence,  the  ^  ^^  ^th  of  a  cubic  inch  would,  on  being  diffused 
through  a  tube  possessing  n  capacity  of  220  cubic 
inches,  have  a  pressure  of^^  x  -,'.y  x  TBW=>io'6  6o^fa  of  t'" 
atmosphere.  That  the  action  of  a  transparent  vapour  so 
attenuated  upon  radiant  Iieat  should  be  at  all  measurable 
is  simply  astounding. 

These  experiments  with  ether  and  olefiant  gas  show 
that  not  only  do  gaseous  bodies,  at  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  offer  an  impediment  to  the  transmission 
of  radiant  heat — not  only  are  the  interstitial  spaces  of 
such  gases  incompetent  to  allow  the  ethereal  undulations 
free  passage — but,  also,  that  after  their  density  has  been 
rendered  infinitesimal,  the  door  thus  opened  is  not  wide 
enough  to  let  all  the  undulations  through.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  the  individual  molecules,  thus 
sparsely  scattered,  which  enables  them  to  take  up  the 
motion  of  the  ethereal  waves.  Through  dry  air  the  heat- 
rays  pass  without  sensibly  warming  it ;  through  olefiant 
gas  and  ether  vapour  they  cannot  pass  thus  freely ;  but 
every  wave  withdrawn  from  the  radiant  beam  protluces  its 
equivalent  motion  in  the  body  of  the  absorbing  gas,  and 
raises  its  temperature.  It  is,  therefore,  a  case  of  trans- 
ference, not  of  anuibilatiun. 

Before  changing  the  source  of  heat  here  employed,  let 
us  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  action  of  a 
few  more  of  the  permanent  gases  on  radiant  heat.  To 
measure  the  quantities  introduced  into  the  experimental 
tube,  the  mercury  gauge  of  the  air-pump  is  employed. 
In  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  following  absorptions 
correspond  to  the  pressures  annexed  to  them ;  the  action 
of  a  full  atmosphere  of  air,  assumed  to  produce  a  deflection 
of  one  degree,  being  taken  as  imity : — 
16 
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Carbonic  Oxide 

• 

Ban  til  liichM 
olmarcarj 

A.t«orption 

OtMarTfld 

Colcnlatol 

0-6       . 

26      . 

.       26 

1-0       . 

.       6-6 

.      60 

1-6       . 

.       80 

.      7-6 

20       . 

.     10-0 

.     10-0 

2-6       . 

.     120 

.    lS-6 

80       . 

.     160 

.    16-0 

3:6       . 

.     J76 

.     17-6 

As  in  the  former  cases,  the  third  column  is  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  absorption  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  density  of  the  gas  ;  and  we  see  that  for  seven  mea- 
nires,  or  up  to  a  pressure  of  3*5  inches,  the  proportionality 
holds  strictly  good.  But  for  large  quantities  this  is  not 
the  case.  When,  for  instance,  the  unit-measure  is  5  inches, 
instead  of  half  an  inch,  we  obtain  the  following  result : — 


Piuuiim 
la  iDchot 

Abaorptloa 

OtMnad 

CUcultted 

6 

« 

« 

.     18 

•         ■         . 

.     18 

10 

. 

. 

.    S2'6      . 

. 

.     36 

15 

, 

• 

.     46 

•         • 

.     64 

Carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  nitrous  oside,  and 
other  gases,  though  differing  in  the  energy  of  their  absorp- 
tion, and  all  of  them  exceeding  carbonic  oxide,  exhibit 
when  small  and  large  quantities  are  used,  a  similar  deport- 
ment towards  radiant  heat. 

Tims,  then,  while  in  the  case  of  some  gases,  we  find  an 
almost  absolute  incompetence  on  the  part  of  their  atoms  to 
intercept  the  ethereal  waves,  the  molecules  of  other  gases, 
struck  by  these  same  uudulations,  absorb  their  motion, 
and  become  themselves  centres  of  heat.  We  have  now 
to  examine  whether  these  atoms  and  molecules  wluch  can 
accept  motion  from  the  ether  in  eiich  very  different 
degrees,  are  not  also  characterised  by  their  competency  to 
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impart  motion  to  the  ether  in  difiFerent  degrees ;  or,  to  use 
the  common  language,  having  learnt  something  of  the 
power  of  different  gases,  as  absorbers  of  radiant  heat,  we 
have  now  to  inquire  into  their  capacities  as  radiators. 

An  arrangement  is  before  you  by  means  of  which  we 
can  test  the  general  principle.  Finer  and  more  far- 
reaching  combinations  will  be  made  later  on.  P  (fig.  102) 
is  the  thermo-pile,  with  its  two  conical  reflectors ;    8  is  a 


Fia.102. 


double  screen  of  polished  tin  ;  A  is  an  argand  burner,  con- 
sisting of  two  concentric  perforated  rings ;  c  is  a  copper 
ball  which,  during  the  experiments,  is  heated  under  redness ; 
while  the  tulje  i  t  leads  to  a  gasholder.  "NMien  the  hot 
ball  c  is  placed  on  the  burner,  it  warms  the  air  in  contact 
witli  it;  an  ascending  current  is  thus  established,  which, 
to  some  extent,  acts  upon  tlie  pile.  To  neutralise  this 
action,  a  large  Leslie's  culie,  l,  filled  with  water,  a  few 
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degrees  above  the  air  in  temperature,  is  placed  before  the 
opposite  face  of  the  pile.  The  needle  being  thus  brought 
to  zero,  the  gas  to  be  experimented  on  is  forced,  by  a 
gentle  water  pressure,  through  the  orifices  of  the  bumer ; 
it  meets  the  ball  c,  glides  along  its  surface,  and  ascends 
in  a  warm  current,  in  front  of  the  pile.  The  rays  from 
the  heated  gas  issue  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  against 
the  pile,  and  the  consequent  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  radiation. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  column 
of  the  following  table  headed '  Kadiation ; '  the  numbers  there 
recorded  marking  the  extreme  limits  to  which  the  needle 
swung,  when  the  rays  from  the  gas  fell  upon  the  pile : — 


Kiullatfon. 

Alaoiptloa. 

Air  . 

InMuiblo 

lownmbl* 

Oxygen    . 

■        It        • 

•         n 

Kitrogca  . 

•        »»        *         . 

•        If 

Hydrogc-n 

»i        •         - 

•        t» 

Carbonic  oxiiJo 

.      12"     . 

.    18» 

Ciirbonic  iiciJ  . 

.      18      .         . 

.    26 

NitrouB  oxitlo  . 

.      29       . 

.     44 

Oleftant  gita 

.      63       . 

.     01 

In  the  second  column  of  figures,  under  the  head 
•Absorption,'  are  placed  the  deflections  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  gases  here  employed,  at  a  common 
tension  of  5  inches.  A  comparison  of  the  two  columns 
shows  us  that  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
that  the  molecule  which  is  competent  to  hUercept  radiant 
heat,  is  competent  in  a  proportionate  degree  to  generate 
i-a.diant  heat.  That,  in  short,  a  capacity  to  accept  motion 
from  the  lumiuiferous  ether,  and  to  impart  motion  to  it, 
by  gaseous  bodies,  are  correlative  properties. 

And  here,  be  it  remarked,  we  are  relieved  from  all 
considerations  regarding  the  influence  of  cohesion  on  the 
results.  In  solids  and  liiiuids  the  particles  are  more  or 
less  in  thrall,  and  cannot  lie  considered  as  individually 
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free.  The  difference  in  point  of  radiative  and  absorptive 
power,  between  alum  and  rock-salt,  for  example,  might  be 
fairly  regarded  as  due  to  their  character  as  aggregates, 
held  together  by  crystallising  force.  But  the  difference 
between  olefiant  gas  and  atmospheric  air  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way  ;  it  is  a  difference  dependent  on  the 
individual  molecules  of  these  substances;  and  thus,  our 
experiments  with  gases  and  vapours  probe  the  question  of 
atoniic  constitution  to  a  depth  quite  unattainable  with 
solids  and  liquids. 


FmiTHEB  EXPSBIHEKTS   ON   OASES. 

I  have  refrained,  thus  faj,  from  giving  you  as  full  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  gases  and 
vapours  as  the  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  thus 
far  described  would  enable  me  to  do ;  knowing  that  re- 
sults obtained  with  another  apparatus  were  in  reserve, 
which  would  better  illustrate  the  subject.  This  second 
arrangement  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  first,  only 
two  changes  of  importance  being  made  in  it.  The  first  is 
that,  instead  of  making  a  cube  of  boiUng  water  the  source 
of  heat,  a  plate  of  copper  is  employed,  against  which  a 
thin  steady  gas-flame  from  a  Bunsen's  burner  is  caused  to 
play,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  plate  to  about  270'  C. 
The  heated  plate  forms  the  back  of  our  new  front  chamber, 
which  latter  can  be  exhausted  independently,  as  before. 
The  second  alteration  is  the  substitution  of  a  tube  of  glass 
of  the  same  diameter,  and  2  feet  8  inches  long,  for  the 
tube  of  brass  s  s',  Plate  I.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus  remain  as  before.  The  gases  were  introduced 
in  the  manner  already  described  into  the  experimental 
tube,  and  from  the  galvanometric  deflection  consequent 
on  the  entrance  of  each  gas,  its  absorption  was  cal- 
culated. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  relative  absorptions  of 
several  gases,  at  a  common  pressure  of  one  atiliosphere. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  dififerences  between  air  and 
the  other  gases  would  be  still  greater  if  the  brass  tube  had 
been  employed ;  but  the  use  of  it  would  have  excluded 
the  corrosive  gases  mentioned  in  the  table. 

AbtOTptlon  Kt 
Nuns  10  tochu  pnMnn 

Air 1 

Ox}'gon 1 

Nitrogen      ......  1 

Hydrcigon 1 

Chlorine 39 

Uydrochloric  scid         ....  62 

Curbonie  oxide 90 

Carbonic  acid 90 

NitTona  oxide S55 

Sulphide  of  h;dn>gen    ....  390 

Manh  gsa 403 

Sulphurous  acid 710 

Oloflsnt  Raa 070 

Anunonia     ......  1I9S 

The  most  powerful  and  delicate  tests  yet  applied  have  | 
not  enabled  me  to  establish  a  difference  between  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air.  The  absorption  of  these 
substances  is  exceedingly  small — prolmbly  even  smaller 
than  I  have  assumed  it.  The  more  perfectly  the  aboTe- 
named  gases  are  purified,  the  more  closely  does  their 
action  approach  to  that  of  a  vacuum.  And  who  can  say 
that  the  best  drying  apparatus  is  perfect  ?  We  cannot 
even  say  that  siilpburic  acitl,  however  pure,  may  not  yield 
a  modicum  of  vapour  to  the  gases  passing  through  it,  and 
thus  make  the  absorption  by  those  gases  appear  greater 
than  it  ought.  Stopcocks  also  must  be  greased,  and 
hence  may  contribute  an  infinitesimal  impmity  to  the  air 
passing  through  them.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  if  any  further  advance  should  be  made  in  the 
purification  of  the  more  feebly  acting  gases,  it  will  only 
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serve  to  augment  the  euonnous  differences  of  absorption 
here  exhibited. 

Ammonia,  at  the  tension  of  an  atmosphere,  exerts  an 
absorption  at  least  1,195  times  that  of  air.  When  a  metal 
screen  is  interposwl  between  the  pile  and  the  experimental 
tube  filled  with  this  gas,  the  needle  moves  a  little,  but  fo 
little  that,  unless  quite  close,  you  entirely  fail  to  see  it. 
What  does  this  prove  ?  It  proves  that  the  ammonia  which, 
within  our  glass  tube,  is  as  transparent  to  light  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  so  opaque  to  the  heat  radiating  from  our 
source,  that  the  addition  of  a  plate  of  metal  hardly  aug- 
ments its  opacity.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that 
a  layer  three  feet  in  depth  of  this  light  transparent  gas,  is 
really  as  black  to  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  as  if  the 
experimental  tube  were  filled  with  ink,  pitch,  or  any  other 
impervious  substance. 

With  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air,  the  action 
of  a  whole  atmosphere  is  so  small,  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  attempt  to  determine  the  action  of  a  fractional 
part  of  an  atmosphere.  Could  we,  however,  make  such  a 
determination,  the  dilference  between  them  and  the  other 
gases  would  come  out  still  more  forcibly  than  in  the  last 
table.  In  the  case  of  the  energetic  gases,  wc  know  that 
the  calorific  rays  are  most  copio\isly  absorbed  by  the  por- 
tion of  gas  which  first  enters  the  experimental  tube ;  the 
quantities  which  enter  last,  producing,  in  many  cases,  a 
merely  infinitesimal  efiTect.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  com- 
paring the  gases  at  a  common  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
we  were  to  compare  them  at  a  common  pressure  of  an  inch, 
we  shoiUd  doubtless  find  the  diflerence  between  the  least 
absorbent  and  the  most  absorbent  gases  greatly  augmented. 
We  have  already  learned  that,  when  the  absorption  is  small, 
the  quantity  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  amotmt  of 
gas  present.  Assuming  this  to  be  true  for  air,  and  for 
the  other  feeble  gases  referred  to ;  taking,  that  is,  their 
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absorption  at  1  inch  of  pressure  to  Ije  -^^^h  of  that  at  30 
inches,  and  calling  this  unity  ;  we  have  the  following  com- 
parative results.  It  will  be  understoo(i  that  in  every  case, 
except  the  first  four,  the  absorption  of  1  inch  of  the  gaa 
was  determined  by  direct  experiment : — 

BelatlTC  BbwrpUon  at 
Nmt  1  Inch  proMun 

Air 1 

Oxygon 1 

Nitrogen 1 

Hydrogen I 

Cblorino 60 

Bromine      .        .         ....  160 

Carbonic  oxide 7S0 

Curbonic  acid 972 

Uydrobromic  acid        ....  IOCS 

Nitric  oxido 1S90 

Nitrous  oxido 1860 

Sulphide  of  bydrogen  ....  2100 

Ammonia 6460 

OlefiAnt  gHS 6U30 

Sulphtmnu  scid 6480 

What  extraordinary  difierences  in  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  molecules  of  various  gases  do  the  above 
results  reveal  I  For  every  ray  intercepted  by  air,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  or  nitrogen — ammonia  intercepts  5,460  ; 
olefiant  gas  6,030 ;  while  sulphurous  acid  destroys  6,480. 
With  such  results  before  us,  we  can  hardly  help  trying, 
with  the  eye  of  intellect,  to  discern  the  physical  qualities 
on  which  these  vast  differences  depend.  Is  the  hope  un- 
warranted, that  we  may  ultimately  make  radiant  heat  such 
a  feeler  of  atomic  constitution,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
infer  from  its  action,  the  mechanism  of  the  molecules 
themselves  ? 

Have  we,  even  now,  no  glimpse  of  a  relation  between 
absorption  and  atomic  constitution  ?  You  remember  our 
experiments  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  bow  feebly  they 
radiated  and  how  feebly  they  absorbed.   We  heated  them  bj 
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boiling  water  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  imparled,  by  the  contact  of 
the  hot  water,  motion  to  their  atoms ;  and  found  this  motion 
to  be  transferred  with  extreme  slowness  to  the  luminiferous 
ether.  Tliat  the  atoms  of  these  bodies  move  with  scarcely 
any  resistance  throiifrh  the  ether  which  surrounds  them, 
may  also  be  inferred  from  the  length  of  time  wliich  they 
require  to  cool  in  vacuo.  But  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  motion  which  the  atoms  possess,  and  which  they  are 
incompetent  to  transfer  to  the  ether,  is  imparted,  by  con- 
tact, to  a  coat  of  varnish,  or  of  chalk,  or  of  lampblack,  or 
even  to  flannel  or  velvet,  glass  or  earthenware,  these  bodies, 
being  good  radiators,  rapidly  transfer  the  motion. 

In  what  respect  do  those  good  radiators  differ  from  the 
metals  referred  to?  In  one  profoimd  particular — the 
metals  are  dements ;  the  others  are  compounds.  In  the 
metals,  the  atoms  vibrate  singly ;  in  the  varnish,  velvet, 
earthenware,  and  glass,  they  vibrato  in  groups.  And  now, 
in  bodies  as  diverse  from  the  metals  as  can  possibly  be 
conceived,  we  find  the  same  significant  fact  making  its 
appearance.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air,  are 
elements,  or  mixtures  of  elements,  and,  both  as  regards 
radiation  and  absorption,  their  feebleness  is  declared. 
They  vibrate  in  the  ether,  with  scarcely  any  loss  of 
energy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  position  of 
chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  last  table.  Chlorine  is  an 
extremely  dense  and  also  a  coloureii  gas  ;  bromine  is  a  far 
more  densely-coloured  vapour ;  still  we  find  them,  as  re- 
gards perviousness  to  the  heat  of  oiu-  source,  standing 
above  every  transparent  compound  gas  in  the  table.  The 
act  of  combination  with  hydrogen  produces,  in  the  case  of 
each  of  these  substances,  a  transparent  compound ;  bat 
the  chemical  act,  which  augments  the  transparency  to 
light,  augmentA   the  opacity  to  invisible  heat.     Hydro- 
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chloric  acid  absorbs  more  than  chlorine ;  and  bydrobromio 
acid  absorbs  more  than  bromine. 

Further,  the  element  bromine  is  here  in  tlie  liqtiid 
condition.  Placed  in  this  glass  cell  it  cuts  off  utterly 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  But  when  a  candle  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  cell,  and  a  thermo-electric  pile 
behind  it,  the  prompt  movement  of  the  needle  declares 
the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through  the  bromine.  This  heat 
consists  entirely  of  the  obscure  rays  of  the  candle,  for  the 
light,  as  stated,  is  utterly  cut  off.  Let  us  remove  the 
candle,  and  put  in  its  place  a  copper  tmll,  heated  not 
quite  to  redness.  The  needlo  at  once  flies  to  its  stops, 
showing  the  transparency  of  the  bromine  to  the  lieat 
emitted  by  the  bull.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  close 
our  eyes  against  this  convergent  evidence  that  the  free 
atoms  swing  with  ease  in  the  ether,  while  when  grouped 
by  chemical  union  into  oscillating  systems,  they  cause  its 
waves  to  swell;  imparting  to  it  an  amount  of  motion 
quite  beyond  their  power  to  communicate  as  long  as  they 
remained  uucombine<l.' 

But  it  will  occur  to  you,  no  doubt,  that  lampblack, 
which  is  an  elementary  substance,  is  one  of  the  beat 
absorlxTS  and  radiat^ors  in  nature.  Let  us  examine  this 
substance  a  little.  Ordinary  lampblack  contains  many 
impurities ;  it  has  various  hydrocarbons  condensed  within 
it,  and  these  hydrocarbons  are  powerful  absorbers  and 
radiators.  Lampblack,  therefore,  as  hitherto  applied, 
can  hardly  Ije  considered  an  element  at  all.  I  have, 
however,  had  the  hydrocarbons  in  great  part  removed,  by 
carrying  through  red-hot  lampblack  a  current  of  chlorine 
gas:  but  the  purified  substance  still  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  radiator  and  absorber.     Well  what  i«  lampblack  ? 


'  I  should  like  to  rcserro  my  opinion  lu  to  th«  conipanitive  strength  of 
the  radiation  of  the  molecule  as  a  irbolo,  and  that  of  iti  constttouit 
atom*. 
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Chemists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  an  nllotropic  form  of  tho 
diamond  :  here,  in  fact,  is  a  diamond  reduced  to  charcoal 
by  intense  heat.  Now  the  allotropic  condition  has  long 
been  defined  as  due  to  a  diflference  of  molecular  arrange- 
ment; hence,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  arrangement, 
which  causes  such  a  marked  physical  difference  between 
lampblack  and  diamond,  may  consist  of  an  atomic  grouping, 
which  causes  the  body  to  act  on  radiant  heat  as  if  it  were 
a  compound.  Such  an  arrangement  of  an  element,  though 
exceptional,  is  quite  conceivable ;  and  it  will  afterwards 
be  shown  that  this  is  actually  and  eminently  tho  case  as 
regards  ozone — an  allotropic  form  of  our  higlily  ineffectual 
oxygen. 

But,  in  reality,  lampblack  is  not  so  impervious  as  you 
might  suppose  it  to  be.  Melloni  has  shown  it  to  be 
transparent,  in  an  unexpected  degree,  to  radiant  heat 
emanating  from  a  low  source,  and  the  experiment  now  to 
\je  performed  will  more  than  corroborate  his.  This  plate 
of  rock-salt,  by  being  held  over  a  smoky  lamp,  has  been  so 
thickly  coated  with  soot  that  it  does  not  allow  a  trace  of 
light  from  the  most  brilliant  gas  jet  to  pass  through  it. 
Between  the  smoked  plate  and  a  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  serve  as  our  soiu-ce  of  heat,  I  place  a  screen, 
the  thermo-electric  pile  being  at  the  other  side  of  the 
smoked  plate.  When  the  screen  is  withdrawn,  the  needle 
moves  from  zero,  its  final  and  permanent  deflection  Iwing 
52°.  I  now  cleanse  the  salt  perfectly,  and  determine  the 
radiation  throi^h  the  unsmoked  plate — the  deflection  is 
71°.  But  the  value  of  the  deflection  52°,  expressed  with 
reference  to  oiur  usual  unit,  is  85,  and  the  value  of  71°, 
or  the  total  radiation,  ia  about  222.  Hence,  the  whole 
radiation  is  to  the  radiation  through  the  soot  as 

222  :  85  =  100  :  38 
that  is  to  say,  38  per  cent,  of  tho  incident  heat  has  been 
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transmitted  bj  the  layer  of  lampblack.  We  shall  have  to 
deal  Biibsequently  with  far  more  impressive  illustrations 
of  the  diathermancy  of  opaque  bodies  than  that  here  ex- 
hibited by  lampblack. 


FDKTHER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  VAPODBS. 


I  have  now  to  bring  before  you  some  new  experiments 
on  vapours,  executed  with  the  apparatus  last  descril)ed. 
A  number  of  flasks  were  prepared,  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
common  test-tubes,  each  of  which  was  provided  with  a 
Bcrew-cap  carefully  cemented  on  to  it,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  could  be  attached  to  a  stopcock,  and  thus  con- 
nect-ed  with  the  experimental  tube.  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion was  this  :  The  liquid  was  introduced  into  the  flask  by 
means  of  a  small  glass  funnel .  A  stopcock  was  tlien  attached 
to  the  flask,  and  connected  with  a  second  air-pump, 
kept  always  at  hand.  The  air  above  the  liquid  was  re- 
moved, and  the  air  dissolved  in  it  allowed  to  bubble 
away,  until  nothing  remained  but  the  pure  liquid  below 
and  the  pure  vapour  above  it.  The  stopcock  was  then  shut 
off,  and  the  flask  united  to  the  experimental  tul>e.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  experimental  tube  being  complete,  and 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  at  zero,  the  cock  attached 
to  the  flask  was  turned  on,  and  the  mercury  gauge  carefully 
observed  at  the  same  time.  No  bubbling  of  tlie  liquid  wj« 
in  any  case  permitted.  The  vapour  entered  silently  and 
without  the  slightest  commotion  ;  and  when  the  mercurial 
column  was  depressed  to  the  extent  required,  the  vapour 
was  promptly  intercepted. 

The  energy  with  which  the  needle  moves  the  moment 
a  strong  vapour  enters  is  so  extraordinary  that,  lest  the 
shock  ag;unst  them  should  derange  the  magnetism  of  the 
astatic  pair,  I  have  had  to  remove  the  stops  which  arrested 
the  swing  of  the  needle  at  90°.     It  often  swings  far  beyond 
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a  quadrant ;  and  after  it  has  come  finally  and  permanently 
to  rest,  its  position  is  observed  in  the  following  manner : 
The  dial  of  the  galvanometer  lieing  well  illuminated,  a 
looking-glass  is  placed  behind  the  instrument,  at  such  an 
angle  that  when  looked  at  horizontally  the  image  of  the 
dial  is  clearly  seen.  This  image  is  observerl  by  a  good 
telescope  fixed  at  a  distance  of  1 1  feet  from  the  gal- 
vanometer. Attached  to  the  needle  and  in  continuation 
of  it,  is  a  bit  of  glass  fibre  of  extreme  fineness,  blackened 
with  Indian  ink.  This  index  ranges  over  the  graduated 
circle,  and  by  means  of  it  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  degree 
can  be  easily  read  oflf.  Previous  experiments  had  taught 
me  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  too  near  the  delicately 
suspended  needle.  In  this  way,  the  vapours  of  the  sub- 
stances mentioned  in  the  next  table  have  been  examined 
at  pressures  of  0*1,  0-.5,  aud  1  inch,  respectively. 


Atjsorptlon  of  Vapoan 

att 

i«pmnina 

0-1 

0-» 

I'D 

Bisulpliide  of  carbon   .         .        .15 

47 

62 

Iodide  of  methyl . 

.       35 

147 

242 

Benzol 

60 

182 

267 

Chloroform . 

85 

182 

236 

Methylic  nicohol 

.     109 

SOU 

590 

Amyleno 

182 

635 

823 

Salphuric  ether  .        . 

300 

710 

870 

Alcohol       ,        . 

325 

622 

Formic  ether 

480 

870 

1076 

Acetic  ether 

fiOO 

080 

1105 

Propionate  of  ethyl 

.     606 

070 

Bonicic  ethor 

620 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  results  recorded  in  this 
table  of  transparent  vapours  with  the  action  of  the  dark 
coloured  vapour  of  bromine.  The  absorption  of  bromine 
vapour  at  1  inch  pressure  is  about  6,  and  at  0"1  of  an  inch 
pressure  would  probably  not  exceed  1  ;  hence  at  0-1  of  an 
inch  pressure,  bisulphide  of  carbon  exerts  probably  15 
times  the  absorlient  power  of  bromine  ;  but  bisulphide  of 
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carbon  is  tbe  feeblest  of  tbe  compound  vapours  hitherto 
discovererl.  Tlie  strongest  of  these,  boracic  ether,  has, 
according  to  the  above  estimate,  and  at  the  pressure 
stated,  more  than  600  times  tbe  absorbing  energy  of  the 
strongly-coloured  bromine. 

Tlie  whole  of  tbe  numbers  in  the  alwve  table  are  re- 
ferred to  atmospheric  air  as  unity ;  0*1  of  an  inch  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  vapour,  for  example,  absorbs  15  times  as 
much  as  a  whole  atmosphere  of  air.  Let  us  compare,  for 
an  instant,  the  action  of  boracic  ether  with  that  of  air. 
We  arrive  at  an  approximate  comparison  in  this  way. 
The  absorption  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  boracic  ether  is 
something  more  than  that  of  a  whole  inch  of  methylic 
alcohol ;  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  methylic  alcohol 
to  one-tenth,  we  reduce  it«  absorption  from  590  to  109. 
The  absorption  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  boracic  ether  is 
620° ;  suppose  its  absorption  to  diminish  with  diminished 
quantity  in  the  proportion  of  methylic  alcohol,  we  should 
then  have  for  0-0 1  of  an  inch  of  boracic  ether  an  absorption 
of  111  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  gp'^pth  of  an  atmosphere  of 
boracic  ether,  we  should  have  an  action  111  times  that  of 
a  whole  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or 
atmospheric  air. 

With  the  transparent  elementary  gases  it  is  impossible 
to  measure  directly  the  absorption  of  0*  I  of  an  inch  ;  but 
assuming,  as  before,  that  up  to  an  absorption  of  1  the 
effect  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gas  present,  the 
absorption  of  each  of  the  elementary  gases,  at  a  pressure 
of  O'l  of  an  inch,  would  be  about  0"0033 ;  hence  the  ab- 
sorption of  boracic  ether  at  0*1  of  an  inch  pressure  Ib  to 
that  of  air  at  the  same  pressure  as 

620  :  0-0033, 

which  would  give  to  the  ether  an  absorbing  energy 
186,000  times  that  of  air. 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  the  blackness  of  ammonia  at 
80  inches  pressure.  Keferring  to  the  table  on  page  346, 
ita  absorption  is  found  to  be  1 1 95.  In  the  last  tsible  the 
vapour  of  acetic  ether,  imder  only  one-thirtieth  of  the 
pressure  of  the  ammonia,  produces  apparently  the  same 
effect;  its  abfiorption  is  also  1195.  Such  facts  give  one 
entirely  new  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  gaseous  matter ; 
and  our  wonder  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  results  to  be 
recorded  further  on. 


At  an  early  stage  of  these  inquiries,  the  danger  of  a 
change  of  reflective  power  occurring  on  the  interior  surface 
of  the  experimental  tul^e  was  forced  on  my  attention. 
Wishing  to  try  the  action  of  chlorine  on  radiant  heat,  I 
admitted  a  quantity  of  the  gas  into  the  polished  tube. 
The  needle  was  deflected  with  prompt  energy,  but  on 
pumping  out  it  refused  to  return  to  its  first  position.  To 
cleanse  the  tul>e  dry  air  was  introduced  into  it  ten  times 
in  succession ;  but  the  needle  continued  to  point  persist- 
ently to  the  40th  degree  from  zero.  The  cause  was  at 
once  surmised ;  the  chlorine  had  attacked  the  polished 
metal  and  partially  destroyed  its  reflecting  power,  the 
stoppage  of  the  radiant  heat  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  itself 
being  the  cause  of  the  observed  deflection.  For  subsequent 
experimenta  the  interior  of  the  tube  had  to  be  carefully 
repulished. 

Some  of  those  who  have  followed  me  in  these  re- 
searches do  not  appear  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  labour 
of  verification  expended  on  them ;  otherwise,  I  imagine, 
greater  caution  would  have  been  employed  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiments.  In  reference  to  the  present 
point,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that,  though 
no  gas  or  vapour  previously  examined  had  produced  a 
permanent  efi'ect  of  the  kind  observed  with  chlorine,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  a  change  of  reflective 
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power  within  the  tube  bad  not  vitiated  the  otber  results. 
With  the  permanent  gases,  this  suspicion  was  immediately 
ect  at  rest :  bat  a  real  cause  of  anxiety  was  the  possible 
precipitation  of  the  vapours  examined  on  the  polished 
interior  surface  of  the  tube.  Such  precipitation  might 
damage  the  reflector  without  producing  the  permanent 
effect  of  chlorine.  I  therefore  resolved  to  abolish  the  re- 
flecting surface,  and  test  the  results  with  imreflected  heat. 
A  length  of  two  feet  of  the  brass  experimental  tube  was 
therefore  coated  carefully  on  the  inside  with  lampblack, 
BO  ua  practically  to  destroy  its  reflective  power.  With  it 
were  determined  the  absorptions  of  all  the  vapours  previ- 
ously examined,  at  a  common  pressure  of  0*3  of  an  inch. 
A  general  corroboration  was  all  here  aimed  at,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  slight  discrepancies  which  the  measure- 
ments exhibit  would  disappear,  or  be  accoimted  for,  by  a 
11  more  careful  examination. 
In  the  following  table  the  results  obtained  with  the 
blackened  tube  and  with  the  polished  tube  are  placed  side 
by  Hide,  the  pressure  in  the  former  case  being  three-tenths 
and  in  the  latter  five-tenths  of  an  inch. 


Absorption 

per  100 

Blnekcned  Tnbe 

Bright  Tab* 

Vnpout 

0-3  prswun 

0-6  pitftan 

Biaulpliido  of  carbon  . 

6 

21 

23 

Iodide  of  methyl 

.     15-8 

60 

71 

Benzol 

.     176 

78 

79 

Chloroform 

.     17fi 

89 

79 

Iodide  of  ctbyl   . 

.     21-5 

94 

97 

Wood-Bpirit 

.     26o 

123 

120 

Mothylic  alcohol 

.    29 

ns 

131 

Chloride  of  amyl 

.    30 

1S7 

136 

Amylcne    . 

.     31-8 

147 

US 

The  onler  of  absorption  is  here  shown  to  be  exactly 
the  sjime  in  botli  tubes,  tlie  quantity  intercepted  in  the 
bright  tube  being  in  general  about  4^  times  that  absorbed 
in  the  black  one.    In  the  third  column,  indeed,  I  have 
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placed  the  numbers  contained  in  the  first  column  multi- 
plied by  4'5.  Tliese  results  completely  dissipate  the  sus- 
picion that  the  effects  observed  with  the  polished  tube 
could  be  due  to  a  change  of  the  reflecting  power  of  its 
inner  surface  through  the  contact  of  that  surface  with  the 
vapours  employed. 

It  is  easy  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  absorption  of 
radiant  heat  by  the  stronger  vapours.  An  open  tulx)  will 
answer  the  purpose,  when  quantitative  results  are  not 
sought.  The  tube  may  even  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
vapoiu-  discliarged  from  a  slit  in  the  open  air  between 
the  pile  and  the  source.  A  few  specimen  results  obtained  in 
this  rough  way  will  sufEce  for  illustration.  Two  cubes  of 
Iwiling  water  were  employed,  and  in  the  usual  manner 
the  needle  was  brought  to  zero.  Dry  air  was  then  urged 
from  a  gas  bag  (a  common  bellows  would  answer  the  same 
purpose )  through  a  U-tuhe  containing  fragments  of  glass, 
moistened  with  the  liquid  whose  vapour  was  to  be  ex- 
amined. Tlie  mixed  air  and  vapour  were  discharged  in 
the  open  air  in  front  of  the  pile,  and  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle  was  noted. 

Vapour  dlwJuugwl  Limit  ot  iwliiff 

In  opuo  air  ot  naadle 

Sulphuric  ether 118° 

Formic  ether .117 

Acetic  othor 02 

Amylono         .         .         .         .         .         .91 

ISisulphido  of  carbon      ....      61 

Tulerio  ether 33 

BeDiol 31 

Alcohol 31 

The  influence  of  volatility  here  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention.  The  action  of  course  depends  on  the  amount 
of  vapour  discharged,  a  qtiantity  directly  dependent  on 
the  volatility  of  the  liquid.  It  is  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  volatility  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  here  able  to 
transcend  the  far  more  energetic  alcohol. 
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APPENDIX  TO   LECTURE  XU. 


I  GIVE  hero  a  brief  indication  of  the  method  of  calibrating 
tlio  galvanometer  rccommcniied  by  Melloni : — 

Fra.  103.  Two   small  vessels,  v  v,   half- 

filled  with  mercury,  are  connected 
by  two  short  wires,  with  the  ex- 
tremities 0  a  of  the  galvanometer. 
If,  by  means  of  a  wire  r,  a  com- 
munication bo  established  between 
tbo  two  vessels,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  circulating  in  the  gal- 
vanometer will  bo  thas  diminished, 
and  with  it  the  deflection  of  tho 
needle. 

Supposing  that  by  varying  the  qnantity  of  heat  falling  on 
tho  pile  wo  obtain  a  scries  of  deflections  by  the  whole  carrent  of 

i°,  9°,  li?,  16°,  20°,  24°; 

and  that  when  tho  branch  wire  is  introdacod,  these  deflections 
fall  to 

1',  2°,  3°,  4',  6',  6°; 

then,  the  whole  currents  are  to  the  reduced  currenbi,  respec- 
tively, OS  4  :  1.  This  ratio  of  tha  currents  m  maintained ;  but 
tho  ratio  of  the  dtjlceti'jiis  is  not.  If,  for  example,  the  reduced 
current  produce  a  deflection  of  12°,  tho  whole  current  will 
not  produce  a  deflection  of  12°  X  4  =  48°,  but  only  of  41°. 
If  tho  reduced  current  produce  a  deflection  of  10°,  the  deflec- 
tion by  tho  whole  current  will  not  bo  Gi",  but  46°.  It  20°  be 
tho  deflection  of  tho  reduced  current,  that  of  tjio  whole  current 
wifl  not  bo  80°,  but  50°.  If  24°  bo  tho  sraallor  deflection,  the 
larger  one  will  not  be  96°,  but  only  .53°.  Making  one  of  tbo 
lower  degrees  our  unit,  we  should  have,  in  tho  cases  here  con- 
sidered,  the  following  relations ; — 


Deaectioiw  .        .1°,  8°.  10°,  16",  20°,  26°  .  . 
Unit!  .        .        .      1,    6,     10,     16,    20,    25  .  . 


.  41».  48°,  60°,  68°. 
.    48,    64,    80,     ao. 
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AcmoM  or  ooonoos  svnmxcta  ufon  iusukt  hbat — AcnoN  or  oiomb 

VIOK  IUS14KT  tOAT — DETKBIflNATlON  OF  TIOI  RADUTtON  AND  ABSORPTION 

or  OAan  avd  tapodbs  withoot  ant  sotritcB  op  usat  extsbnal  to 

TKK  OASEOrS  BODT— PTKAMIC  RADUTION  AKD  ABSOKPTIOK — BASUTIOM 
TH110D0B  TDB  EABTh's  ATXOSFIUUIB — ItnTLDEKCB  Or  TUB  AQUIODS 
TAFOCB  OF  THE  ATMOSFKSUl  ON  BADIANT  HBAT — OONNBCTIOK  Or  TBI 
BADIAKT  AND  ABSOKBINT  rOWIB  Or  AQOaODS  TAFODB  WITn  lOmOSO 
LOGICAI.  mZNOMXNA. 

APPEKDIS: — FDBTKIB  DKTAIIS  07  TBI  ACTIOH  OW  BVHID  AIB. 


ACTION    OC   FEUFUMES   ON   RADIANT   HEAT. 

SCENTS  and  effluvia  generally  Lave  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  obser%'ant  men,  and  they  have  formed 
favourite  illustrations  of  the  '  di\  isibility  of  matter.'  No 
chemist  ever  weighed  the  perfume  of  a  rose;  but  in 
radiant  heat  we  have  a  test  more  refined  than  the  chemist's 
balance.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  odours,  and  see  whether 
they,  notwithstanding  their  almost  infinite  attenuation, 
do  not,  like  the  vapours,  exercise  a  measurable  influence 
on  radiant  heat. 

We  will  operate  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  number  of 
small  and  equal  squares  of  bibulous  paper  are  rolled  up 
80  afl  to  form  little  cylinders,  each  about  two  inches  in 
length.  Each  paper  cylinder  is  (hen  moistened  by  dipping 
one  end  of  it  into  an  aromatic  oil ;  the  oil  creeps  by  capil- 
lary attraction  through  the  paper,  until  the  whole  of  the 
roll  becomes  moist.     The  roll  is  introduced  into  a  glaaa 
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tube,  of  a  diameter  which  enables  the  paper  crliDder  to 
fill  it  without  beinfj  squeezed,  and  between  the  drying 
iipimnitiis  nnd  the  exhausted  experimental  tube  is  pliioed 
tlir  tiilio  cnutaiiiinp  the  scented  paper.  By  the  turning  of 
II  cock,  dry  nir  is  drawn  gently  through  the  folds  of  the 
hat  united  paper.  The  air,  laden  with  the  perfume,  passes 
fiirwani  into  tlie  experimental  tube.  The  heat  absorbed 
by  one  atmoiiphcre  of  dry  air  we  assume  to  be  unitj ;  and 
any  ndditiunul  al>sorption  which  these  experiments  reveal 
m«ii*t  lie  thie  to  tlie  scent  which  accompanies  the  air. 

The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  ab- 
Horption  of  t1u>  substances  mentioned  in  it,  with  reference 
to  the  unit  just  mentions<l. 


Perfumea. 

Nnnte  of  |>crfiim«  Ataorptkm 

ratdiouii no 

8tad»l-wood 93 

Qamnlum 33 

OilofoloTM 34 

OttoofroiM 37 

Bargmnot      ......  44 

Ncroli 47 

Lnvendrr 80 

LomoD  ...         .        .        .        .  6S 

rortugnl 67 

Tbymo 68 

nowmuy 74 

Oil  of  liiurcl 80 

Ciimomili)  fluwcrs 87 

Owsia 109 

Spikonnrtl 35S 

Aniseed S72 

The  number  of  at^ms  of  air  bore  in  the  tube,  in  com- 
parison with  the  molecules  of  the  odours,  must  be  regarded 
as  almost  infinite ;  et  ill  tbe  latter,  thinly  scattered  as  they 
are,  intercept  from  30  to  372  times  the  quantity  of  radiant 
heat  absorbed  by  the  uir.     It  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
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on  the  quantities  of  matter  implicated  in  these  re- 
sults. I'robably  they  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by 
millions  to  bring  them  up  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments  on  the  essential  oilx, 
others  were  made  on  aromatic  herbs.  A  number  of  such 
were  obtained  from  Covent  Garden  Market.  They  were 
dry,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  not  green,  but  withered.  Still,  I  fear  the 
results  obtained  with  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  faidtless, 
on  account  of  the  probable  admixture  of  aqueous  vapour. 
The  aromatic  parts  of  the  plants  were  stuffed  into  a  glass 
tube  eighteen  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Previous  to  connecting  them  with  the  experimental 
tube,  they  were  attached  to  a  second  air-pump,  and  dry 
air  was  carried  over  them  for  some  minutes.  They  were 
then  connected  with  the  experimental  cylinder,  and 
treated  as  the  essential  oils;  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  instead  of  two,  was 
occupied  by  tiie  herbs. 

Thyme,  tliiis  examined,  produced  an  absorption  thirty- 
three  times;  peppermint  tliirty-foiu-  times;  spearmint 
thirty-eight  times;  lavender  thirty-two  times;  worm- 
wood forty-one  times;  cinnamon  fifty-tliree  times  that 
of  the  air  which  carried  the  scent.  As  already  hinted, 
these  results  may  be  complicateil  witli  the  action  of 
aqueous  vapour:  its  quantity,  however,  must  have  been 
infinitesimal. 


ACTION   OF   OZONB. 

There  is  another  substance  of  great  interest  to  the 
chemist,  to  which  we  may  apply  the  test  of  radiant  heat ; 
but  the  attainable  quant  ities  of  it  are  so  minute  as  almost 
to  elude  measurement.    I  mean   that  extraordinary  sub- 
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stance,  ozone.  This  body  is  known  to  be  liberated  at 
the  oxygen  electrode,  when  water  is  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current.  To  investigate  its  action,  three  dif- 
ferent decomposing  cells  were  constructed.  In  the  first 
(No.  1)  the  platinum  plates  used  as  electrodes  had  each 
about  four  square  inches  of  surface ;  the  plates  of  the 
second  (No.  2)  had  two  square  inches  of  surface ;  while  the 
plates  of  the  third  (No.  3)  had  only  one  square  inch  of 
surface. 

JSIy  reason  for  using  electrodes  of  different  sizes  was 
this : — On  first  applying  radiant  heat  to  the  examina- 
tion of  ozone,  I  constructed  a  decomposing  cell,  in  which, 
to  diminish  the  rpsistance  of  the  current,  very  large 
platinum  plates  were  used.  The  oxygen  thus  obtained, 
which  ought  to  have  embraced  the  ozone,  showed  scarcely 
any  of  the  reactions  of  this  substance.  It  hardly  dis- 
coloured iodide  of  potassium,  and  was  almost  without  action 
on  radiant  heat.  A  second  decomposing  apparatus,  with 
smaller  plates,  was  tried,  and  here  the  action,  both  on 
iodide  of  potassium  and  on  radiant  heat,  was  very  decided. 
Being  unable  to  refer  these  differences  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  different  magnitudes  of  the  plates,  I  formally 
attacked  the  subject,  by  operating  with  the  three  cells 
above  described.  QiUing  the  action  of  the  main  body 
of  the  electrolytic  oxygen  unity ;  that  of  the  ozone  which 
accompanied  it,  in  the  respective  cases,  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Nambcr  of  ocU  AtwnpUon 

No.  1 20 

No.  S 31 

No.  3 47 

Thus,  the  modicum  of  ozone  which  accompanied  the 
oxygen,  and  in  comparison  to  which  it  is  a  vanishing 
qtiantity,  exerted  an  action  from  twenty  to  forty-seven 
times   that  of  the  oxygen.     The   influence  of  the  size 
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of  the  plates,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  density  of  the 
current  where  it  enters  the  liquid,  on  the  production  of 
ozone  is  rendered  strikingly  manifest  by  these  experi- 
ments. 

Portions  of  the  plates  of  cell  No.  2  were  next  cut 
away,  so  as  to  make  them  smaller  than  those  of  No.  3. 
The  reduction  of  the  plates  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  action  upon  radiant  heat ;  the  absorption 
rose  at  once  from  34  to 

65. 

The  plates  of  No.  3  were  next  reduced,  so  as  to  make 
them  smallest  of  all.  The  ozone  now  generated  by  No.  3 
effected  an  absorption  of 

85. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  action  upon  radiant  heat  ad- 
vances as  the  size  of  the  electrodes  is  diminished. 

Heat  is  known  to  be  very  destructive  of  ozone ;  and 
suspecting  the  development  of  heat  at  the  small  electrodes 
of  the  cell  last  made  use  of,  I  surrounded  the  cell  with  a 
mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt.  Kept  thus  cool,  the 
absorption  of  the  ozone  generated  rose  to 

136. 

There  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  these  result* 
and  those  of  MJVI.  de  la  Rive,  Sorct,  and  Meidinger, 
though  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  modes  of 
experiment.  Such  an  agreement  is  calculated  to  augment 
our  confidence  in  radiant  heat,  as  an  investigator  of  mole- 
cular condition.' 

'  M.  Meiding'T  commooeos  bis  pnper  bjr  shcnring  the  absence  of  agrre- 
ment  botw«r  tlieory  Riid  expuriment  in  tht<  dccompoxition  of  wntcr,  lh« 
diflereneo  Bhowing  \lm\t  very  decidedly  in  a.  deRciuncr  of  oxygon  vJkdt  lie 
evrrrnt  vxu  utTimg.  On  beating  bis  el«:trolyte,  lie  fonnd  tlmt  ibis  dif- 
ference disappeared,  the  proper  qaantity  of  oxygen  being  tben  liberated, 
Ila  ttt  once  larmiaed  ihAt  the  defect  of  oxygen  might  b«  dno  to  the  fbrnuk. 
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The  quantities  of  ozone  involved  in  tlie  foregoing  ex- 
periments would  be  perfectly  unmeasurable  by  ordinary 
means.  Still,  its  action  upon  radiant  beat  is  bo  energetic 
as  to  place  it  beside  olefiant  gas,  or  boracic  ether,  as  an 
absorbent — bulk  for  bulk,  it  might  transcend  either.  No 
dement^i/ry  gas  that  I  have  examined  behaves  at  all  like 
ozone.  If  it  be  oxygen,  the  oxygen  atoms  must  be  packed 
in  groups.  I  sought  to  decide  the  question  whether  it  ia 
oxygen,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in  the  following  way. 
Heat  destroys  ozone.  If  it  were  oxygen  only,  heat  would 
convert  it  into  the  common  gas  :  if  it  were  the  hydrogen 
compound  which  some  chemists  consider  it  to  be,  heat 
would  convert  it  into  oxygen,  plus  aqueous  vapour.  The 
gas  alone,  admitted  into  the  experimental  tube,  would 
give  the  neutral  action  of  oxygen,  but  the  gas,  plus  the 
aqueous  vapour,  would  probably  give  a  greater  action. 
The  dried  electrolytic  gas  was  first  caused  to  pass  through 


tion  of  ozone ;  but  how  did  the  EubstKoce  net  to  produce  the  diminntion  of 
the  oxygen  f  If  tho  dofoct  were  dao  to  the  great  deDHity  of  the  ozone,  tho 
dcatmctiun  of  this  substance,  by  boat,  would  restore  the  oxygen  to  its  trutt 
rolnnii*.  Strong  beating,  however,  which  destroyed  tho  ozone,  produced  no  1 
alteration  of  rolume,  hence  M.  Jdeidinger  concludo<l  thnt  the  i-Sect  which 
he  obserred  was  nut  due  to  tho  ozone  which  remained  mizwl  with  the  oxy- 
gen itself.  ITc  finnlly  concluded,  and  justifird  his  conclusion  by  rati&facturj 
•xperimentii,  thHi  the  loss  of  oxygen  Wiis  due  to  tho  furnmtion,  in  the  water, 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  the  ozone;  the  oxygen  being  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  tube  to  which  it  belonged.  He  also,  as  M.  de  la  Rii'e  hud  pro- 
Tiouly  donii,  experimented  with  eluctrodes  of  diiTorent  sizes,  and  found  the 
loss  of  oxygen  much  more  considentblo  wiih  a  smiiU  electrode  than 
with  a  large  one;  whence  he  inforred  that  the  formation  of  ozone  was  . 
facilitiited  by  aHgmr.uiinif  the  deiuily  of  the  current  at  the  place  where  elev 
trade  and  electrolyte  meet.  Tho  same  conclusion  is  de<lnced  fn:)m  the  nboTS 
experiments  on  ra^li^nt  bent.  No  two  things  could  bo  morn  diverse  than 
the  two  modes  of  proceeding.  M.  Meidinger  sought  for  tho  oxygen  which 
bad  disnppcart'd,  and  fonnd  it  in  the  liquid ;  I  examined  the  oxygon  octoally 
liberated,  and  found  that  tho  ozone  mixed  with  it  augments  in  quantilj,  aa  { 
the  electrodes  diminifh  in  size.  It  may  bo  added,  that  since  thn  perusal  of 
M.  Moidinger's  paper  I  have  repealed  his  oxprriments  with  my  own  decom- 
position cells,  and  found  that  those  which  gave  me  the  greatest  absorption, 
also  showed  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  oxygoo  libontted. 
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a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness,  and  thence,  without  drying, 
direct  into  the  experimental  tube.  Secondly,  after  heating, 
it  was  dried  before  entering  the  experimental  tube. 
Hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  establisli,  with  certainty, 
a  difference  between  the  dried  and  undried  gas.  If,  there- 
fore, the  act  of  heating  develope  aqueous  vapour,  the 
experimental  means  employed  have  not  yet  enabled  me  to 
detect  it.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  hold  the  belief, 
that  ozone  is  produced  by  the  packing  of  the  atoms  of 
elementary  oxygen  into  groups ;  and  that  heat  dissolves 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  atoms,  thus  disqualifying 
them  for  either  intercepting  or  generating  the  motion, 
which,  as  molecules,  they  are  competent  to  intercept  and 
generate.' 


DTMAUIC   UAUIATION    AND    ABSO£FTION. 

Your  attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  a  series  of 
facts  which  surprised  tind  perplexed  me,  when  they  were 
first  observed.  I  permitted,  on  one  occasion,  a  tpiantity  of 
alcohol  vapour,  suflGcient  to  depress  the  mercury  gauge 
0*5  of  an  inch,  to  enter  the  experimental  tube;  it  j)roduce(l 
a  deflection  of  72°,  While  the  needle  pointed  to  this  high 
figure,  and  before  pumping  exit  the  vapuur,  I  allowed  dry 
air  to  stream  into  the  tube,  and  happened,  as  it  entered, 
to  keep  my  eye  upon  the  galvanometer. 

The  needle,  to  my  astonishment,  sank  speedily  to  zero, 
and  went  to  25°  on  the  opposite  side.  The  entry  of  the 
ineffective  air  not  only  neutralised  theabsorption  previously 
observed,  but  left  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the 

'  The  furpgning  conclusioo  regarding  the  conelitution  of  cnone  wu  Snt 
(taUsd  at  a  timo  wheo  tba  most  eminent  authoritleR  regardcxl  oxona  as 
consisting  of  single  utomn,  and  ordinary  ozrgcn  of  groups  of  atoms. 
Chemical  inTestigations  have  since  independently  established  the  tisw 
■nggested  hj  the  above  'xperiments  on  radiant  haat. 
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face  of  the  pile  turned  towards  tbe  source.  A  repetition 
of  the  experiment  brought  the  needle  down  from  70°  to 
zero,  and  sent  it  to  38°  on  the  opposite  side.  In  like 
manner,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether  produced  a  deflection  of  .'^O";  on  allowing  dry  air  to 
fill  the  tube,  the  needle  descended  speedily  to  zero,  and 
swung  to  60°  at  the  opposite  side. 

My  first  thought,  on  observing  these  extraordinary 
efi"ects,  was,  that  the  vapours  had  deposited  themselves  in 
opaque  films  on  the  plates  of  rock-salt,  and  that  the  dry 
air,  on  entering,  had  cleared  these  films  away,  and  allowed 
the  heat  from  the  source  free  transmission. 

But  a  moment's  reflection  dissipated  this  supposition. 
The  clearing  away  of  such  a  film  could,  at  best,  but  restore 
the  state  of  things  existing  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
the  vapour.  It  might  be  conceived  able  to  bring  the  needle 
again  to  0°,  but  it  could  not  possibly  produce  the  negative 
deflection  which,  with  ether  vapour,  reached  the  groat 
amplitude  of  60°.  Nevertheless,  I  dismounted  the  tulie, 
and  subjected  the  plates  of  salt  to  a  searching  examination. 
No  such  deposit  as  that  surmised  was  observed.  The 
salt  remained  perfectly  transparent  while  in  contact  with 
the  vapour.  How,  then,  are  the  effects  to  be  accounted 
for? 

Some  of  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1860  had  taiight  me  that  the  dynamic  heating 
of  the  air  when  it  entered  the  exhausted  tube  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  very  sensible  radiation  on  the  part  of  any 
powerful  vapom-  contained  within  the  tube,  though  I  was 
slow  to  believe  that  the  enormous  effect  now  under  consi- 
deration could  be  thus  accounted  for.  My  first  care  was 
to  determine  tbe  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  experimeatal  tube  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  source 
of  heat,  and  the  air  without.  I  then  examined,  by  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  thermometer, the  increase  of  temperature 
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produced  by  the  admission  of  dry  air  into  the  tube,  and 
the  decrease  of  temperature  consequent  on  pumping  out, 
and  found  the  former  to  be  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
total  heat  transmitted  from  the  source.  Could  it  lie  that 
the  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  alcohol  and  ether  vapours, 
and  radiated  by  them  against  the  adjacent  face  of  the  pile, 
was  more  than  suflScient  to  make  good  the  loss  by  absorp»- 
tion  ?  The  experinientum  a'ucie  at  once  suggested  il- 
self.  If  the  effects  observed  were  due  to  the  dynamic 
heating  of  the  air,  we  ought  to  obtjiin  them  even  when 
t)ie  sources  of  heat  are  entirely  abolished.  We  should 
thus  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  novel,  and  at  first  sight 
utterly  paradoxical,  problem  : — 

To  determine  the  radiatian  and  absorption  of  a  gaa 
or  vapour  without  any  special  source  of  lieat  external  to 
the  gas  or  vapour  itself. 

For  this  purpose  we  mount  our  glass  tul)e,  which  is 
Btoppcd  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  glass,  for  we  do  not  now 
need  the  passage  of  the  heat  through  this  end ;  and  at  the 
other  end  by  a  plate  of  rock-salt.  In  front  of  the  salt 
is  placed  the  thcrmo-pile,  connected  with  its  galvanometer. 
Though  there  ia  now  no  special  source  of  heat  acting  upon 
the  pile,  the  needle  does  not  come  quite  to  zero.  Indeed 
the  walls  of  this  room,  and  the  people  who  sit  around,  are 
80  many  sources  of  heat,  to  neutralise  which,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  needle  accurately  to  zero,  I  must  slightly  warm 
the  defective  face  of  the  pile.  This  is  done  without  any 
difficulty  by  a  large  Leslie's  cube  of  lukewarm  water,  placed 
at  a  distance  ;  the  needle  is  now  at  zero. 

The  experimental  tube  being  exhausted,  air  is  per- 
mitted to  enter.  This  air  is  warmed  dynamically  ;  and  it 
its  atoms  possessed  any  sensible  power  of  communis 
eating  their  motion  to  the  luminiferous  ether,  we  should 
have,  from  each  atom,  a  train  of  waves  impinging  on 
the  face  of  the  pile.     But  you  observe  scarcely  any  mo- 
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tion  of  tl)e  galvanometer,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
quantity  of  beat  radiated  by  the  air  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  deflection  produced  is  7°. 

But  are  these  7°  really  due  to  the  radiation  of  the  air? 
To  answer  tFiis  question  I  open  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ex- 
perimental tube,  and  place  a  bit  of  black  paper  as  a  lining 
•within  it,  thus  covering  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  for  a 
length  of  12  inches.  On  exhausting  the  tube  and  per- 
mitting air  to  enter  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the  needle 
flies  through  an  arc  of  70°.  The  paper  lining,  warmed 
by  llie  air,  radiates  against  the  pile  in  this  copious  way. 
Now  the  interior  surface  of  the  tu1>e  itself  must  do  the 
same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  to  this  surface,  and 
not  to  the  air  itself,  the  dellection  of  7°  which  we  have 
just  obtained  is,  I  believe,  to  be  ascribed. 

Removing  the  lining  from  the  tiihe,  instead  of  air  we 
will  permit  nitrous  oxide  to  stream  into  it;  the  needle 
swings  to  28%  thus  showing  the  superior  radiative  power 
of  this  gas  over  that  of  air.  On  working  the  pump,  the 
gas  within  the  experimental  tube  is  dulled.  Into  it 
the  pile  pours  its  heat,  a  swing  of  20°  in  the  opposite 
direction  being  the  consemience.  The  superior  absorptive 
power  of  this  gas  over  air  is  thus  demonstrated. 

We  have  already  established  by  means  of  a  special 
external  source  of  heat  that  defiant  g;is  is  highly  gifted 
with  the  power  of  absorption  and  radiation.  Tested  by 
this  new  method,  on  peraiitting  it  to  enter  the  exliausted 
tube,  the  needle  swings  tlirough  an  arc  of  67°.  Let  it 
waste  its  heat,  and  let  the  needle  come  to  zero.  On 
pumping  out,  the  chilling  of  the  gas  within  the  tube  pro- 
duces a  deflection  of  40°  on  the  side  of  cold.  We  have 
certainly  here  a  key  to  the  solution  of  tlie  enigmatical 
efifects,  observed  with  tJie  nlcohol  and  ether  vapour. 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  call  the  heating 
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of  the  gas  on  entering  the  vacuum  dynamic  heating ;  its 
radiation  may  be  called  dynamic  radiation,  and  its 
absorption,  when  it  is  chilled  by  pumping  out,  dynamic 
ahaorplion.  These  terms  being  understood,  the  following 
table  explains  itself.  In  each  case,  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  the  needle  swung,  on  the  entry  of  the  gas  into  the 
experimental  tube,  is  recorded. 

DYNAMIC    EADIATION    OF   GASES. 
Bamo  Limit  of  iwing 

Air 7° 

Oxygon 7 

Hydrogen 7 

Nitrogen 7 

Carbonic  oxido         .        .        .        .        .19 

Carbonic  acid 31 

Nitrons  oxide 31 

Oliflivntgas 63 

We  observe  that  the  order  of  the  radiative  powers, 
determined  in  this  novel  way,  is  the  same  as  that  already 
obtained  from  a  totally  dififerent  mode  of  experiment.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discovery  of  dynamic 
radiation  is  comparatively  recent,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  perfect  accuracy  have  not  yet  been  developed ;  it  is, 
however,  certain,  that  the  mode  of  experiment  ia  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  degree  of  precision. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  our  vapours,  and  while  dealing  with 
them  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite  two  effects  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  appear  utterly  incongruous.  We  have  already 
learned  that  a  polished  metal  surface  emits  an  extremely 
feeble  ra^liation ;  but  that,  when  the  same  surface  is 
coated  ^th  varnish,  the  radiation  is  copioui<.  In  the 
communication  of  motion  to  the  ether  of  space,'  the  atoms 

'  If  we  conld  cbunge  either  the  name  given  to  the  intent«Ilsr  modinmi 
or  that  giTen  to  certain  Tolatile  liquids  by  cbcmiets,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. It  is  difficult  to  nroid  confnsion  in  the  nee  of  the  game  term  for 
objeeta  to  atterly  diTersf. 
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of  the  metal  need  a  mediator,  and  this  they  find  in  the 
varnish.  I  have  now  to  prove  to  you  that  a  metallic 
surface  may  be  varnished  by  a  gas. 

The  arrangement  b<;fore  you  enables  me  to  to  cause  a 
thin  stream  of  olefitint  gas  to  pass  from  the  gasholder  o 
(fig.  104)  through  a  slit  tul)e  a  b,  over  the  heated  surface  of 
the  cube  c.  At  present  no  gas  issues,  and  the  radiation 
from  c  against  the  thermo-pile  p  is  neutralised  by  that  from 
c'.  I  now  pour  gas  from  a  over  the  cube  c;  and  though  the 

FiQ.  104. 


surface  is  actually  cooled  by  the  passage  of  the  gas,  for 
the  gas  has  to  be  warmed  by  the  metal,  the  radiation 
is  considerably  augmented.  As  soon  as  the  gas  begins  to 
How,  the  needle  begins  to  move,  and  readies  an  amplitude 
of  45°. 

We  have  here  varnished  a  mettd  by  a  gas,  but  a  more 
interesting  and  subtle  effect  is  the  varnishing  of  one 
gaseous  body  by  another.  I  attach  a  flask  containing 
acetic  ether  to  the  experimental  tube,  and  permit  the 
vapour  to  enter  it,  until  the  mercury  column  has  been 
depressed  half  an  inch.     This  vapour  is  to  be  our  varnish. 
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Permitting  dry  air  to  enter  the  tube,  the  air  is 
dynamically  heated,  but  we  know  its  incompetence  to 
radiate  its  heat.  Now  however  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  acetic  ether  vapour,  and  communicating  its  heat- 
motion  to  the  vapour,  the  latter  is  able  to  send  the  motion 
on  to  the  pile.  The  needle  6wiugs  through  an  arc  of  70° 
by  the  radiation  from  the  vapour  molecules.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  upon  tho  fact,  that  in  this  experiment 
the  vapour  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  air  as 
the  varnish  to  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  employed  in  our 
former  experiments. 

We  permit  the  vapour  to  pour  away  the  heat :  it  is  the 
discharger  of  the  calorific  motion  generated  by  the  moving 
air.  The  needle  returns  to  zero.  On  working  the  pump,  the 
air,  and  through  it  the  vapour  within  the  tube,  is 
chilled,  the  needle  moving  to  nearly  45°  on  the  other  side 
of  zero.  In  this  way,  the  dynamic  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  vapours  mentioned  in  the  following  table 
have  been  determined  ;  air  being  the  substance  employed 
to  beat  the  vapour.  The  limit  of  the  first  swing  of  the 
needle  is  noted  as  before. 


DTHAMIO   BADIATIOH    AND    ADSOBFTlON   OF   VAPOCIIS. 

Deflo-tlODS 
* 

lUdistlon  Absorption 

1.  Bisulpbuleofcaibon     .        .        .     U°  .        .        .6° 

2.  lodido  of  niotli;rl   .        .         .        .    20    ,        .        .8 

3.  Benzol ...  .        .    30    .        .        .     U 

4.  lodids  of  ethyl      .  .        .    84    .        .  .16 

5.  MotJi;lie  alcohol   .        .         .        ,    SO    .        .        .18 

6.  Clilorido  of  am;l  .        .        .        .    41     .        .        .23 

7.  Amylone 48    .        .  .26 

8.  Alcohol fiO    .        .        .28 

9.  Salpbaric  ether     .         .         .         .     64     .         .         ,     >4 

10.  Formic  ethor         .        .        .        .    69    .        .        .38 

11.  Acetic  •Lher 70    .        .  •    iS 
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We  have  here  used  eleven  diflFerent  kinds  of  vapour, 
as  varnish  for  the  air,  and  we  find  that  the  dynamic 
radiation  and  absorption  augment  exactly  in  the  order 
established  by  experiments  with  external  sources  of  heat*l 
We  also  see  how  strictly  dynamic  radiation  and  absorption 
(TO  hand  in  hand,  the  one  augmenting  and  diminishing 
with  the  other. 


A  reflection  here  presents  itself,  which  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  We  have  measured  the  dynamic  radiatioji 
of  olofiant  gas,  by  allowing  the  gas  to  enter  our  tube,  until 
the  latter  was  quite  filled.  It  is  manifest  that  those 
portions  of  the  warmed  column  of  gas  most  distant  fro 
tlie  pile  must  radiate  through  the  gaa  in  front  of  ihem^ 
and,  in  this  forward  portion  of  the  column,  a  large  quan 
tity  of  the  rays  emitted  by  its  hinder  portion  will  be  ab- 
sorbed. In  fact,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  we  made  our 
column  sufficiently  long,  the  frontal  portions  would  act  as 
a  perfectly  impenetrable  screen  to  tlie  radiation  from  the 
hinder  ones.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  then,  by  cutting 
off  the  part  of  the  gaseous  column  most  distant  from  the 
pile,  we  should  diminish  only  in  a  slight  degree  the  radia- 
tion reaching  the  pile. 

In  the  case,  on  the  contrarj',  of  a  vapour,  where  the 
pressure  is  only  0-5  of  an  inch,  the  radiating  molecules  are 
much  wider  apart  than  in  the  case  of  the  olefiant  gas ; 
consequently  the  radiation  of  the  binder  portions  of  the 
column  of  vapour  will  have  a  comparatively  open  door, 
through  wliieh  to  rt-ach  the  pile.  Tliese  considerationa 
render  it  manifest  that,  in  the  case  of  the  vapour,  a  greater 
length  of  column  is  available  for  radiation  than  in  the 
case  of  the  gas.  This  leads  to  the  further  conclusion,  that 
if  we  shorten  our  column,  we  shall  diminish  the  radiation, 
in  the  case  of  the  vapour,  more  considerably  than  in  that 
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of  the  gas.     Let  us  now  bring  this  reasoning  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  « 

We  have  already  found  the  dynamic  radiation  of  the 
following  four  substances,  when  the  radiating  column  was 
2  feet  9  inches  long,  to  be  represented  by  the  annexed 
deflections : — 


Olefinnt  giu>  ( I  atmotphoro) 
Sulphuric  other  vapour  (0-6  inch) 
Formic  ether  „  „ 

Acetic  ether  „  „ 


63 
64 
6» 
70 


t  olefiant  gas  giving  the  least  dynamic  radiation. 
I  Experiments  made,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  with 

I  a  tube  3  inches  long,  or  -j^th  of  the  former  length,  gave 

I  the  following  deflections : — 


Oleflant  gag 30" 

Sulphuric  ether  vapour    .        .        .        .11 
Formic  ether  „  ....     12 

Acetic  ether  „         .        .        .        .16 


I 


The  verification  of  our  reasoning  is  therefore  complete.  It 
is  proved  that  in  the  long  tube  the  dynamic  radiation  of 
the  vapoiu"  exceeds  that  of  the  gas,  while  in  a  short  one  the 
dynamic  radiation  of  the  gas  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
vapour.  The  result  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that 
though  diffused  in  air,  the  vapour  molecules  are  really  the 
centres  of  radiation. 

AQUEOUS    TAPOUB. 

Up  to  the  present  point,  I  have  purposely  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  most  important  vapour  of  all,  as  far  as 
our  world  is  concerned — the  vapour  of  wat-er.  This  vapour, 
as  you  know,  is  always  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  clearest  day  is  not  exempt  from  it :  indeed,  in  the 
Alps,  the  purest  skies  are  often  the  most  treacherous,  the 
firmamental  blue  deepening  with  the  amount  of  aqueous 
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vapour  in  the  air.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  remind  you 
that  vrhea  aciueous  vapour  is  spoken  of,  nothing  visible  is 
meant.  It  is  not  fog ;  nor  is  it  cloud  or  mist  of  any  kind. 
These  are  formed  of  vapour  which  has  been  condensed  to 
water ;  but  the  true  vapour,  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
is  an  impalpable  transparent  gas.  It  is  diffused  every- 
where thoughout  the  atmosphere,  though  in  very  different 
proportions. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  by 
which  we  are  now  surrounded,  a  copper  vessel,  filled  an 
hour  ago  with  a  mixture  of  poimded  ice  and  salt,  is  placed 
in  front  of  you.  The  surface  of  the  vessel  was  then 
black,  but  it  is  now  whitor-furred  all  over  with  hoar- 
frost. This  has  been  protluced  by  the  condensation,  and 
subsequent  congelation  upon  its  surface,  of  the  aqueouaJ 
vapour  of  this  room.  The  white  substance  can  be ' 
scraped  off  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  small  snowbalL 
On  the  plate  of  glass  used  to  cover  the  vessel,  the 
vapour  is  not  congealed,  but  it  is  condensed  so  copiously 
that  when  the  plate  is  held  edgeways,  the  water  nms  off 
it  in  a  stream. 

The  quantity  of  this  vapour  is  really  small.  Oxygen  and 
nitrogen  constitute  about  di)^  per  cent,  of  our  atmosphere,* 
and  of  the  remaining  0*5,  about  0*4^  is  aqueous  vapour. 
The  rest  is  carbonic  acid.  Had  we  not  been  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  action  of  almost  infinitesimal  quantities 
of  matter  on  radiant  heat,  we  might  well  despair  of  being 
able  to  establish  a  measurable  absorption  by  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  our  atmosphere.  Indeed  I  quite  neglected  this 
substance  for  a  time,  and  could  hardly  credit  my  first 
result,  which  made  the  action  of  the  aqueous  vapour  of 
our  laboratory  fifteen  times  that  of  the  air  in  which  it 
was  diffused.  This,  however,  by  no  means  expresses 
the  true  relatiou  between  aqueous  vapour  and  dry  air. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  our  first  arrangement  (shown 
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in  the  frontispiece)  has  been  resumed.  It  consists, you  know, 
of  a  brass  tube  6,  s',  and  two  sources  of  heat  c,  c',  acting 
on  the  opposite  faces  of  the  pile  p.  The  experiment  with  d  ry 
air  being  repeated,  the  needle  does  not  move  sensibly.  If 
close  to  it,  you  would  observe  a  motion  through  about  one 
degree.  Could  we  get  our  air  absolutely  pure,  its  action 
would  be  even  less  than  this.  Making  the  same  experi- 
ment with  the  undried  air  of  this  room,  the  needle  movea 
as  the  air  enters,  the  final  deflection  being  48°.  The 
needle  will  point  steadily  to  this  figure,  as  long  as  the 
sources  of  heat  remain  constant,  and  as  long  as  the  air 
continues  in  the  tube.  These  48°  correspond  to  an  &\y- 
sorption  of  72 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  aqueous  vapour  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  of  this  room  to-day,  absorbs  72 
times  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  absorbed  by  the  air 
itself. 

This  result  is  obtained  with  perfect  ease,  but  not 
without  due  care.  In  comparing  dry  with  humid  air,  it  is 
perfectly  essential  that  both  substances  be  pure.  You  may 
work  for  months  with  an  imperfect  drying  apparatus,  and 
fail  to  obtain  air  which  shows  this  almost  total  absence  of 
action  on  radiant  heat.  An  amount  of  organic  impurity, 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  is  sufficient  to  augment 
fiftyfold  the  action  of  the  air.  You  are  now  better  pre- 
pared for  such  facts  than  I  was,  when  they  first  forced 
themselves  on  my  attention.  The  experimental  result 
which  we  have  just  arrived  at,  will,  if  true,  have  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  science  of  meteorology,  that 
it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  First  of 
all,  then,  look  at  this  piece  of  rock-salt  brought  in  irom 
the  nest  room,  where  it  has  stood  for  some  time  near  a 
tank,  but  not  in  contact  with  visible  moisture.  The  salt 
is  wet ;  it  is  a  hygroscopic  substance,  and  freely  condenses 
moisture  upon  its  surface.  Here,  also,  is  a  polished  plate 
of  the  substance,  which  is  now  quite  dry :  I  breathe  upon 
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it,  and  instantlj  its  affinity  for  moisture  causes  the  rapour 
of  my  breath  to  overspread  the  surface,  in  a  film  which 
exhibits  beautifully  the  colours  of  thin  plates.'  Now  we 
know,  from  Melloni's  table  (page  310)  how  opaque  a  solu- 
tion of  rock-salt  is  to  the  calorific  rays,  and  hence  arises 
the  question  whether,  in  the  above  experiment  with  un- 
dried  air,  we  may  not  in  reality  be  measuring  the  action 
of  a  thin  stratiun  of  such  a  solution,  deposited  on  oiu* 
plates  of  salt,  instead  of  the  pure  action  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  air. 

If  we  operate  incautiously,  and,  more  particidarly,  if 
it  be  our  actual  intention  to  wet  the  plates  of  salt,  we 
may  readily  obtain  the  deposition  of  moisture.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  any  competent  experimenter  will  soon 
instruct  himself;  but  the  essence  of  good  experimenting 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  circumstances  which  would 
render  the  pure  and  simple  questions  which  we  intend  to 
put  to  Nature,  impure  and  composite  ones.  The  first  way 
of  replying  to  the  doubt  here  raised  is  to  examine  our 
plates  of  salt ;  if  the  experiments  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted, no  trace  of  moisture  is  found  upon  the  surface. 
A  thousand  experiments  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this. 
To  render  success  more  certain,  however,  we  will  slightly 
alter  the  arrangement  of  our  apparatus.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  the  thermo-electric  pile  and  its  two  reflectors 
entirely  outside  the  experimental  cylinder.  I  now  detach 
one  of  the  reflectors  from  the  pile  and  push  it  into  the 
experimental  cylinder.  The  hollow  reflecting  cone  is 
♦  sprung '  at  its  base  a  b  (fig.  1 05 ),  so  that  it  ia  held  tightly 
by  its  own  pressure  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylin- 
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'  RecoiTing  tbr  beam  from  Uia  electric  lamp  tipoD  the  polished  plate  of 
■alt,  lo  u  to  reflect  t]ie  light  on  to  b  screen,  nod  placing  a  lena  in  front  of 
the  salt,  BO  lu  to  produce  an  image  of  ita  polished  sorfece  on  the  acrecD  :  on 
breathing  sgninst  the  salt  tbroagh  a  glass  tube,  ring*  of  ririd  irideacenca 
instantly  flash  forth. 
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der.  The  space  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  reflector 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  fragments 
of  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  Against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  rock-salt  plate,  the  narrow  end  of  the  reflector  now 
abuts.  Bringing  the  face  of  the  pile  P  close  up  to  the 
plate,  though  not  into  actual  contact  with  it,  our  arrange- 
ment is  complete. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  plate 
of  salt  nearest  to  the  source  of  heat  is  never  moistened, 
unless  the  experiments  are  of  the  coarsest  character.     Its 
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proximity  to  the  source  enables  the  heat  to  chase  away  every 
trace  of  humidity  from  the  surface  of  that  plate.  The  distant 
plate  is  the  one  in  danger,  and  now  we  have  the  circimi- 
ferential  portions  of  this  plate  kept  perfectly  dry  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium.  No  moist  air  can  at  all  reach  the  rim 
of  the  plate ;  wldle  upon  its  central  portion,  measuring 
about  a  square  inch  in  area,  we  have  converged  our  entire 
radicUion.  On  d  priori  grounds,  we  should  conclude 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  film  of  moisture  to  collect 
there;  and  this  conclusion  is  justified  by  fact.  Testing, 
as  before,  the  dried  and  the  undried  air  of  this  r<K)m,  we 
tiud,  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  the  latter  produces 
tieventy  times  the  effect  of  the  former.  On  examining  the 
plate,  even  with  a  lens,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture 
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is  found  upon  its  surfece.  It  was  carefully  polished  when 
attached  to  the  tube;  it  is  as  perfectly  polished  now. 
Glass,  or  rock-crystal,  could  not  show  a  surface  more  exempt 
from  any  appearance  of  moistiure.  This  experiment  is  con- 
clusive against  the  hypothesis  that  the  effects  oheerved  are 
due  to  a  film  of  brine,  instead  of  to  aqueous  vapour. 

Further,  we  may  do  away  entirely  with  the  plates  of  salt 
and  obtain  substantially  the  same  effect  in  a  tube  open  ai 
both  ends.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  practical  tact  of 
the  experimenter  must  come  into  play.  The  source  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  pile  on  the  other  being  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  a  very  slight  agitation  acting  upon  either,  would 
disturb,  and  might  indeed  altogether  mask,  the  effect  we 
seek.  The  air,  therefore,  must  be  introduced  into  the  open 
tube,  without  producing  any  commotion,  either  near  the 
source  or  near  the  pile.  The  length  of  the  experimental 
tube  here  employed  is  4  feet  3  inches ;  at  o  (fig.  106)  is 
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a  cock  connected  with  an  india-nibber  bag  containing 
common  air,  and  subjected  by  a  weight  to  gentle  pressure ; 
at  D  is  a  second  cock,  connected  by  a  flexible  tube,  t,  with 
an  air-pump.  Between  the  cock  c,  and  the  india-rubber 
bag,  drying  tubes  are  introduced ;  and  when  that  cock 
is  opened,  the  air  is  forced  gently  through  the  drying 
tubes  into  the  experimental  cylinder.  The  air-pump  is 
slowly  worked  at  the  same  time,  the  dry  air  being  thereby 
drawn  towards  d.  The  distance  of  c  from  the  source  B  ia 
18  inches,  and  the  distance  of  D   from  the  pile  P  is  12 
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inches  :  the  compensatinp^  cube  c,  and  the  screen  h,  serve 
the  same  purposes  as  before.  By  thus  isolating  the 
central  portion  of  the  tube,  wo  can  displace  <lry  air  by 
moist,  or  moist  air  by  dry,  without  permitting  any  agitation 
to  reach  either  the  source  or  the  pile. 

Suppose  the  tul>e  filled  with  the  common  air  of  the 
laboratory,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  pointing  to 
zero.  Air  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  drying  ap- 
paratus, and  to  enter  the  open  tube  at  c,  the  pump 
being  worked  as  already  described.  When  the  dry  air 
enters,  the  needle  begins  to  move,  the  substitution  of  dry 
air  for  the  air  of  the  laboratory  rendering  the  medium 
more  transparent  to  the  rays  of  heat.  The  final  deflection 
thus  obtained  is  45°,  where  the  needle  steadily  remains. 

When  the  supply  of  dry  air  is  cut  off,  and  the  pump 
ceases  bi  work,  the  needle  ginks,  but  with  great  slowness, 
indicating  a  correspondingly  slow  diffusion  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  adjacent  air  into  the  dry  air  of  the  tube. 
If  the  pimip  be  worked,  the  removal  of  the  dry  air  is 
hastened,  and  the  needle  sinks  more  speedily  to  zero.  The 
experiment  may  be  made  a  hundred  times  in  succession 
without  any  deviation  from  this  result ;  on  the  entrance 
of  the  dry  air,  the  needle  invariably  goes  up  to  45°, 
showing  augmented  transparency ;  on  the  entrance  of  the 
uudried  air,  the  needle  sinks  to  0°,  showing  augmented 
absorption. 

Here,  then,  we  have  substantially  the  same  result  as 
that  obtained  when  the  experimental  tube  was  stopped  with 
plates  of  rock-salt.  The  action,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  film  of  moisture  depHssited  upon  the  surface  of  the  plates. 
And  be  it  remarked  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  caprice 
or  uncertainty  in  these  experiments  when  properly  con- 
ducted. They  have  been  executed  at  different  times  and 
seasons;  the  tube  has  been  dismounted  and  remounted; 
tlie  suggestions  of  eminent  men  who  have  seen  the  experi- 
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mcnts,  and  whose  object  it  was  to  test  the  results,  have 
been  complied  with;  but  no  deviation  from  the  efTects 
jnst  recorded  has  been  observed.  The  entrance  of  each 
kind  of  air  is  invariably  accompanied  by  its  characteristic 
notion;  the  needle  is  under  the  most  complete  control:  in 
short,  no  experiments  hitherto  made  with  solid  and  liquid 
IxKlies  are  more  certain  in  their  execution  than  the  fore- 
going experiments  on  dry  and  humid  air. 

Introducing  a  tin  screen  between  the  experimental 
cylinder  and  the  pile,  one  of  the  sources  of  heat  is  entirely 
shut  oflF.  The  deflection  producetl  by  the  other  source  in- 
dicates the  total  radiation.  This  deflection  corresponds  to 
about  780  of  the  units  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted ; 
one  unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  move  the 
needle  from  0*  to  1°.  The  deflection  of  45°  corresponds 
to  62  units ;  out  of  780,  therefore,  62  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  moist  air.  The  following  statement  gives 
us  the  absorption  per  hundred : — 


U. 


780  :  100  =  62  :  7-9. 


An  absorption  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  was,  therefore,  effected 
by  the  atmospheric  vapour  which  occupied  the  tube  between 
c  and  D.  Air  perfectly  saturated  gives  a  still  greater 
absorption. 

This  absorption  took  place,  notwithstanding  the 
partial  sifting  of  the  heat,  in  its  passage  from  the  source 
to  c,  and  from  d  to  the  pile.  The  moist  air,  moreover,  was 
probably  only  in  part  displaced  by  the  dry.  In  other  ex- 
periments with  a  tube  4  feet  long,  and  polished  within,  it 
was  found  that  the  atmospheric  vapour,  on  a  day  of 
average  dryness,  absorbed  over  10  per  cent,  of  the 
radiation  from  our  source.  Regarding  the  earth  as  a 
source  of  heat,  I  estimate  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  its 
heat  is  intercepted  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface.     This 
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single  fivct  suggests  the  enormous  influence  which  this 
newly-developed  property  of  aqueous  vapour  must  have  in 
the  phenomena  of  meteorology. 

But  we  have  not  yet  disposed  of  all  objections,  which 
in  reference  to  this  subject  have  been  of  the  most  Protean 
character.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  air  of 
our  laboratory  might  be  impure  ;  the  suspended  carbon 
particles  of  the  London  air  have  also  been  referred  to,  as 
a  possible  cause  of  the  absorption  ascriljed  to  aqueous 
vapour.  Tlie  same  results  however  were  obtained  with  air 
brought  in  iinper\'iou3  bags  from  Hyde  Park,  Primrose 
Hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  Epsom  Downs,  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  aqueotis  vapour  of  the 
air  from  all  tliese  localities,  examined  in  the  usual  way, 
exerted  an  ahsorption  seventy  tiTnes  thai  of  the  air  in 
which  the  vapour  was  diffused. 

Again.  The  air  of  the  laboratory  was  dried  and  purified, 
until  its  absorption  fell  below  unity  ;  this  purified  air  was 
then  led  through  a  U-tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  per- 
fectly clean  glass  moistened  with  distilled  water.  Its 
neutrality,  when  dry,  showed  that  all  prejudicial  sub- 
stances had  been  removed  from  it,  and  in  passing  through 
the  U-tulje,  it  could  take  up  nothing  but  the  pure  vapour 
of  water.  The  vapour  thus  carried  into  the  experimental 
tube  produced  an  action  ninety  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  which  carried  it. 

The  tube  with  which  these  experiments  were  made  is 
poli.shed  wiltiin,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  vapour 
of  the  humid  air  had,  on  entering,  deposited  itself  upon 
the  interior  surface  of  the  tube,  thus  diminishing  its 
reflective  power,  and  producing  an  effect  apparently  the 
same  an  absorption.  The  doubt  is  not  cajxible  of  being 
sustained.  The  amount  of  heat  intercepted  is  accurately 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  air  present.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  abeorption. 
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by  humid  air,  at  pressures  varying  from  5  to  30  inches  of 
mercury: — 


HDMID 

AIR. 

AljHJI()UOV 

Obiema 

CalcoLitcil 

6 

16 

16 

10 

sa 

n 

16        .        . 

49 

4t 

20 

64 

64 

25 

82 

80 

30 

08 

M 

Tlie  third  column  of  this  table  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  absorption  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  tube,  and  tlie  agreement  of  the 
calculated  and  observed  results  ehows  this  to  be  the  case, 
within  the  limita  of  the  experiment.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  effects  so  reguliir  as  these,  and  agreeing  so 
completely  with  those  obtained  with  Bmall  quantities  of' 
other  vapours,  and  even  with  Braall  quantities  of  tlie  per- 
manent gases,  can  be  due  to  the  condensation  of  the 
vapour  on  the  interior  surface.  When,  moreover,  five 
inches  of  air  were  in  the  tube,  less  than  one-siith  of  the 
vajwur  necessary  to  satiurate  the  space  was  present.  The 
dticBt  day  would  make  no  approach  to  this  dryness.  That 
condensation  which  should  destroy,  by  its  action  upon 
the  inner  reBector,  quantities  of  heat  so  accurately  pro- 
portional to  the  quantities  of  matter  present,  should  here 
occur  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 


BEARIKOS   ON   HETEOBOLOGY. 


Some  remarkable  corroborations  of  these  views  have 
been  published  by  that  excellent  meteorologist.  Gen. 
Richard  Strachey,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.     And  his  tes- 
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timony  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  based  on  observations  made  long  before  the  property 
of  aqueous  vapour  here  developed  was  known  to  have  an 
existence.  From  his  important  paper,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  July,  1866,  I  extract  a  single 
representative  series  of  observations,  made  between  the  4th 
and  the  25th  of  March,  1850  ;  during  which  period  'the 
sky  remained  remarkably  clear,  while  great  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  vapour  took  place.'  The  first  column  of 
figures  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  second 
the  fall  of  the  thermometer  from  6.40  p.m.  to  5.40  a.m. 


Ttralaa  of  npou 

VtaO  of  thannomaUr 

0-888  inchca 60° 

0-849      ,. 

.      7-1 

0-806      ,. 

.      8-3 

0-749      „ 

.      8-6 

0-708     ., 

.     10-3 

0-059      „ 

.     128 

0-605     „ 

.   la-i 

0664      ., 

.     131 

0436     .. 

.     166 

The  general  result  is  here  unmistakable.  In  clear 
nights  the  fall  of  the  thermorooter,  which  expresses  the 
energy  of  the  radiation,  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  transparent  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air.  The  presence 
of  the  vapour  checks  the  loss,  while  its  removal  favours 
radiation  and  promotes  the  nocturnal  chill.  We  shall 
suljsequently  add  another  powerful  proof  to  those  hero 
adduced. 


The  aqueous  vapour  which  absorbs  heat  tlius  greedilj', 
radiates  it  copiously  ;  and  tliis  fact  must  come  powerfully 
into  play  in  the  tropics.  We  know  that  the  sun  raises  from 
the  equatorial  ocean  enormous  quantities  of  vapour,  and  that 
immediately  imder  him,  in  the  region  of  calms,  the  rain, 
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due  to  tlie  condensation  of  the  vapour,  descends  in  deluges. 
Hilherto,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  chilling  which  ac- 
companies the  expansion  of  the  nscendiug  air ;  and  no 
doubt  this,  as  a  true  cause,  must  produce  its  proportionate 
effect.  But  the  radiation  from  tlie  vapour  itself  must  also 
he  influential.  When  a  column  of  saturated  air  ascendfl 
from  tlie  equatorial  ocean,  the  radiation  from  it  is  for 
some  time  intercepted,  and  in  great  part  returned  to  it,  by 
the  surrounding  vapour.  But  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  ascend ;  the  decre- 
ment of  vapour-tension,  as  proved  by  Hooker,  Strachey, 
and  Welsh,  is  much  more  si}eedy  than  that  of  the  air 
itself  ;  and  finally,  our  vaporous  column  finds  itself  ele- 
vated beyond  the  protecting  screen  which,  during  the 
first  portion  of  Ha  ascent,  was  spread  above  it.  It  is 
now  in  the  presence  of  pure  space,  and  into  space  it 
pours  its  heat,  without  stoppage  or  requital.  To  the 
loss  of  beat  thus  endured,  the  condensation  of  the  vapour, 
and  its  torrential  descent,  must  certainly  be  in  part 
ascribed. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  formation  of  cumuli  in 
our  own  latitudes  ;  they  are  the  heads  of  vaporous  columns 
which  rise  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  precipitated  as 
goon  as  they  reach  a  certain  elevation.  Thus,  the  visible 
cloud  forms  the  capital  of  an  invisible  pillar  of  saturated 
air.  The  top  of  such  a  column,  raisetl  above  the  lower 
vapour-screen  which  cliisj.*  the  csarth,  and  offering  itself  ' 
to  space,  is  chilled  by  radiation  and  precipitated  as 
cloud. 

Mountains  act  as  condensers,  partly  by  the  coldness  of 
their  own  masses;  which  they  owe  to  their  elevation. 
Above  them  pprea<ls  no  vapour-screen  of  sufTicient  density 
to  intercept  their  heat,  which  consequently  passes  un- 
requited into  space.  When  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  tbii 
loss  is  shown  by  the  quick  descent  of  the  thermometer. 
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The  diSierence  between  a  tbemuHneter  which,  properly 
protected,  gives  the  true  temperature  of  the  night  air,  and 
one  which  is  permitted  to  radiate  freely  towards  space, 
must  be  greater  at  high  elevations  than  at  low  ones.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  observation.  On  the  Grand 
Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  example,  MSI.  Martins  and 
Bravais  found  the  difference  between  two  sucli  thermo- 
meters to  be  24°  Fahr. ;  when  a  diflFerence  of  only  10° 
was  observed  at  Chamouni. 

A  freedom  of  escape,  similar  to  that  from  bodies  of 
vapour  at  great  elevations,  would  occur  at  the  earth's 
surface  generally,  were  the  aqueous  vapour  removed  from 
the  air  above  it ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  atmosphere  is  a 
practical  vacuum,  as  regards  the  transmission  of  mdiant 
heat.  The  withdrawal  of  the  sun  from  any  region  over 
which  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  must  be  followed  by  cjuick 
refrigeration.  The  removal,  for  a  single  summer  night, 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  which  covers 
England  would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of  eveiy 
plant  which  a  freezing  temperature  could  kill.  The  moon 
would  be  rendered  entirely  uninhabitable  by  beings  like 
ourselves  through  the  operation  of  this  single  cause. 
With  a  radiation  uninterrupted  by  aqueous  vapour,  the 
difference  between  lier  monthly  maxima  and  minima 
must  be  enormous.  The  winters  of  Thibet  are  almost 
unendurable.  Witness  how  the  isothermal  lines  dip  from 
the  north  into  Asia,  in  winter,  as  a  proof  of  the  low 
temperature  of  tliis  region.  Humboldt  has  dwelt  upon 
the  'frigorific  power '  of  the  central  portions  of  this 
continent,  and  controverted  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  elevation ;  there  being  vast 
expanses  of  country,  not  much  above  the  sea-level,  with 
an  exceedingly  low  temperature.  But  not  knowing  the 
influence  which  we  are  now  studying,  Humboldt,  I 
imagine,  omitted  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  cold.     The 
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refrigeration  at  night  is  extreme  because  the  air  is  dry. 
In  Sahara,  where  '  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  wind  is  flame^' 
the  cold  at  night  is  often  painful  to  bear.  In  short,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted,  that  wherever  the  air  is  dry, 
the  daily  thermometric  range  will  be  great.  This,  how- 
ever, ia  quite  different  from  saying  that  where  the  air  is 
dear^  the  thermometric  range  will  be  great.  Great  clear- 
ness to  light  is  perfectly  compatible  with  great  opacity 
to  heat ;  the  atmosphere  may  be  charged  with  aqueous 
vapour  while  a  deep  blue  sky  is  overhead,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  terrestrial  radiation  would,  notwithstam 
tlie  '  cleamejiis,'  be  intercepted. 

The  following  remarkable  passage  from  Hooker's 
•  Himalayan  Journals,'  •  also  bears  upon  the  present 
subject:  'From  a  multitude  of  desultory  oliservations  I 
conclude  that,  at  7,400  feet,  125"7°,  or  67"  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  is  the  average  effect  of  the  sun's  rays 
on  a  lilack  bulb  tliermometer,  .  .  .  These  results,  though 
greatly  aSxtse  those  obtained  at  Calcutta,  are  not  much,  if 
at  all,  above  what  may  be  observed  on  the  plains  of  India. 
The  effect  is  much  increased  by  elevation.  At  10,000 
feet,  in  December,  at  9  a.m.,  I  saw  the  mercury  mount 
to  132°,  while  the  temperature  of  shaded  snow  hard  by 
was  22".  At  13,100  feet,  in  January,  at  9  a.m.,  it  li 
stood  at  98°,  with  a  difference  of  68*2°,  and  at  10  a.m. 
1 14°,  with  a  difference  of  81*4"',  wAi/«<  the  radiating  ther- 
mometer on  the  8  now  had  fallen  at  sunrise  to  0*7°.' 

These  enormous  differences  between  the  sliaded  and 
the  unshaded  air,  and  between  the  air  and  the  snow,  are, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  these  elevations.  The  air  is  incompetent  to 
check  either  the  solar  or  the  terrestrial  nidiation,  and 
hence  the  maximum  heat  in  the  sun  and  the  maximum 
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cold  in  the  shade  miist  stand  very  wide  apart.  The  diffe- 
rence between  Calcutta  and  the  plains  of  India  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  '  Travels  in  South  Africa,'  has 
given  some  striking  examples  of  the  difference  in  nocturnal 
chillinjf  when  the  air  is  dry  and  when  it  is  ludcu  with 
moisture.  Thus  he  finds  in  South  Central  Africa  during 
the  month  of  June, '  the  thermometer  early  in  the  mornings 
at  from  42°  to  52° ;  at  noon,  94°  to  96°,'  or  a  mean  differ- 
taice  of  48°  between  sunrise  and  midday.  The  range  would 
probably  have  been  found  still  greater  had  not  the  thermo- 
meter been  placed  in  the  shade  of  his  tent,  which  was 
pitched  under  the  thickest  tree  he  could  find.  He  adds, 
moreover,  'the  sensation  of  culd  after  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  very  keen.  The  Balonda  at  this  season  never 
leave  their  fires  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning.  As  the 
oold  was  so  great  here,  it  was  probably  frosty  at  Linyanti ; 
I  therefore  feared  to  expose  my  young  trees  there.' ' 

Livingstone  afterwards  crossed  the  continent  and 
reached  the  river  Zaml)esi  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Here  the  thermometric  range  was  reduced  from  48°  to  12°. 
He  thus  descrilx's  tlie  change  he  felt  on  entering  the  valley 
of  the  river :  '  We  were  struck  by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as 
we  came  between  the  range  of  hills  which  flank  the  Zam- 
besi, the  rains  felt  warm.  At  sunrise  the  thermometer 
stood  at  from  82'  to  86°:  at  midday,  in  the  coolest  shade, 
namely,  in  my  little  tent,  under  a  shady  tree,  at  96°  to 
98° ;  and  at  sunset  at  86°.  This  is  different  from  anything 
we  exi)erienced  in  the  interior.' ' 

Proceeding  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  January 
16  he  makes  the  following  additional  observation:  •The 
Zambesi  is  very  broad  here  (at  Zumbo),  but  contains  many 
inhabited  islands.     We  slept  opposite  one  on  the  IGth, 
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called  Shibanga.  The  nights  are  warm,  the  temperature 
never  Mling  below  80°;  it  was  91"  even  at  sunset. 
One  cannot  cool  the  water  l)y  a  wet  towel  round  the 
vessel.  .  .  .' ' 

In  Central  Australia  the  daily  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter 13  still  greater.  The  following  extract  is  from  a 
paper  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Jevons  '  On  some  Data  concerning 
the  Climate  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand ' :  ' .  .  .  In  the 
interior  of  the  continent  of  Australia  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature  are  immensely  increased.  The  heat  of  the 
air,  as  described  by  Captain  Sturt,  itt  fearful  during 
summer;  thus,  in  alniut  lat.  30°  SC  S.,  and  Ion.  141°  18' 
E.,  he  writes:  'The  thermometer  every  day  rose  to  112° 
or  116°  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
from  140°  to  150°.'  Again,  'at  a  quarter  past  three  p.m. 
on  January  21  (1845),  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  131* 
in  the  shade,  and  to  154°  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.' 
...  In  the  winter  the  thermometer  was  observed  as  low 
as  24°,  giving  an  extreme  range  of  107°. 

'  The  fluctuations  of  temperature  were  often  very  great 
and  sudden,  and  were  severely  felt.  On  one  occasion  (Oc- 
tober 25),  the  temperature  rose  to  110°  during  the  day, 
but  a  squall  coming  on,  it  fell  to  38°  at  the  following  sun- 
rise; it  thus  varied  72°  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
.  .  .  Mitchell,  on  his  last  journey  to  the  N.W.  interior, 
had  very  cold  frosty  nights.  On  May  22,  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  12°  in  the  open  air.  .  .  .  Still,  in  the  day- 
time, the  air  was  warm,  and  the  daily  range  of  temperature 
was  enormous.  Thus,  on  Juno  2,  the  thermometer  rose 
from  11°  at  sunrise  to  67°  at  four  p.m.;  or  through  a 
range  of  56°.  On  June  12,  the  range  was  .53°,  and  on 
many  other  days  nearly  as  great. 

Without  quitting  Europe,  we  find  places  where,  while 
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the  day  temi)erature  is  very  high,  the  hoiir  before  sunrise 
is  intensely  cold.  I  have  often  experienced  this  in  the 
Posfc-wagens  of  Germany;  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
Hungarian  peasants,  if  exposed  at  night,  take  care,  even 
in  hot  weather,  to  protect  themselves  by  heavy  cloaks 
against  the  nocturnal  chill.  The  observations  of  MM. 
Bravais  and  Martins  on  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc 
have  been  already  referred  to.  M.  Martins  has  recently 
added  to  our  knowledge  by  making  observations  on  the 
beating  of  the  soil  at  great  elevations.  He  finds  on  tiie 
summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  the  heat  of  the  soil  exposed  to 
the  sun,  above  that  of  the  air,  to  be  twice  as  great  a.s  in 
the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  '  The  immense 
heating  of  the  soil,'  writes  M.  Martins,  '  compared  with 
that  of  the  air  on  high  mountains,  ie  the  more  remarkable 
since,  during  the  nights,  the  cooling  by  radiation  is  there 
much  greater  than  in  the  plain.'  The  observations  of  the 
Messrs.  Schlagintweit  furnish,  if  I  mistake  not,  many 
illustrations  of  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour. 

No  doubt,  I  think,  can  be  entertained,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  of  water  as  a  radiant,  in  all  its  states  of 
aggregation,  must  play  a  powerful  part  in  a  mountain 
region.  As  vapour,  it  poiu^s  its  heat  into  space,  and  promotes 
condensation ;  as  liquid,  it  pours  iti  heat  into  space  and 
promotes  congelation ;  as  snow,  it  pours  its  heat  into 
Fpace,  and  thus  converts  the  stu-faces  on  which  it  rests  into 
more  powerful  condensers  tluui  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Of  the  numerous  wonderful  properties  of  water,  not  the 
least  important  is  the  power  which  it  possesses,  of  thus 
discharging  the  motion  of  heat  upon  the  interstellar  ether. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  an  easy  explanation  of  a  fact 
which  evidently  perplexed  Sir  John  Leslie.  This  cele- 
brated experimenter  constructed  an  instrument  which  he 
named  an  athrioscope,  the  fimction  of  which  was  to  de- 
termine the  radiation  against  the  sky.  It  consisted  of 
18 
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two  glass  bulbs  u&ited  by  a  vertical  glass  tabe,  so  narrow 
tbat  a  little  column  of  liquid  was  supported  in  the  tube 
by  its  own  adbesion.  The  lower  bulb  o  (6g.  107)  was 
protected  by  a  metallic  envelope,  and  gave  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  tlie  upper  bidb  B 
was  blackened,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  metallic  cup  c,  which  protected  the 
bulb  firom  terrestrial  radiation. 

*  This  instrument,'  says  its  inventor, 
*  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  clear 
weather,  will  at  all  times,  both  during 
the  day  and  the  night,  indicate  an 
impression  of  cold  shot  downwards 
from  the  higher  regions.  .  .  .  The 
sensibility  of  the  instrument  is  very 
striking,  for  the  liquor  incessantly  falls 

Xand  rises  in  the  stem  with  every  p; 
cloud.  But  the  cause  of  its  variati^ 
does  not  always  appear  so  obvious. 
Under  a  fine  blue  sky  the  CBthrioacope 
will  sometimes  indicate  a  cold  of  50 
millesimal  degrees ;  yet  on  other  days, 
when  the  air  seems  eqiudly  bright,  the 
effect  is  hardly  30°.'  This  anomaly  ia  simply  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the 
atmoi^phero.  Indeed,  Leslie  himself  connects  the  effect  with 
aqueous  vapour  in  these  words :  '  The  pressure  of  hygro- 
metric  moisture  in  the  air  probably  affects  the  instrument.' 
It  is  not,  however,  the  '  pressure ' '  that  is  effective  ;  it  was 
the  presence  of  invisible  vapour  that  intercepted  the  radia- 
tion from  the  tethrioscope,  while  its  absence  opened  a  door 
for  the  escape  of  this  radiation  into  space.  As  regards  ex- 
periments on  terrestrial  radiation,  a  new  definition  will 
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have  to  be  given  of  'a  clear  day.'  It  is  manifest,  for 
example,  that  in  experiments  with  the  pyrheliometer,' 
two  days  of  equal  visual  clearness  may  give  totally 
different  results.  The  radiation  from  the  pyrheliometer 
is  often  intercepted,  when  no  cloud  ia  seen.  Could  we, 
however,  make  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  ita 
vapour  included,  objects  of  vision,  we  should  see  sufficient 
lo  account  for  this  result. 

Another  interesting  point,  on  which  this  subject  has  a 
l>earing,  is  the  theory  of  serein.  '  Most  authors,'  writes 
Melloni,  'attribute  to  the  cold,  resulting  from  the 
radiation  of  the  air,  the  excessively  fine  rain  which  some- 
times falls  from  a  clear  sky,  during  the  fine  season,  a  few 
moments  after  sunset.'  '  But,'  he  continues, '  as  no  fact  is 
yet  known  which  directly  proves  the  emissive  power  of 
pure  and  transparent  elastic  fiuids,*  it  app)ear3  to  me  more 
conformable,'  &c.  &c.  If  the  difficulty  here  urged  against 
the  theory  of  aerein  be  its  only  one,  the  theory  will  stand ; 
for  transparent  elastic  fluids  are  now  proved  to  possess  the 
power  of  radiation  wliich  the  theory  assumes.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  radiation  from  tlie  air  that  the  chilling  is  to  bo 
ascribed,  but  to  radiatjou  from  the  body  itself,  whose  con- 
densation produces  the  serein. 


'  Tho  instramcnt  is  described  in  a  sabsevjacDt  lecture. 
'  This  staUment  indicates  the  state  of   the  science  of  thermotics  in 
nfennas  to  the  gaseooa  form  of  matter  when  these  researches  vero  begun. 
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ASOBPTiOK  OF  HKIT  BI  TOLATILE  LiqutllS — ABSOBFTtOK  OF  BUT  BT  m 
TAFOVBS  OF  THOSB  LIQUIDS  AT  A  COXMON  PBjaSUBa — ABSOKFTIOn-  OF 
HEAT  BT  THK  SAMB  TAPOURS  VHEX  TI»  QCAimTTES  OF  TAFOTS  ABS 
PROPOUTIOKAL  TO  TKK  QUAKTITIBS  OF  LI<JCT1>^001CPAHATITB  TtWW  OF 
TUB  AcnOIt  OF  LIQCIDS  AND  TItSIB  TAFOUQS  UFOM  BADIABT  HBAT — 
FUTSICAL  CAUSB  OF  OPACITT  AND  TBAXSPARKNCT — l>'FLUHHCB  OF  TBM- 
PEBATUBB  OX  TUB  TKAKSVISSION  OP  BADtAKT  UKAT— CHAXOBS  OF  POSITION 
TUBOUOH   CHANOBS   OF  TSMPEBATDBB— RADUTIUH   PHOM  FLAMBS — Crpi.C- 

BBCB   OF   OSCIUATIMa   PBBIOD  OK   THB  THAMSM ISSION  OF  BASUKT   HBAT 

BXTLAHATION   OF  CEHTAIN   BESUI.TS   OF   MKLLONI    AND   KNOBLAUCH. 


rpHE  natural  philosopbj  of  the  future  will  in  great  part 
JL  consiat  of  inquiries  into  the  relations  subsisting  he- 
tween  ordinary  matter  and  the  luminiferous  ether.  Re- 
garding the  constitution  and  the  motion  of  the  ether  itself, 
the  optical  investigations  of  the  last  half-century  leave 
little  to  be  desired ;  but  regarding  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules, whence  issue  the  undulations  of  light  and  heat,  and 
their  relations  to  the  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed, 
these  investigations  teach  us  little.  To  come  closer  to 
the  origin  of  the  ethereal  waves— to  obtain,  if  possible, 
some  experimental  hold  of  the  oscillating  atoms  them- 
selves— has  been  the  main  object  of  those  researches  on 
the  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  gases  and  vapours 
which,  in  brief  outline,  have  been  sketched  before  you. 

When  a  gas  is  condensed  to  a  liquid,  the  molecules 
approach  and  grapple  with  each  otlier,  by  forces  which  are 
insensible  as  long  as  the  gaseous  state  is  maintained.  But 
though  thus  condensed  and  enthralled,  the  all-pervading 
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etlier  still  surroundB  the  molecules.  It,  then,  the  power 
of  radiation  and  absorption  depend  upon  them  individually, 
we  may  expect  that  the  deportment  towards  radiant  heat 
of  the  free  molecule  will  maintain  itself  after  that  mole- 
cule has  relinquished  its  freedom  and  formed  part  of  a 
liquid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  aggregation  be 
of  paramount  importance,  we  may  expect  to  find,  on  the 
part  of  liquids,  a  deportment  altogether  different  from  that 
of  their  vapours.  WTiich  of  these  views  corresponds  with 
the  truth  of  nature,  we  have  now  to  inquire. 

Melloni  examined  the  diathermancy  of  various  liquids, 
but  he  employed  for  this  purpose  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp 
covered  by  a  glass  chimney.  His  liquids,  moreover,  were 
contained  in  glass  cells ;  hence,  the  radiation  was  pro- 
foundly modified  before  it  entered  the  liquid  at  all,  glass 
Ijeing  impervious  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  emission. 
In  the  examination  of  the  question  now  before  us,  it  was 
my  wish  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  primitive 
emission,  and  an  apparatus  was  therefore  devised  in  which 
layers  of  liquids,  of  various  thicknesses,  could  be  enclosed 
between  two  jwlished  plates  of  rock-salt. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following  parts  : — a  b  g 
(fig.  108)  is  a  plat«  of  brass,  3'4  inches  long,  2*1  inches 
wide,  and  0'3  of  an  inch  thick.  Into  it,  at  its  comers,  are 
rigidly  fixed  four  upright  pillars,  furnished  at  the  top  with 
screws,  for  the  reception  of  the  nuts  qrat.  defIss 
second  plate  of  brass,  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  and 
pierced  with  holes  at  its  four  corners,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
slip  over  the  four  pillars  of  the  plate  A  b  c.  Both  these 
plates  are  perforated  by  circular  apertures,  m  n  and  o  p, 
1*35  inch  in  diameter,  o  h  i  is  a  third  plate  of  brass,  ot 
the  same  area  as  D  b  f,  and,  like  it,  having  its  centre  and 
its  corners  perforated.  The  plate  o  ii  i  is  intended  to  se- 
parate the  two  plates  of  rock-salt  which  are  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  cell,  and  its  thickness  determines  that  of  the 
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liquid  layer.  The  separating  plate  G  h  i  was  ground  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  the  surfacea  of  the  plates  of  salt 
were  polished  with  extreme  care,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
the  contact  between  the  salt  and  the  brass  water-tight.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
washers  of  thin  letter-paper  between  the  plates  of  salt  and 
the  separating  plate. 

Fm.  108. 


In  arranging  the  cell  for  experiment  the  nuts  qret 
are  unscrewe'I,  and  a  washer  of  india-rubber  is  first  placed 
on  ABC.  On  tliis  washer  is  placed  one  of  the  plates  of 
rock-salt.  On  the  plato  of  rock-salt  is  laid  the  washer  of 
lotter-paper,  and  on  this  again  the  separating  plate  0  H  I. 
A  second  washer  of  paper  is  placed  on  this  plate,  then 
cornea  the  second  plate  of  salt,  on  which  another  india- 
rubber  washer  is  laid.     The  plate  D  E  r  is  finally  slipped 
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over  the  columns,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  tightly 
screwed  together  by  the  nuts  qret. 

Thus,  when  the  plates  of  rock-salt  are  in  position,  a 
circular  space,  as  wide  as  the  plate  a  n  i  is  tliick,  is  en- 
closed between  them,  and  the  space  can  be  filled  with  any 
liquid  through  the  orifice  k.  The  use  of  the  india-rubber 
washers  is  to  relieve  the  crushing  pressure  which  would  be 
applied  to  the  plates  of  salt,  if  they  were  in  actual  contact 
with  the  brass ;  and  the  use  of  the  paper  washers  is,  as 
already  explained,  to  render  the  cell  liquid-tight.  After 
each  experiment,  the  apparatus  is  unscrewed,  the  plates  of 
salt  are  removed  and  thoroughly  cleansed ;  the  cell  is 
then  remounted,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  all  is  ready 
for  a  new  experiment. 

My  next  necessity  was  a  perfectly  steady  source  of 
beat,  of  sufBcient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  most  absorbent 
of  the  liquids  to  be  suhjectcd  to  examination.  This  was 
found  in  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  rendered  incandescent 
by  an  electric  current.  The  frequent  use  of  tliis  source 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  lamp  shown  in  fig.  109.  a 
is  a  globe  of  glass  three  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  upon  a 
stand,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered.  At  the  top  of 
the  globe  is  an  opening,  into  which  a  cork  is  fitted,  and 
through  the  cork  pass  two  wires,  the  ends  of  which  are 
united  by  the  platinum  spiral  «.  The  wires  arc  carried 
down  to  the  binding  screws  a  b,  which  are  fixed  in  the  fobt 
of  the  stand,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  attached  to 
the  battery,  no  strain  is  ever  exerted  on  the  wires  which 
carry  the  spiral.  The  ends  of  the  thick  wire  to  which  the 
spiral  is  attached  are  also  of  stout  platinum,  for  when 
the  ends  were  of  copper,  unsteadiness  was  introduced 
through  oxidation.  The  heat  issues  from  the  incandescent 
spiral  by  the  opening  J,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Behind  the  spiral,  fiinally,  is  a  metallic  re- 
flector, r,  which  augments  the  flux  of  heat  without  sen- 
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sibly  changing  its  quality.  In  the  open  air  the  red-hot 
spiral  is  a  capricious  source  of  heat,  but  surrounded  by  its 
glass  globe  its  steadiness  is  admirable.' 

The  whole  experimental  arrangement  will  be  iiiii]i»- 
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diately  tmderstood  from  the  rough  sketch  given  in  fig.  110. 
A  is  the  platinum  lamp  just  described,  heated  by  a  current 
from  a  Grove's  battery  of  five  cells.  Means  were  devised 
to  render  this  lamp  perfectly  constant  throughout  the  day. 
In  front  of  the  spiral,  and  with  an  interior  reflecting  sur- 
face, is  the  tube  B,  through  which  the  heat  passes  to  the 
rock-salt  cell  c.     This  cell  is  placed  on  a  little  stage, 

'  I  have  also  had  lunpe  constmctcd  in  vhich  the  Rpinli  vore  placed  in 
racDo,  tho  rit;s  paning  to  oztenial  space  throagh  s  plate  of  rock-«aIt. 
Their  iteadioesa  is  perfect. 
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soldered  to  the  hank  of  the  perforated  screen  8  s',  go  tb&t 
the  heat,  after  having  crossed  the  cell,  passes  through  the 
hole  in  the  screen,  and  aft-erwards  impinges  on  tho  ther- 
ino-pile  P.  c'  is  the  compensating  cube,  containing  water 
kept  boiling  by  steam  passing  through  the  pipejo.  Between 
the  cube  c*  and  the  thermo-pile  is  the  screen  q,  which 
regulates  the  amoimt  of  heat  falling  on  the  posterior  face 
of  the  pile.  The  whole  arrangement  is  here  exposed,  but 
in  practice,  the  pile  r  and  the  cube  c/  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  tho  capricious  action  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  experiments  are  thus  performed.  The  empty 
rock-salt  cell  c  being  placed  on  its  stage,  a  double  silvered 
Fcreen  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  is  first  introduced  between 
the  end  of  the  tube  b  and  the  cell  c ;  the  heat  of  the  spiral 
being  thus  totally  cut  off,  and  the  pile  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  cube  (/  alone.  By  means  of  the  screen  q 
the  total  heat  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  series  of 
experiments  is  caused  to  fall  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pile.  Say  that  it  corresponds  to  a  galvanometric 
deflection  of  50  degrees.  The  double  screen  used  to 
intercept  the  radiation  from  the  spiral  is  then  gradually 
withdrawn,  until  this  radiation  completely  neutralises  that 
from  the  cube  c',  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
points  steadily  to  zero.  The  position  of  the  two  screens, 
once  fixed  in  this  way,  remains  subsequently  unchanged. 

The  rays  in  the  first  instance  pass  from  the  spiral 
through  the  empty  rock-salt  cell.  The  drawn-out  shank 
of  a  small  funnel,  suitably  supported,  dips  into  the 
aperture  i,  fig.  108,  which  leads  into  the  cell,  and  through 
this  funnel  the  liquid  is  poured  in.  The  introduction  of 
the  liquid  destroys  the  previous  equilibrium,  the  galvano- 
meter needle  moves,  and  finally  assumes  a  steady  position. 
From  its  deflection  we  can  immediately  calculate  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  and  express  it  io 
hundredths  of  the  entire  radiation. 
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The  experimenta  were  executed  with  eleven  different 
liquids,  employing,  with  a  view  to  verification,  each  liquid 
in  five  different  thicknesses.  The  results  are  collected 
together  in  the  following  table : — 

AasOBPTio.f  OP  Heat  bt  Liqvids.    Socbcb  of  Hiat:  Platihuk  Spnui. 

BAISBD   TO   BBIGBT   KEOtSSS   BT   A   VoLTAIC    CuSBBKT. 


Thicksaaa  ot  liquid  in  part«  of  on  inch 

UqnJd 

. 

0-02 
6-5 

00* 
8-4 

0-07 

0-14 

0-37 

Eisnlpbide  of  carboo   . 

i2'3 

16-2 

17  3 

Clilorofonn . 

lfi-6 

250 

3o-0 

400 

44-8 

Iodide  of  methyl 

861 

40o 

fi3-2 

6.'i'2 

686 

>  Iodide  of  oth;l 

38-2 

6(1-7 

fin-0 

on-(t 

71-6 

BeniBol 

434 

sr,7 

62-8 

71  5 

73-6 

Amyleno     . 

58-3 

6.1-2 

73-6 

777 

82-3 

Sulplinric  ether 

63-3 

73-0 

76-1 

78-6 

86-9 

Ac«lic  olhop 

— 

74-0 

780 

(»20 

861 

Formic  ether 

66-3 

76-3 

70-0 

84  0 

87-0 

Alcohol       . 

67-3 

78-6 

83-6 

85-3 

89  1 

Water. 

807 

86-1 

88-8 

91-0 

910 

Were  it  necessary  to  push  these  esperitnents  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  accuracy,  I  should  make  each  measure- 
ment several  times  and  take  the  mean  of  the  determina- 
tions. But,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  different 
thicknesses  check  each  other,  the  results  obviously  express, 
with  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  action  of  the 
respective  liquids.  The  order  of  absorption  is  certainly 
that  here  estabUshed. 

As  liquids,  then,  those  bodies  are  shown  to  intercept  in 
very  different  degrees  the  heat  emitted  by  our  radiating 
source;  and  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  these  dif- 
ferences continue,  after  the  molecules  have  been  released 
from  the  bond  of  cohesion  and  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vapour.  We  must,  of  course,  test  the  vapours  by  waves  of 
the  same  period  aa  those  applied  to  the  liquids,  and  this 
our  mode  of  experiment  renders  easy  of  accomplishment. 
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The  heat  generated  in  a  wire  by  a  corrent  of  a  {(iven 
strength  being  invariable,  it  was  only  necessary,  by  means 
of  a  tangent  compass  and  rheocord,  to  keep  the  current 
constant  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to  obtain,  both  as  re- 
gards quantity  and  quality,  an  invariable  source  of  heat. 

The  liquids  from  which  the  vapours  were  derived 
were  placed  in  the  small  flasks  already  described,  a  separate 
flask  being  devoted  to  each.  After  the  complete  removal 
of  the  air,  the  flasks  were  attached  in  succession  to  the  brass 
experimental  tube.  With  the  single  exception  that  thesource 
of  heat  was  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral,  instead  of  a  cube  of 
hot  water,  the  arrangement  was  that  figured  in  the  frontis- 
piece. At  the  commencement  of  each  experiment,  the 
brass  tube  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  radiation 
from  the  spiral  being  neutralised  by  the  compensating 
cube,  the  needle  stood  at  zero.  The  cock  of  the  flask 
containing  the  volatile  liquid  was  then  carefully  turned  on, 
and  the  vapour  allowed  slowly  to  enter  the  experimental 
tube,  until  a  pressure  of  0-5  of  an  inch  was  obtained.  The 
vapour  was  then  cut  off,  and  the  permanent  deflection 
noted.  Knowing  the  total  heat,  the  absorption  in  lOOths 
of  the  entire  radiation  could  be  at  once  deduced  from 
the  deflection.  The  fullowing  table  contains  the 
suits: — 


T&- 


Raoution  or  IIbat  throooh  Vapoubs.    Sopbcb:  rro-hot  Platikum 
Spiral.    Pbbsscbi,  06  or  am  ihch. 


BiBolphide  of  oarbon 
Chlorofonn . 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ethjrl 
Beaxol 
Am;loiie 
Alcohol 
Formic  ether 
Sulphnric  ether 
Acetic  ether 
Total  heat  . 


Alaorptlou  pur  ocnt. 

47 

65 

86 
17-7 
20S 
27-5 
381 
31'4 
310 
84-6 
1000 
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We  are  now  in  a.  condition  to  compare  the  action  of 
a  series  of  volatile  liquids,  with  that  of  the  vapours  of 
those  liquids,  upon  radiant  heat.  Beginning  with  the 
substance  of  the  lowest  absorptive  energy,  and  proceeding 
to  the  highest,  we  have  the  following  orders  of  absorp- 
ti<m: — 


LlqnldB 

Bisalphiiie  of  carbon. 

Chlorofonn. 

lodldo  of  methyl. 

Iodide  of  ethyl. 

Benzol. 

Amylcno. 

Sulphuric  other. 

Acetio  ether. 

Formic  ether. 

Alcohol, 

Water. 


Vipoan 
Bisulphide  of  orbon. 
Chloroform, 
Iodide  of  methyL 
Io<iide  of  ethyL 
Boncol, 
Amylvne. 
Alcohol. 
Formic  ether. 
Sulphorie  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 


Here,  as  far  as  amylene,  the  order  of  absorption  is  the 
same  for  both  liquids  and  vapours.  But  from  amylene 
downwards,  though  strong  liquid  absorption  is,  in  a  general 
way,  paralleled  by  strong  vapour  absorption,  the  order  of 
both  is  not  the  same.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  next  to  water,  alcohol  is  the  most  powerful  ab- 
sorber in  the  list  of  liquids  ;  but  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  the  position  which  it  here  occupies  in  the  list 
of  vapours  is  the  correct  one.  This  has  been  established 
liy  reiterated  experiments.  Acetic  ether,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  certainly  the  most  energetic  absorber  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  falls  behind  both  formic  ether  and  alcohol  in 
the  liquid  state.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  contemplate  these  results,  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  absorption  is,  in  the  main, 
molecular,  and  that  the  molecules  maintain  their  power 
as  absorbers  and  radiators  when  they  change  their  state 
of  aggregation.     Should  any  doubt,  however,  linger  as  to 
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the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  it  will  speedily  dis- 
appear. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  comparison 
here  instituted  is  not  a  strict  one.  We  have  taken  the 
liquids  at  a  common  thickness,  and  the  vapours  at  a 
common  volume  and  pressure.  But  if  the  layers  of  liquids 
employed  were  turned  into  vapour,  the  volumes  obtained 
would  Tiot  be  the  same.  The  quantities  of  matter  tra- 
versed by  the  radiant  heat  are  not  proportional  to  each  > 
other  in  the  two  cases,  and  to  render  the  comparison  strict 
they  ought  to  be  proportional.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to 
make  them  so;  for  the  liquids  being  examined  at  a 
constant  volume,  their  specific  gravities  give  us  the 
relative  quantities  of  matter  traversed  by  the  radiant 
heat,  and  from  these,  and  the  vapour-densities,  we  can 
immediately  deduce  the  corresponding  volumes  of  the 
vapour.  Dividing,  in  fact,  the  specific  gravities  of  our 
liquids  by  the  densities  of  their  vapours,  we  obtain  the 
following  series  of  vapour  volumes,  whose  weights  are 
proportional  to  the  masses  of  liquid  emplqjed. 


Tablb  or  Pbofobtiokal  Toutuks. 

Bianlphide  uf  carbon     ....  0-48 

Chlarafbrm 036 

Iodide  of  methyl 0'4S 

Iodide  of  ethyl O'SS 

Benzol 0-S3 

Amyleoe 0-38 

Alcohol OSO 

Sulpharic  ether 0-28 

Formic  ether O'SS 

Acetic  ether 029 

Water 1-60 

Introducing  the  vapours,  in  the  volumes  here  indicated, 
into  the  experimental  tube,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : — 
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Kaoution  or  IIkat  thbouor  Va.fodu.    QrANrmr  or  Tatoub 

PBOFOBTIOMAL  TO  TUAT  Or  LldUID. 


Huns  of  Viipoar 
Eisolphide  of  ciurbon 
ChloB>form 
lodido  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ctlijl 
Bonznl     , 
Aniylene . 
Sulphuric  rtber 
Acetic  ether    . 
Formic  ether   . 
Airqhol    . 


Prtatira  In  parU   Ab«orp4ioo 
of  ftD  Inch  par  cent. 


0-48 
0-30 
0-49 
0-36 
0-Vl 
0-26 
0-28 
0-29 
036 
O'SO 


4-3 

6-8 

10-3 

16'4 

ie-8 

19-0 
21-4 
22-3 
23-A 

227 


Arranging  both  liquids  and  vapours  in   the  order  of 
their  pbwrption,  we  now  obtain  the  following  result : — 


Biralphido  of  carbon. 

ClUoTofonn. 

Iodide  of  metbyL 

Iodide  of  etiijl. 

Benzol. 

Amylene. 

Sulphnric  oihor. 

Acetic  ethor. 

Formic  ellier. 

Alcohol. 

Wjitor. 


VftpOUTf 

Bisulphida  of  carbon. 
Cbloroform. 
Iodide  of  methjrl. 
loilido  of  ethyl. 
Benxol. 
Amyleno. 
Sulphuric  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 
Formic  ether. 
Alcohol. 


Here  the  discrepancies  revealed  bj  our  former  series  of 
experiments  entirely  disappear,  and  it  is  proved  tliat  for 
heat  of  the  same  quality,  the  order  of  absorption  for 
liquids  and  their  vapours  is  the  same.  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  infer  that  the  position  of  a  vapour,  as  an 
absorber  or  a  radiator,  is  determined  by  that  of  the  liquid 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Granting  the  validity  of  this  in- 
ference, the  position  o{  water  fixes  that  of  aqueous  vapour. 
But  we  have  found  that,  for  all  thicknesses,  water  exceeds 
every  other  liquid  in  the  energy  of  its  absorption.     Hence, 

'  Aqneon*  mpour,  nnmixed  with  air,  condenses  so  readily  that  it  caa* 
■ot  be  directly  examined  in  oar  ezporimenlol  tabe. 
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if  no  single  experiment  on  the  vapour  of  water  existed, 
we  should  conclude,  from  the  deportment  of  it«  liquid, 
that,  weight  for  weight,  aqueous  vapour  transcends  all 
others  in  absorptive  power.  Add  to  this  the  direct  and 
multiplied  experiments,  by  which  the  action  of  this 
substance  on  radiant  heat  has  been  established,  and  we 
have  before  us  a  body  of  evidence  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  set 
this  question  for  ever  at  rest,  and  to  induce  the  meteor- 
ologist to  apply  the  result,  without  misgiving,  to  the 
phenomena  of  his  science. 

We  must  now  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of 
an  important  question.  A  pendulum  swings  at  a  certain 
definite  rate,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  peudulum. 
A  spring  oscillates  at  a  rate  which  depends  upon  its 
weight  and  elastic  force.  A  musical  string,  iu  like 
manner,  has  its  determining  rate  of  vibration,  wliich 
depends  upon  its  length,  weight  and  tension.  A  plank 
which  bridges  a  gorge  has  also  its  own  rate  of  oscillation, 
and  we  can  often,  by  timing  ma  movement-s  on  such  a 
plank,  80  accumulate  the  impulses  as  to  endanger  its 
safety.  Soldiers,  in  crossing  pontoon  bridges,  tread  I 
irregularly,  lest  the  motion  imparted  to  the  pontoon, 
should  accumulate  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The  step  of  a 
person  carrying  water  on  his  bead  in  an  open  pail  some- 
times coincides  with  the  oscillation  of  the  water  from  side 
to  side  of  the  vessel,  until,  impulse  being  added  to  impulse, 
the  liquid  finally  splashes  over  the  rim.  The  water 
carrier  instinctively  alters  his  step,  and  thus  reduces  the 
liqiud  to  comparative  tranquillity.  You  have  beard  a 
particular  pane  of  glass  respond  to  a  particular  note  of  an 
organ  :  and  if  you  open  a  piano  and  sing  into  it,  some  one 
string  will  also  respond.  In  the  case  of  the  organ,  the 
pane  responds  because  its  period  of  vibration  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  period  of  the  sonorous  waves  that 
impinge  upon  it ;  and   in   the  case  of  the  piano,  that 
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string  responds  whose  period  of  vibration  coincides  with 
the  period  of  the  vocal  chorda  of  the  singer.  In  each  case, 
there  is  an  acciunulation  of  the  effect,  eimilar  to  that 
observed  when  you  stand  upon  a  ptank-bridge,  and  time 
your  impulses  to  its  rate  of  vibration.  In  the  case  of  the 
singing  flame  referred  to  in  a  former  lecture,  you  had  the 
influence  of  period  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
It  responded  to  the  voice  only  when  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
corresponded  to  its  own.  A  higher  and  a  lower  note 
were  equally  ineffective  to  put  the  flame  in  motion. 

These  ordinary  mechanical  and  acoustical  facts  will  help 
us  to  an  insight  as  to  the  more  subtle  phenomena  of  light 
and  radiant  heat.  I  have  shown  you  the  diathermancy 
of  lampblack  and  bromine,  and  the  fiir  more  wonderful 
transparency  of  iodine  shall  be  amply  illustrated  by-and-by. 
NVe  have  now  to  inquire  why  iodine  stops  light  and  allows 
beat  to  pass.  The  sole  difference  between  light  and  radiant 
heat  is  one  of  period.  The  waves  of  the  one  are  short  and 
of  rapid  recurrence,  while  those  of  the  other  are  long  and 
of  slow  recurrence.  The  former  are  intercepted  by  the 
iodine,  and  the  latter  transmitted,  ^^^^y  ?  There  can,  I 
think,  be  only  one  answer  to  this  question,  namely,  that 
the  intercepted  waves  are  those  whose  periods  coincide  with 
the  periods  of  oscillation  possible  to  the  atoms  of  the  iodine. 
The  waves  transfer  their  motion  to  the  atoms  which 
synchronise  with  them.  Supposing  waves  of  any  fwriod 
to  impinge  upon  an  assemblage  of  molecules  of  any  other 
period,  it  is,  I  think,  physically  certain  that  a  tremor  of 
greater  or  less  intensity  will  be  set  up  among  the  molecules  ; 
but  for  the  motion  to  accumulate,  so  as  to  produce  sensible 
absorption,  coincidence  of  period  is  necessary.  Briefly 
defined,  therefore,  transparency  is  synonymous  with 
discord,  while  opacity  is  synonymous  with  accord  between 
the  periods  of  the  waves  of  ether  and  those  of  the  atonu  of 
the  body  on  which  they  impinge. 


-<~inrTri 
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The  tenn  '  quality,'  as  applied  to  radiaDt  heat,  has 
been  already  defined.  If  two  calorific  beams  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  aime  substance  in  different  proportions,  the 
beams  are  said  to  be  of  different  qualities.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  question  of  quality  is  one  of  period  ;  and  if  the 
heat  of  one  source  be  more  or  less  copiously  transmitted 
than  the  heat  of  another  source,  it  is  because  the  waves 
of  ether  ercited  by  the  one  are  different  in  length  and 
period  from  those  excited  by  the  other.  When  we  raise 
the  temperature  of  our  platinum  spiral,  we  alter  the 
quality  of  its  heat.  As  the  temperature  is  r;u8ed,  shorter 
and  ever  shorter  waves  mingle  in  the  radiation.  Dr. 
Draper,  in  a  very  beautiful  investigation,  has  shown  that 
when  platinum  first  appears  luminous,  it  emits  only  red 
rays ;  but  as  its  temperature  augments,  orange,  yellow, 
and  green  are  successively  added  to  the  radiation ;  and 
when  the  platinum  is  so  intensely  heated  as  to  emit  white 
light,  the  decomposition  of  that  light  gives  all  the  colours 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Almost  all  the  vapours  which  we  have  hitherto  exam- 
ined are  transparent  to  light,  while  all  of  them  are,  in 
some  degree,  opaqtie  to  obscure  heat-rays.  From  this  the 
incompetence  of  the  vapour  molecides  to  vibrate  in  visual 
periods,  and  tlieir  competence  to  vibrate  in  slower  periodsi 
may  be  inferred.  Conceive,  then,  our  platinum  spiral  to 
be  gradually  raised  from  a  state  of  obscure  to  a  state  of 
luminous  heat;  the  change  wotJd  manifestly  tend  to 
produce  discord  between  the  radiating  platinum  and  the 
molecules  of  our  vapours.  On  a  priori  grounds,  then,  we 
should  infer,  that  the  raising  of  the  temperatiu'o  of  the 
platinum  spiral  ought  to  augment  the  power  of  its  rays  to 
pass  through  our  list  of  vapours.  In  other  words,  the 
transparency  of  the  vapours  ought  to  increase  with  the 
temperature.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  verified  by  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  following  tables : — 
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Raoutiom  thbocoh  Vafodbs.    SoimcB  or  IIjut:  PuiTnnni  Spirai. 

BARELT  TISIBLB  DC   THB  DARK. 

Nuno  of  TkpoiiT  AtaorpUon  jwr  neat. 

Bimalphide  of  carbon              .        .        .  6'5 

Chloroform 9-1 

Iodide  of  mothjrl 12-S 

Iodide  of  etiiyl 21-0 

Boozol 26S 

Amylene 36'8 

Sulphuric  rther 48'4 

Formic  ether         .....  452 

Aeetic  ether 49-6 

With  the  same  platinum  spiral  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 


m 


Radutio.n  turooqk  VArotiits.    Soobo  oy  Hrat:  Wuitb-hot 
PLATunm  SpikAi, 

Nnrae  of  Vtipour  Abcorptloo  per  c«ii. 

Bisnlpbide  of  curlion      .         .         .         .  S'9 

Chloroform    ......  fiS 

Iodide  of  methj'l 7*8 

Iodide  of  etlijrl I2'8 

Benzol 16-6 

Amjione 227 

Formic  ether         .....  25-1 

Sulphuric  ether 2.'i'9 

Acetic  ether 27'2 


With  the  same  spiral,  brought  still  nearer  to  its  point 
of  fusion,  the  following  results  were  obtained  with  four  of 
the  vapours : — 


Radiation  tiioouuh  Vapours,     ^odbcb:  Flatikdm  Spiral  at  aji 
INTRHSB  Wttm  Hrat. 

Name  of  VKfioar  Abeorption 

Bisulphide  of  carbon     .         .        .        .      3-fi 

Chloroform 3-9 

Formic  ether 21-3 

Sulphuric  ether    .....    23*7 


Placing  the  results  obtained  with  the  respective  sotircea 
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side  by  side,  the  influence  of  the  vibrating  period  on  the 
transmission  comes  out  in  a  very  decided  manner  : — 


AaaoBmoK  oir  Kkat  bt  Vapoum. 


Huns  of  VKpoar 

Source :  PlattaDm  SpInU 

Buelf  Tlitblo 

Brifbtred 

White-hot 

Nttta 

Bixalphide  of  carbon               S6 

4-7 

2-9 

36 

Ohloroform     . 

91 

C-3 

A-6 

S-9 

lodido  of  melhyl 

.     12-8 

0-6 

78 

Iodide  of  otli}'l 

.    210 

177 

12  8 

Riniol    . 

.     26-3 

20-6 

16-5 

Aniylouo 

.     36-8 

27-6 

22  7 

8ul[iliuric  oilier 

.     434 

31-4 

2d-9 

237 

Formic  etlier  . 

.     462 

310 

251 

21  3 

Aeatio  other  . 

.     49'6 

34'6 

272 

The  gradual  augmentation  of  penetrative  power,  as 
the  temperature  is  angiaented,  is  here  very  manifest. 
By  raising  the  Bpiral  from  a  barely  visible  heat  to  an 
intense  white  heat,  we  reduce  the  absorption,  in  the 
case  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloroform,  to  less  than 
one-half.  At  barely  vibible  redness,  moreover,  56"6  and 
54*8  per  cent,  paas  through  sulphuric  and  formic  ether 
respectively ;  while  of  the  intensely  white-hot  spiral,  76'3 
and  78*7  per  cent,  pass  through  the  same  vapours.'  Thus, 
by  augmenting  the  temperature  of  the  platinum,  we 
introduce  into  the  radiation  waves  of  shorter  period,  which, 
being  in  discord  with  the  periods  of  the  vapour  molecules, 
pass  more  easily  among  them. 

Bunning  the  eye  along  the  numbers   which  espress^^ 
the  absorptions  of  sulphuric  and  formic  ether  in  the  last 
table,  we  tind  that,  for  the  lowest  heat,  the  absorption 
of  the  latter  exceeds  tliat  of  the  former;  for  a  bright  redi 
heat  they  are  nearly  equal,  the  formic  ether  still  retaining ' 
a  slight  predominance ;  at  a  white  heat,  however,  the  sul- 
phuric slips  in  advance,  and  at  the  heat  of  fusion  ita 
predominance  is  decided.     I  have  tested  this  result  by 

'  Th«  inaumiMnm  ib  funnd  by  snbtructiiig  tho  sb«orptioD  bom  100. 
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multiplied  experiments,  and  placed  it  beyond  doubt.  We . 
may  at  once  infer  from  it  that  the  capacity  of  the  mole- 
cule of  formic  ether  to  enter  into  rapid  vibration  is  less 
than  that  of  sulphuric  ether.  The  more  we  heighten  the 
temperature  of  the  spiral,  the  more  opaque,  in  comparison 
with  formic  ether,  does  sulphuric  ether  become.  Experi- 
ment-8  made  with  a  source  of  100°  C,  establish  still  more 
decidedly  the  preponderance  of  the  formic  ether  for 
vibrations  of  slow  period.  This  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  :— 

Raoutiov  TiTBounR  Vapovrs.    SouBca:  Leslu's  Cvbb,  ooatsd  wttb 

LAMPUlaCK.      TmfPSBATUBB,  100°  C. 

Kuna  of  Vapoar  AljaorptloD  per  ccut. 

Bisulphide  of  carboo      ,        .        ,        ,  S'O 

Iodide  of  methjl 1 88 

Cbloroform 21-S 

Iodide  of  oth;I 2S0 

Banxol 84-6 

Amylane 47*1 

Solphnrie  ether    .        .                 .        .  64'I 

Formic  ether 00'4 

Acetic  other 600 

For  heat  issuing  from  this  source,  the  absorption  by  formic 
ether  is  6*3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  by  sulphuric. 

But  in  this  table  we  notice  another  case  of  reversal. 
In  all  the  experiments  with  the  platinum  spiral,  chloro- 
form showed  itself  less  energetic  than  iodide  of  methyl ; 
but  with  lampblack  as  a  source,  chloroform  shows  itself  to 
be  decidedly  the  more  powerful  absorber  of  the  two. 

RADIATION    FBOM    FLAMES. 

We  have  hitherto  occupied  ourselves  with  the  radiation 
from  heat«d  solids :  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of 
the  radiation  from  flames.  The  earliest  of  these  experiments 
were  made  vrith  a  steady  jet  of  gas.  Issuing  from  a  small 
circular  biuTier,  the  flame  being  long  and  tapering.     The 
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•  top  and  bottom  of  the  flame  were  excluded,  and  its  most 
brilliant  portions  were  chosen  as  the  source.  The  results 
obtained  are  recorded  in  the  following  table  : — 


R4DUTI0N  or  Hut  throoor  Vafoobb.    Souses:  ▲  sioau 
LU1CUCOU8  Jet  or  Qax. 


Nuno  of  Vftpoor 

Afaurptlou 

Wlilte-hotE 

Bieulpliido  of  caibon 

9-8 

2-9 

Chloroform  . 

.     13-0 

6-6 

Iodide  of  methyl . 

.     16S 

7-8 

Iodide  of  ethyl     . 

.     19'fi 

12-8 

Benzol. 

.     220 

16-S 

Amyleoe 

.     30-2 

22-7 

Formic  ether 

.     84-6 

28^ 

Salphuric  ether    . 

.    367 

86-1 

Acetic  ether 

.     88-7 

27-a 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  white-hot  carbon 
with  the  white-hot  platinum,  the  results  obtained  with 
both  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  emission  from  tha 
flame  is  here  proved  to  be  far  more  powerfully  absorbed 
than  the  emission  from  the  spiral.  Doubtless,  however, 
the  carbon,  in  reaching  incandescence,  passes  through 
lower  stages  of  temperature,  and  in  those  stages  emits 
beat  more  in  accord  with  the  vapoui-s.  It  is  also  mixed  | 
with  the  vapour  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  both  of ' 
which  contribute  their  quota  to  tlie  total  radiation.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  greater  absorption  of  the 
heat  emitted  by  the  flame  is  in  part  due  tS  the  slower 
periods  of  the  molecules,  which  are  unavoidably  mixed 
with  the  white-hot  carbon. 

The  next  .source  of  heat  employed  was  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen's  burner,'  the  temperature  of  which  is  known 
to  be  very  higli.  The  flame  was  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
emitted  a  very  feeble  light.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : — 


Deacribed  in  Lecture  IIL 
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Rasutiox  or  IlnT  thbouob  Vapocss.    Soubcb:  Pals-biui  Flaxi  or 
BCNSKX'S  Bouxsu. 

Kama  of  Vftpoor  Absorption 

Cliluniform 6'3 

Bisulphiiie  of  carboD      ,        .        .        ,111 

Iodide  of  etbyl HO 

BfMoI 17-9 

Amylena 24*3 

Sulphuric  ether 81-9 

Formio  ether 33'3 

Acotic  ether 86'3 

Comparing  the  last  two  tables,  we  see  that  the  radia- 
tion firoin  Bunsen'a  flame  is,  on  the  whole,  less  powerfully 
absorbed  than  thut  from  the  luminous  gas  jet.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  formic  ether,  they  come  very  close  to 
each  other;  in  the  case  of  amylene,  and  a  few  other 
substances,  they  differ  more  markedly.  But  an  extremely 
interesting  case  of  reversal  here  shows  itself.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon,  instead  of  being  first,  stands  decidedly  below 
chloroform.  With  the  luminous  jet,  the  absorption  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  to  that  of  chloroform  aa  100  :  122, 
while  with  the  flame  of  Bunsen'a  burner  the  ratio  is  100 : 
56.  The  removal  of  the  carbon  from  the  flame  more 
than  doubles  the  relative  transparency  of  the  chloroform. 
We  have  here,  moreover,  another  instance  of  the  reversal 
of  formic  and  sulphuric  ether.  For  the  luminous  jety 
the  sulpbivic  ether  is  decidedly  the  more  opaque ;  for 
the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner,  it  is  excelled  in  opacity  by 
the  formic. 

The  main  radiating  bodies  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  ore,  no  doubt,  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid. 
I  wished  to  separate  these  two  constituents,  and  to  study 
them  separately.  The  radiation  of  aqueous  vapour  could 
be  obtained  from  a  flame  of  pure  hydrogen,  while  that  of 
carbonic  acid  could  be  obtained  from  an  ignited  jet  of 
carbonic  oxide.     Notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of 
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the  hydrogen  flame,  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  accord 
between  ita  periods  of  vibration  and  thos«  of  the  cool 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  would  still  be  such  as  to 
cause  the  atmospheric  vapoiu'  to  exert  a  special  absorbent 
power  upon  the  radiation.  The  following  experiments 
establish  the  truth  of  this  surmise. 


S4DUTION  TaconoB  Atuosfhzuic  A:b.    Soubcs:  a  Htsuooidi  Flau. 


AbMrpUon 
Dry  lur 0 

VDdriad  air ITS 


Thus,  in  a  polished  tube  4  feet  long,  tlie  aqueous  vapour  of 
our  laboratory  air  absorbed  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  radiation 
from  the  hydrogen  flame.  When  a  platinum  spiral,  raised 
by  electricity  to  a  degree  of  incandescence  not  greater  than 
that  attainable  by  plunging  a  wire  into  the  hydrogen 
flame,  was  used  as  a  source  of  heat,  the  undried  air  of  the 
laboratory  was  found  to  absorb 

5-8  per  cent. 

of  its  radiation,  or  one-third  of  the  quantity  absorbed  in 
the  case  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen. 

The  plunging  of  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  into  the 
flame  reduces  its  temperature ;  but  the  spiral  at  the  same 
time  sends  forth  vibrations,  which  are  not  in  accord  with 
those  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  absorption,  Ay  ordinary 
undried  air,  of  heat  emitted  by  this  composite  soorce 
amounted  to 

8-6  per  cent. 

On  humid  days,  the  absorption  of  the  heat  emitted  by 
a  hydrogen  flame  exceeds  even  the  largest  figure  above 
recorded.  Employing  the  same  experimental  tube  and 
a  new  burner,  the  experiments  were  repeated  some  dayi 
subsequently,  with  the  following  result: — 
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Raoiatioh  thbough  Aik.    Soubcx:  IlTUBoaEjc  Flaxb. 

Absorption 

Dry  n!r 0 

Undried  air 30*3 

We  may  infer  from  the  foregoing  powerful  action  of 
atmospheric  vapour  on  the  radiation  from  the  hydrogen 
flame,  that  synchronism  reigns  between  the  molecular 
vibrations  of  the  flame  at  a  temperature  (according  to 
Bunsen)  of  5898°  Fahr.  and  those  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  The  enormous  tenaperature 
of  the  hydrogen  flame  increases  the  atomic  amplitude  or 
width  of  swing,  but  docs  not  change  the  period  of  oscilla- 
tion. 

The  other  component  of  the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner 
is  carbonic  acid,  and  the  radiation  of  this  substance  is 
immediately  obtained  from  a  flame  of  carbonic  oxide.  Of 
the  radiation  from  this  source,  the  small  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  diffused  in  the  air  of  our  laboratory  absorbed 
13' 8  per  cent.  This  high  absorption  proves  that  the  vi- 
brations of  the  moleculei)  of  carbonic  acid,  within  the  flame, 
are  synchronous  with  the  vibrations  of  those  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Bunsen  makes  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flame  5508°  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  only  GO".  But  if  the  high  temperature  is  incom- 
petent to  change  the  rate  of  oscillation,  we  may  expect 
cold  carbonic  acid,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  to  be 
highly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  the  carbonic  oxide 
flame.  Here  follow  the  results  of  experiments  executed  to 
test  this  conclusion  : — 


BlOUnOIf  THBOUGH 

DBT 

OuiBOjcic  Aao. 

Soubcb:  Cabbohio 

OxiOK 

FukKB. 

Pnanin  in  Inobet 

Atsorptlon 

10 

48-0 

20 

Kt 

)                          8-0 

6M 

\                       4«0 

»l 

'                       W 

as-« 

lOO 

744 

19 

«M 
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For  the  rays  emanating  from  the  heated  solids  employed 
in  our  former  researches,  carbonic  acid  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  feeble  absorbers ;  but  here,  when  the  waves 
sent  into  it  emanate  from  molecules  of  ita  own  subetance, 
itfi  absorbeut  energy  is  enormous.  The  thirtieth  of  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  cuts  off  half  the  entire  radiation  ; 
while  at  a  pressure  of  4  inches,  65  per  cent,  of  the  isdi- 
tion  is  intercepted. 

The  energy  of  olefiant  gas,  both  as  an  absorbent  and  as 
a  radiant,  is  now  well  known  to  you.  For  the  solid  sources 
of  heat  just  referred  to,  ita  power  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  for  the  radiation  from  the  carbonic 
oxide  flame,  the  power  of  olefiant  gas  is  feeble,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  following  table : — 


Radiation  thbouob  dbt 

OULPUHT  Oas 

AICS 

DBT  Cabboxic  Acm. 

Sooncx: 

Casboxic  OxiDi  Flamb. 

Olrflmnt  na 

CarlKmlcuM 

Pi  MUM*  la  IndM 

kteorpClon 

■btorpUtn 

10 

23a 

480 

20 

8*7 

656 

8-0 

44-0 

60-8 

4-0 

Sfr« 

661 

6-0 

U-1 

68-6 

100 

85S 

748 

Olefiant  gas  and  carbonic  acid  are  placed  here  side  bj 
ride.  The  superior  jwwer  of  the  acid  is  very  decided,  and 
most  so  at  the  smaller  pressiues.  At  a  pressure  of  an  inch 
it  is  twice  that  of  the  olefiant  gas.  The  substances  agree 
more  closely,  as  the  quantity  of  gas  augments.  Here,  in 
fact,  both  of  them  approach  perfect  opacity,  and  as  they 
draw  near  to  this  common  limit-,  their  absorptions,  as  ii 
matter  of  course,  approximate. 

The  presence  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  may  be  detected,  by  its  action  on  the  ray« 
emitted  by  a  carbonic  oxide  flame.     The  action,  for  ex- 
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ample,  of  the  carbonic  acid  expired  by  the  lungs  is  very 
decided.  An  india-rubber  bag  was  filled  by  the  breath  ; 
it  contained,  therefore,  both  the  aqueous  vapour  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  breath.  The  air  from  the  bag  was 
then  conducted  through  a  drying  apparatus,  the  moisture 
being  thus  removed,  and  the  neutral  air  and  active  car- 
bonic acid  permitted  to  enter  the  experimental  tube.  The 
following  results  were  obtained : — 

SooBCi:  CABBoino  Ozisi  Fuuu. 

AlnoTptlon 
•J  20 
250 
33-8 
50  0 

Thus,  the  tulwj  filled  with  the  dried  breath  intercepted 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation  from  a  carbonic  oxide 
flame.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  we  have  here  a  means  of 
testing,  with  surpassing  delicacy,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  emitted  under  various  circumstances   from  the  lungs. 

This  mode  of  experiment  was  further  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  when  he  was  my  assistant.  The  deflection 
produced  by  the  breath,  freed  from  its  moisture,  but 
retaining  its  carbonic  acid,  was  first  determined.  Carlx)nic 
acid,  artificially  prepared,  was  then  mixed  with  perfectly 
dry  air,  in  such  proportions  that  its  action  upon  the 
radiant  heat  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  breath.  The  proportions  of  the  artificial  mixture 
gave  those  of  the  breath.  Here  follow  the  results  of 
three  chemical  analyses,  determined  by  Dr.  Frankland,  as 
oompared  with  three  physical  analyses  performed  by  my 
late  assistant. 


Bj  cbcmlcftl  atiftlfiis 
4-811 
4'6a 


FsBCKXTAaB  OP  Cabbohio  Acid  IX  HuMAIf  Brkats. 

Bj  phjrslcal  niiMljtli 
400 
4-60 
A-S2 
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The  agreement  between  the  resolta  is  very  fair. 
Doubtless,  with  greater  practice  a  closer  agreement  could 
be  attained. 

Water  at  moderate  thickness  is  a  very  transparent  sub- 
stance ;  that  is  to  say,  its  vibrating  periods  are,  as  already 
explained,  in  discord  with  those  of  the  visible  spectrum 
It  is  also  highly  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rajs.  For 
the  rays  of  the  invisible  spectrum  beyond  the  red,  the 
ojMicity  of  the  substance  is,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
equalled. The  synchronism  of  the  vibrating  periods  of 
tlie  water  molecules  with  those  of  the  ultra-red  waves  is 
thus  demonstrated.  But  from  the  deportment  of  undried 
atmospheric  air  we  have  already  inferrcil  the  synchronism 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air,  and  the  hot  vapour  of  the 
flame.  If,  therefore,  the  pcriofls  of  a  vapour  be  the  same  i 
as  those  of  its  liquid,  we  ought  to  find  water  also  highly 
opaque  to  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame.  Here  are 
the  results  obtained  with  five  diflerent  thicknesses  of  the 
liquid : — 


Kadutioh  Titaooan  Watuu    Socbcb:  Btdbooec  Flawl 

TTiloknen  of  Itqald 


Tnniniig«ioD  p^r  root 


on  Inch 
68 


O'lM  Incb 
28 


V-OTinoh 
11 


0-14  Inch 
05 


OiTlach 
00 


Through  a  layer  of  water  036  of  an  inch  thick, 
Melloni  found  a  transmission  of  1 1  per  cent,  for  the  heat 
of  an  Argand  lamp.  Here  we  employ  a  source  of  higher 
temperature,  and  a  layer  of  water  only  0*27  of  an  inch, 
and  find  the  whole  of  the  heat  intercepted.  A  layer  ot 
water,  moreover,  about  one-tenth  of  the  thickness  of  that 
employed  by  Mclloni,  permits  of  a  transmission  of  only 
3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation.  Hence  we  may  infer 
the  coincidence  in  vibrating  period  between  cold  water 
and  aqueous  vapotir  heated  to  a  temperature  of  5898*1 
Fahr.  (3259°  C.) 
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From  the  opacity  of  water  to  tbe  radiation  from 
aqueous  vnpour,  we  may  infer  the  opacity  of  aqueous 
vapour  to  the  radiation  from  water,  and  hence  condide 
that  the  very  act  of  nocturnal  refrigeration  which  causes 
the  condensation  of  water  on  tLe  eartli's  surface,  givec  to 
terrestrial  radiation  that  particular  character  which  renders 
it  most  liable  to  be  intercepted  by  our  atmosphere,  and 
thus  prevented  from  wasting  itself  in  space. 


* 
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This  is  a  point  which  deserves  a  moment's  further 
consideration.  I  find  that  a  layer  of  defiant  gas  2  inch'.B 
thick  absorbs  33  per  cent.,  a  layer  1  inch  thick  absorb:5 
26  per  cent.,  while  a  layer  y^th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness absorbs  2  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  an  obscure 
■ource.  Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect 
upon  the  earth's  temperature  of  a  shell  of  olefiant  gas,  sur- 
rounding our  planet  at  a  little  distance  above  its  surface. 
The  gas  would  be  transparent  to  the  solar  rays,  allowing 
them,  withotit  sensible  hindrance,  to  reach  the  earth.  Here, 
however,  the  luminous  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  converted 
into  non-luminous  terrestrial  heat ;  at  least  26  per  cent,  of 
this  heat  would  be  intercepted  by  a  layer  of  gas  one  inch 
thick,  and  in  great  part  returned  to  the  earth.  Under  such 
a  canopy,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent to  the  eye,  the  eartli's  surface  would  be  maintained 
at  a  stifling  temperature. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  work  possessing  great  charms  of 
style  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  was  written  to  prove 
that  the  more  distant  planets  of  our  system  are  uninhabit- 
able. Applying  the  law  of  inverse  squares  to  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  the  diminution  of  temperature  was 
found  to  be  so  great,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
human  life   in   the  more  remote  members  of  the  sohu 
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gystem.  But  in  those  calculations  the  influence  of  an 
atmospheric  envelope  was  overlooked,  and  thia  omission 
vitiated  the  entire  argument.  An  atmosphere  may  act 
the  part  of  a  barb  to  the  solar  rays,  permitting  them  to 
reach  the  earth,  but  preventing  their  escape.  A  layer  of 
air  two  inches  in  thickness,  saturated  with  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  ether,  would  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  solar  rays,  but  I  find  that  it  would  cut  off 
fidly  35  per  cent,  of  the  planetary  radiation.  It  would 
require  no  inordinate  thickening  of  the  layer  of  vapour  to 
double  this  absorption ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that, 
with  a  protecting  envelope  of  this  kind,  permitting  the 
heat  to  enter,  but  preventing  its  escape,  a  comfortable 
temperature  might  be  obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  m< 
distant  planet. 


ble^ 


The  late  Dr.  Miller  was  the  first  to  infer  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  rays  of  burning  hydrogen  to  pass  throng!) 
glass  screens,  that  the  vibrating  periods  of  the  flame  must 
be  in  the  main  ultra-red ;  and  that  consequently,  the 
oscillating  periods  of  the  lime-light  must  be  more  rapid 
than  those  of  the  oxyhjdrogen  flame  to  which  it  owes  its 
incandescence.'  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Miller,  the  in- 
candescent lime  furnishes  an  example  of  exalted  refrangi- 
bility.     The   same  remark  applies  to  a   platinum  wire 

■  Aftvr  referriog  to  the  rwearchM  of  Professor  Stokes  on  '  degraded '  j 
t«{rangibility,  I>r.  Miller  my» : — '  Heat  of  low  refnuigibility  mny,  hutreTer, 
bo  eonrorled  into  bont  of  biglicr  rofrangibility :  fur  cxntnple,  n  jet  of  mixed 
oxygnn  and  hydrogen  gtaet  furnishre  a  hont  nearly  as  intouee  iw  any  which 
art  can  commnnd,  yet  it  does  not  emit  rays  which  bare  the  pjwer  of  tmrem. 
iog  glass  in  any  cunsidomblo  quantity,  oven  thoagh  a  lens  Iw  employed  for 
tlieir  concentration.  Upon  introducing  a  cylinder  of  lime  into  the  jet  of 
baming  gases,  though  the  amoant  of  heat  is  not  thus  incrensrd,  the  light 
beeomei  too  bright  for  the  unprolocted  eye  to  endore,  anil  the  thermic  rayi 
acquire  the  proi<or<y  of  trtrersing  gloss,  as  is  shown  by  their  action  upon  * 
thermometer  the  bulb  of  which  is  phicad  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.' — 
CAemieal  Pkyiia,  lR6i,  p.  310. 
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plunged  in  a  hydrogen  flame.  We  have,  in  this  case  also, 
a  conversion  of  unvisual  periods  into  visual  ones.  This 
shortening  of  the  periods  must  augment  the  discord  be- 
tween the  radiating  source  and  the  series  of  liquids  with 
which  we  have  operated,  and  hence  augment  tlieir  trans- 
parency to  the  radiation.  The  conclusion  was  tested  and 
verified  by  experiments  on  layers  of  the  liquids  of  two 
diSerent  thicknesses. 

BADiATioir  THBocoR  Liquids.    Sourcks:  1.  Htdrooem  Flakb; 
2.  Utobookx  EiAxti  kxo  Vixrunm  Beaut,. 
Tnuumlailao 


Nune  ol  liquid 

Thlckpoa  of  liquid  (HM  inch : 
Ilanieoiiljr.  ITlaiM  and  ipinl. 

ThrrkiiMi  Of  llqul.l  0()7  Inch. 
FUniaunly.  FlAme&iid  oplrifcL 

Biiulpbide  of  carlion 

77-7 

872 

70-4 

860 

Chloroform 

Si'O 

72-8 

SO-7 

69-0 

Iodide  of  metliyl 

816 

424 

26-2 

86-2 

lodids  of  etbj'l 

30-3 

36  8 

24-2 

326 

BoDZol     . 

241 

326 

179 

28-8 

Amylena  . 

14-9 

258 

12-4 

24-3 

Solphoric  Mher 

131 

226 

81 

220 

Acetic  ether     . 

101 

18  3 

6-6 

18-5 

Alcohol   . 

84 

14  7 

68 

12-3 

Water      . 

3-2 

7-5 

20 

6-4 

The  transmission  in  each  case  is  shown  to  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  introduction  of  the  platinum  wire. 


SPECTBUK   OF   HYDnOOEN   FLAHE. 

Direct  experiments  with  the  hydrogen-flame  completely 
verify  the  inference  of  Dr.  Miller.  I  had  constructed  a 
complete  rock-salt  train  of  lenses  and  prisms,  capable 
of  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary  glass  train  of  the 
electric  lamp.  Within  the  camera  of  the  lamp  was 
placed  a  biu-ner  with  a  single  circular  aperture,  the  flame 
issuing  from  it  occupying  the  position  usually  taken  up  by 
the  carbon-points.  This  burner  was  connected  with  a  T- 
piece,  from  which  two  pieces  of  india-rubber  tubing  were 
carried,  the  one  to  a  large  hydrogen-holder,  the  other  to 
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the  gaa-pipe  of  the  laboratory.  .It  was  thus  in  mj  power 
to  have,  at  will,  either  the  {pis-flame  or  the  hydrogen-flame. 
When  the  former  was  employed,  a  visible  fpectrum  was 
produced,  which  enabled  me  to  fix  the  thermo-pile 
in  its  proper  position.  To  obtain  the  latter,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  on  the  hydrogen  until  it  reached 
the  gas-flame ;  then  to  turn  off  the  gas  and  leave  the 
hydrogen-flame  behind.  In  this  way  the  one  flame  could 
be  substituted  for  the  other  without  opening  the  door  of 
the  camera,  or  producing  any  change  in  the  position  of 
the  source,  the  lenses,  the  prism,  or  the  pile. 

The  spectrum  of  the  luminous  gas-flame  l)eing  cast 
upon  the  screen,  the  linear  thermo-pile  was  gradually 
moved  tliroiigh  the  colours  and  beyond  the  red,  until  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  became  a  maximum.  The 
deflection  then  observed  was 

30°  * 

When  the  pile  was  moved  in  cither  direction  from  tliia 
position,  the  deflection  diminished. 

The  hydrogen-flame  was  now  substituted  for  the  ga»- 
flame ;  the  visible  spectrum  disappeared,  and  the  deflection 
fell  to 

12°.  , 

Hence,  as  regards  rays  of  this  particular  refrangibility,  the 
emission  from  the  luminous  gas-flame  was  two-and-a-half 
times  that  from  the  hydrogen-flame. 

The  pile  was  again  moved  to  and  fro,  the  movement  in 
both  directions  being  accompanied  by  a  diminished  deflec- 
tion. Twelve  degrees,  therefore,  was  the  maximum  deflection 
for  the  hydrogen-flame  ;  and  the  position  of  the  pile,  deter- 
mined previously  by  means  of  the  luminous  flamp,prove8that 
this  deflection  was  produced  by  ultra-red  heat.  I  moved 
the  pile  a  little  forwards,  bo  as  to  reduce  the  deflection 
firom  12°  to  4°,  and  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  refrangi- 
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bUity  of  the  rays  which  produced  this  small  deflection,  re- 
lighted the  gas.  The  face  of  the  pile  was  found  invading 
the  red.  When  the  pile  was  caused  to  pass  successively 
through  positions  corresponding  to  the  various  colours  of 
the  spectrum,  and  to  its  ultra-violet  rays,  no  measurable 
deflection  was  produced  by  the  hydrogen-flame. 

It  is  thus  conclusively  proved  that  the  radiation  from 
a  hydrogen-flame,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  measurement 
by  our  delicate  arrangement,  is  ultra-rerl.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  the  radiation  are  so  feeble  as  to  be  thermally 
insensible. 


And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  offer 
solutions  of  various  facts,  which  have  hitherto  stood  out 
as  enigmas  in  researches  upon  radiant  beat.  It  was  for  a 
time  generally  supposed  that  the  power  of  heat  to  penetrate 
diathermic  substances  augumented  as  the  temperature 
of  the  source  became  more  elevated.  Knoblauch,  whose 
beautiful  researches  on  Radiant  heat  are  so  well  known 
and  appreciated,  contended  against  this  notion,  showing 
that  the  heat  emitted  by  a  platinum  wire  plunged  in 
an  alcohol  flame  was  less  absorbed  by  certain  diathermic 
substances,  than  the  heat  of  the  flame  itself;  and  he  justly 
argued  tliat  the  temperature  of  the  spiral  cotdd  not  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  body  from  which  its  heat  was 
derived.  A  plate  of  transpai-ent  glass  being  introduced 
between  the  flame  with  its  incandescent  platinum  spiral 
and  the  thermo-pile,  the  deflection  of  his  needle  fell  from 
35°  to  1  y° ;  while,  when  the  source  was  the  flame  of 
alcohol,  without  the  spiral,  the  deflection  fell  from  35°  to 
16°.  This  proved  the  radiation  from  the  alcohol  flame  to 
be  more  intercepted  than  that  from  the  spiral ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  heat  emanating  from  the  body  of  highest 
temperature  possessed  the  le^t  penetrat  ive  power.  Melloni 
afterwards  verified  this  experiment. 
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Transparent  glass  of  the  kind  employed  by  Melloni 
allows  the  rays  of  the  visible  Bpectrum  to  pass  freely 
through  it ;  but  it  is  highly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from 
olisciire  sources.  A  plate  0*1  of  an  inch  thick  intercept 
all  the  rays  from  a  source  of  100°  C,  and  transmits  only 
6  per  cent,  of  the  heat  emitted  by  a  source  of  400*  C.  (s 
p.  308).  Now  the  products  of  an  alcohol  flame  are  aque 
vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  whose  waves  have  been  provedl 
to  lie  of  the  particular  character  most  powerfully  inter- 
cepted by  glass.  But  by  plunging  a  platinum  wire  into 
such  a  flame,  we  convert  its  heat  into  heat  of  higher  re- 
frangibility ;  and  thus  astablish  the  discord  between  the 
periods  of  the  source  and  the  periods  of  the  glass,  which, 
as  before  defined,  is  the  physical  cause  of  transparency. 
On  purely  d  pnWi  grounds,  therefore,  we  might  infer 
that  the  introduction  of  the  platinum  spiral  would  augment 
the  penetrative  power  of  the  heat.  With  a  plato  of  glass 
Melloni,  in  &ct,  found  the  following  transmissions  for  the 
flume  and  the  red-hot  spiral  :— 


For  tb«  0»mo 
41-2 


For  tbc  platiiiiUD 
628 


The  siiinu  remarks  apply  to  the  transparent  sdenite 
examined  by  Melloni.  This  substance  is  highly  opaque  to 
the  ultra-red  undulations  ;  but  the  radiation  from  an  alco- 
hol flume  is  mainly  ultra-rod,  hence  the  opacity  of  tlie 
selenite  to  tins  radiation.  The  introduction  of  the  platinum 
spiral  quickens  the  pRriods  of  oscillation  and  augments  the 

t~  transmission.     Melloni  found  the  transmissions  through 

selenite  to  be  as  follows : — 
S, 
Knob 
matt< 
true 


FlUM 

4-4 


rutlBom 
196 


So  far  the  results  of  Melloni  coincide  with  those  of 
Knoblauch ;  but  the  Italian  philosopher  pursued  the 
matter  further,  and  showed  that  Knoblauch's  results,  though 
true  for  the  particular  substances  examined  by  him,  are 
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not  true  of  diathennic  media  universally.  In  the  case  of 
black  glass  and  bladi  mica,  a  striking  inversion  of  the 
effect  was  observed.  Through  these  substances  the  radiation 
from  the  flame  was  more  copiously  transmitted  than  that 
from  the  platinum.  For  black  Melloni  found  the  follow- 
ing transmissions : — 


From  thelUma 

62-8 

42-8 

And  for  a  plate  of  bkck 

• 

mica  the  foUowin 

sions : — 

From  the  flmna 

mm  tba  pUtlniuD 

028 

£2'S 

These  results  were  left  unexplained  by  Melloni,  but 
the  solution  is  now  easy.  The  black  glass  and  the  black 
mica  owe  their  blackness  to  the  carbon  incorporated  in 
them,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  while  opaque  to  light 
carbon  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  pervious  to  the  waves 
of  long  period ;  that  is  to  say,  to  such  waves  as  are 
emitted  by  a  flame  of  alcohol.  The  case  of  the  carlwn  is 
th«*refore  precisely  antithetical  to  that  of  the  transparent 
glass,  the  former  transmitting  the  heat  of  long  period,  and 
the  latter  that  of  short  period  most  freely.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  introduction  of  the  platinum  spiral,  by  con- 
verting the  long  periods  of  the  flame  into  short  ones, 
augments  the  transmission  tlirough  the  transparent  glass 
and  selenite,  and  diminishes  it  through  the  opaque  glass 
and  mica. 
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DHOOTBBT   or  DARK  SOLAR   OATS — IIIIRSCini.a    AND   ITULUEBa    SXPHBIlCKim 

— uisB   OK  ijrrRNsrrr  with  TKMPKRATonB — hkat  of  subctkic  spac- 

TBVH — RAT-FILTXnS :     SIFriNO     Tax    XLECnua     UOHT TaAXSMUTATIOS 

OV  BATS — THKnitAI.  ItUOH  BENSKRMD  UnOSOVB  —  COKBCmOV  AND 
IKCAMDBSCXNCB  BT  DARK  BATS — n.nORJ3CSKCB  AND  CAUOBUCBKCB — 
DABK  SOLAR  BATS — DARK  LUIB-UQUT  BATS — rBAKKLDl's  tXTtantXKT 
OH   COLOURS — ITS   ANALVSIS   AND    EXPLANATION. 


INVISIBLE   SOLAR    RADIATION. 

ON  11  former  occasion  I  promised  to  make  known  to  you 
the  progress  of  recent  inquiry  a«  regards  the  subject 
of  invisible  radiation.  A  l»ope  was  then  expressed  that 
I  Rhould  be  able  to  sift  in  your  presence  tlie  composite 
eoiission  of  the  electric  lamp  ;  to  detach  its  rays  of  darkness 
from  its  rays  of  light,  and  to  show  you  the  power  of  thoae 
dark  rays  when  they  are  properly  intensified  and  con- 
centrated. 

The  hour  now  before  us  shall  be  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  redeem  this  promise.  And  in  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  distinct  notions  regarding 
these  dark  rays,  or  obscure  rays,  or  invisible  rays — all 
these  adjectives  have  been  applied  to  them.  We  have 
defined  light  as  wave  motion ;  we  have  learned  that  the 
different  colours  of  light  are  due  to  waves  of  different 
lengths ;  and  we  have  also  learned  that  side  by  side  with 
the  visible  rays  emitted  by  luminous  sources,  we  have  an 
outflow  of  invisible  rays.  This,  accurately  expressed, 
means  that  together  with  those  waves  which  cross  the 
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humours  of  the  eye,  impiDge  upon  the  retina,  and  excite 
the  sense  of  vision,  there  are  others  which  either  do  not 
reach  the  retina  at  all,  or  wliich,  if  they  do,  are  not  gifted 
with  the  power  of  producing  that  specilic  motion  in  the 
optic  nerve  which  results  in  vision.  Whether,  and  in 
what  degree,  the  dark  rays  of  the  electric  light  reach  the 
retina,  shall  be  decided  subsequently;  but  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  inefficacy,  whether  it  be  due  to 
their  being  quenched  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  to  a 
specific  incompetence  on  their  part  to  arouse  the  retina, 
all  rays  which  fail  to  excite  vision  are  called  d.ark,  ob- 
scure, or  invisible  rays;  while  all  rays  that  can  excite 
vision  are  called  visible  or  luminous  rays. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
terms  employed  ;  for  we  cannot  see  light.  In  interstellar 
space  we  should  \)0  plunged  in  darkness,  though  the 
waves  from  all  suns  and  all  stars  might  be  speeding 
through  it.  We  should  see  the  suns  and  the  stars  them- 
selves, but  the  moment  we  turned  our  backs  upon  a 
star,  its  light  would  become  darkness,  thougli  the  ether 
all  around  us  might  be  agitated  by  its  waves.  We 
cannot  see  the  ether  or  its  motions,  and  hence,  strictly 
8f)eaking,  it  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  its  waves 
or  rays  being  visible  or  invisible.  This  form  of  expression, 
however,  has  taken  root ;  its  convenience  has  brought  it 
into  general  use,  and,  understanding  by  the  terms  visible 
and  invisible  rays,  wave  motions  which  are  respectively 
competent  and  incompetent  to  excite  the  optic  nerve,  no 
harm  can  residt  from  the  employment  of  the  terms. 

To  the  detection  of  those  dark  rays  in  the  emission 
of  the  sun  reference  has  been  already  made,  and  their 
existence  in  the  emission  of  that  source  which  comes  next 
to  the  sun  in  power — the  electric  light — liiis  also  been 
demonstrated  before  you.  The  discoverer  of  the  dark  rays 
of  the  son  was,  as  you  have  been  already  informed,  Sir 
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William  Herschel.  His  means  of  observation  were  br 
less  perfect  than  those  now  at  our  command ;  but,  like 
Newton,  he  could  extract  from  nature  great  results  with 
very  poor  appliances.  He  caused  thermometers  to  paaa 
through  the  various  coloiu^  of  the  solar  spectrum^  and 
noted  the  temperature  corresponding  to  each  colour.  He 
puslted  his  thermometers  beyond  the  extreme  red  of  the 
spectrum,  and  found  that  the  radiation,  so  far  from 
torminiCting  with  the  visible  spectrum,  rose  to  its  maximum 
energy  beyond  the  red.  The  experiment  proved  that  side 
l>y  side  with  its  luminous  rays  the  sun  emitted  others  of 
lower  refrangibility,  which,  although  they  poBaeased  high 
calorific  power,  were  incompetent  to  excite  the  aeoM  <^ 
vision. 

The    rise    of   the   thermometric   column,   when   the 
instrument  is  placed  in  any  colour  of  the  spectnim,  may 
Fio.  111. 
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be  represented  by  a  straight  line.  For  example,  if  a  line 
of  a  certain  length  bo  taken  to  represent  a  rise  of  one 
degree,  a  lino  of  twice  that  length  will  represent  a  rise 
of  two  degrees,  while  a  line  of  half  the  length  would 
represent  a  rise  of  half  a  degree.  In  order  to  show  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  Sir  William 
Herschel  adopted  this  device  of  representing  temperatures 
by  lines.  Drawing  a  horizontal  line  a  e,  fig.  Ill,  to 
represent  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible. 
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and  erecting  at  its  various  points  perpendiculars  to  re- 
present the  heat  of  the  Bpectnim,  on  uniting  the  ends  of 
those  perpendiculars,  he  obtained  a  curve,  which  exhibited 
at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  hcsit  in  the  spectrum. 
The  letter  e  marks  a  point  in  the  blue  of  the  spectrum 
where  the  heat  first  became  sensible ;  from  £  to  d,  which 
marks  the  limit  of  the  red,  the  temperature  steadily  in- 
creased, as  shown  by  the  increa^d  height  of  the  curve. 
At  D  the  visible  spectrum  ceased,  but  an  invisible  one 
extended  beyond  u  to  a,  where  it  vanished.  According, 
then,  to  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the 
white  space  b  d  k  represents  the  thermal  value  of  the 
visible,  while  the  black  space  A  B  D  represents  the  thermal 
value  of  the  invisible,  radiation  of  the  sun. 

With    the    more     perfect    apparatus      subsequently 
devised  by  Mell<ini,  I'rofeswor  Miiller  of  Freiburg  examined 

Fio.   112. 


the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  residta 
of  his  observations  are  rendered  graphically  in  fig.  112, 
where  the  area  d  c  b  represents  the  visible,  and  A  B  c  D  the 
invisible  radiation. 


Before  proceeding  to  our  own  measurements,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  generation  and 
intensification  of  rays,  visible  and  invisible.  A  solid  body 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our  air  has  its  molecules  in 
motion :  but  it  emits  rays  of  too  low  a  refrangibility,  or. 
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in  other  words,  it  generates  undulations  which  are  too 
long  and  of  too  slow  recurrence  to  excite  vision.  Con- 
ceive its  temperature  gradually  augmented.  With  the  in- 
creased temperature  quicker  vibrations  are  introduced ; 
and  at  a  certain  temperature  the  vibrations  are  sufficiently 
rapid  to  affect  the  eye  as  light.  Tlie  body  glows,  first, 
as  already  stated,  with  a  red  light;  afterwards,  as  the 
temperature  heightens,  orange,  yellow,  green  and  blue  are 
introduced  in  succession. 

The  vibrations  corresponding  to  these  successive 
colours  are  essentially  new  vibrations.  But,  simultaneously 
with  the  introduction  of  each  new  and  more  rapid  vibra- 
tion, we  have  an  intensification  of  all  the  vibrations 
which  preceded  it.  The  vibrations  executed  when  our  ball 
was  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  continue  to  be  executed 
when  the  ball  is  white-hot.  But  while  the  period  remains 
thus  constant,  the  amplitude,  on  which  the  intensity  of 
the  radiation  depends,  is  enormously  increasefl.  For  this 
reason,  the  rays  emitted  by  an  obscure  Wly  can  never 
approach  tlie  intensity  of  the  obscure  ra>3  emitted  by  m 
highly  luminous  one. 

Let  me  rivet  this  subject  upon  your  attention  by  a 
numerical  example  of  the  rise  in  the  intensity  of  a  special 
vibration,  wliile  more  rapid  ones  are  being  introduced. 
A  spiral  of  platinmn  wire  was  placed  in  a  camera,  and 
in  front  of  the  camera  was  placed  a  slit.  A  voltaic  current 
was  sent  through  the  spiral,  but  not  in  sufficient  strength 
to  make  it  glow.  By  means  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  pure 
rock-salt,  and  by  other  suitable  devices,  an  invisible  spec- 
trum of  the  rays  emitted  by  the  platinum-wire  was  ob- 
tained. A  thin  slice  of  this  spectnun  was  permitted  to 
fall  upon  the  face  of  the  linear  thermo-pile  already  de- 
scribed. The  band  of  the  spectrum  was  so  narrow  and 
the  radiation  so  weak,  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  in  the  first  instance  only  one  degree.     Without 
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altering  the  position  of  any  portion  of  the  apparatus,  the 
current  was  {gradually  strengthened  ;  raising  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  wire,  frum  darkness  through  visible  red,  to  an 
intense  white  beat.  When  this  was  reached  a  brilliant 
spectrum  was  projected  on  the  screen  to  which  the  pile 
ma  attached,  but  the  pile  itself  was  outside  the  spec- 
trum. It  received  invisible  rays  alone,  and  throughout  the 
experiment  it  continued  to  receive  those  particular  vibra- 
tions which  first  affected  it.  The  amount  of  refraction, 
or  in  otlier  words  the  rate  of  vibration,  being  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  pile,  as  this  position  remained 
throughout  unchanged,  the  vibration  was  unchanged  also. 
The  following  column  of  numbers  shows  the  rise  of 
intensity  of  the  particular  raya  falling  on  the  pile,  when 
the  platinum  spiral  passed  through  ita  various  degrees 
of  incandescence  up  to  white  heat: — 

Appnutisco  of  iplnl  Radiation  at  ohtcure  bwid 

Dark 1 

Diirk 6 

Faint  red 10 

Dall  red 13 

Bed 18 

Full  red 27 

Orange 60 

Yellow 93 

FuU  trhite 122 

Thus  we  prove  that  as  the  new  and  more  rapid  vibrations 
are  introduced,  the  old  ones  become  more  intense,  until 
at  a  white  heat  the  obscure  rays  of  a  special  refrangibility 
reach  an  intensity  1 22  times  that  possessed  by  them  at  the 
commencement.  This  abiding  and  augmentation  of  the 
dark  rays  when  the  bright  ones  are  introduced  may  be 
expressed  by  the  phrase  persistence  of  raya. 


THE  EL2CTRI0    SrECTBDM. 


AMiat  has  been  hero  demonstrated  regarding  an  in- 
candescent platinum   spiral  is  also  true  of  the  electric 
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light.     Side  by  side  'with  an  outflow  of  intensely  lumint 
rays,  we  have  a  corresponding  outflow  of  obscure  ol 
The  carbon-points,  like  the  platinum  spiral,  may  be  raif^ 
from   a  state  of  obscure  warmth  to   a   brilliancy 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  as  this  occurs,  the  oi 
radiation  rises  enormously  in   intensity.     The  accvi 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spec 
of  the  electric  light  will  fitly  prepare  the  way  for  t 
experiments  on  invisible  rays  to  which  I  shall  subseque; 
direct  your  attention. 

The  thcrmo-pile  employed  is  the  bcautifid  instrumi 
already  referred  to  as  constructed  by  BuhmkorfT, 
represented  in  fig.  87,  p.  278.  It  consists,  as  you  km 
of  a  single  row  of  elements  properly  mounted  and  attachi 
to  a  double  brass  screen.  It  has  in  front  two  silv^ 
edges,  which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  can  be  caused  to  clol 
upon  the  pile,  so  as  to  render  its  face  as  narrow  as  dj 
sirable,  reducing  it  to  the  width  of  the  finest  hair,  t 
indeed,  shiittiDg  it  off  altogether.  By  means  of  a  gni| 
handle  and  long  screw,  tlie  plate  of  bi-ass  and  the  pile  ■ 
tached  to  it  can  be  moved  gently  to  and  fro,  and  tia 
the  vertical  slit  can  !»  caused  to  traverse  the  ent|| 
spectrum,  and  to  pass  beyond  it  in  both  directions, 
width  of  the  spectrum  was  in  each  case  equal  to 
length  of  the  face  of  the  pile. 

To  produce  a  steady  spectnun  of  the  electric  Ugh 
employed  a  regulator  devised  by  M.  Foucault  and  col 
structed  by  Duboscq,  the  constancy  of  which  is  admirahl 
A  complete  rock-salt  train  was  employed.     In  the  fj 
orifice  of  the  camera  was  placed  a  double  lens  of  tr 
parent  rock-salt,  intended   to  reduce  to  parallelism 
divergent  rays  proceeding  from  the  carbon-points, 
parallel   beam  was  permitted  to  pass  through  a  ni 
slit,  in  front  of  which  was  placed  another  rock-«alt  lei 
the  position  of  this  lens  being  so  arranged  that  a  sharplj 
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defined  image  of  the  slit  was  obtained  at  a  distance 
beyond  it  equal  to  that  at  which  the  apectnim  was  to 
be  formed.  Immediatelj  behind  this  Ions  was  placed  a 
pure  rock-salt  prism  (frequently  two  of  them).  The  beam 
was  thus  decomposed,  a  brilliant  horizontal  spectrum  being 
cast  upon  the  screen  which  bore  the  thermo-electric  pile. 
By  tiuming  the  handle  already  referred  to,  the  face  of  the 
pile  could  be  caused  to  traverse  the  spectrum,  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  band  of  light,  or  of  radiant  heat,  fiilling 
upon  it  at  each  point  of  its  march.'  A  sensitive  galva- 
nometer was  connected  with  the  pile,  and  from  its  deflec- 
tion the  heating-pwwer  of  every  part  of  the  spectrum, 
risible  and  invisible,  was  inferred. 

Two  modes  of  moving  the  instrument  were  practised, 
the  description  of  one  of  which  will  be  sufficient  here. 
The  face  of  the  pile  was  brought  to  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  where  the  heat  is  insensible,  and  moved  through 
all  the  colours  to  the  red ;  then  past  the  red  up  to  the 
position  of  maximum  heat,  and  afterwards  beyond  this 
position  until  the  heat  of  the  invisible  spectrum  gradually 
faded  away.  The  following  table  contains  a  series  of 
measurements  executed  in  this  manner.  The  motion  of 
the  pile  is  expressed  in  turns  of  its  handle,  every  turn  cor- 
responding to  the  shifting  of  the  face  of  the  instrument 
through  a  space  of  one  millinnetre,  or  -jV^h  of  an  inch. 
At  the  beginning,  where  the  increment  of  heat  was  slow 
and  gradual,  the  readings  were  taken  at  every  two  turns 
of  the  handle ;  on  quitting  the  red,  where  the  heat  sud- 
denly increases,  the  intervals  were  only  half  a  turn,  while 
near  the  maximum,  where  the  changes  were  most  sudden, 
the  intervals  were  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  tiuu,  which 
corresponded  to  a  translation  of  the  pile  through  -p^th  of 
an  inch.     Intervals  of  one  and  of  two  turns  were  after- 

■  The  width  of  the  linear  pile  win  003  inch. 
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wards  resumed  until  the  lieating-power  ceased  to  l»e 
distinct.  At  every  halting-place  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  was  noted.  Calling  the  maximum  effect  in  each 
series  of  experiments  100,  the  column  of  figures  in  the 
following  table  expresses  the  heat  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  spectrum : — 

OmoiBvnojc  or  IIxat  im  SpBcrotni  or  Euscmic  Ltonr. 

llomant  of  |>il«  Cklartlo  tntauttj 

B«for«  slartiog  (pile  io  the  blue)    .        .  0 

Two  tanu  furward  (green  entand)         .  2 

»                           ....  6 

•        •        .        .  8 

„                       (nd  entered)         .  21 

„                       (extreme  ie>l)  46 

Half  lam  forwtinl 60 

7« 

,85 

«  »e 

99 

Qnuter  tarn  forwnrd,  maximum    .        .  100 

97 

Half  torn  forward ^B 

„                   6i 

M                   «» 

»8 

Two  torn)  furward         ....  14 

9 

7 

»                < 

» 

n  a 

a 

Here,  as  alrcndj  stated,  we  begin  in  the  blue  and  pass 
first  through  the  visible  spectrum.  Quitting  this  at 
the  place  marked  '  extreme  red,'  we  enter  the  invisible 
calorific  spectrum  and  reach  the  position  of  maximum  heat, 
from  which,  onwards,  the  thermal  power  fulls  till  it  practi- 
cally disappears. 

More  than  a  dozen  series  of  such  measurements  were 
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executed,  each  series  giving  its  own  curve.  On  super- 
posing all  the  curves  a  very  close  agreement  was  found 
to  exist  between  them.  The  annexed  figiu-e  (fig.  113), 
which  is  the  mean  of  several,  expresses,  with  a  near 
approximation  to  accuracy,  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  electric  light  from  fifty  cells  of  Grove. 
The  space  a  B  c  D  represents  the  invisible,  while  c  d  e  r^ 
presents  the  visible  radiation.  We  here  see  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  thermal  power,  from  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  red.  But  in  the  region  of  dark  rays 
beyond  the  red,  the  curve  shoots  suddenly  upwards  in  a 
steep  and  massive  penk — a  kind  of  Matterhom  of  heat — 
which  quite  dwarfs  by  its  magnitude  the  portion  of 
diagram  representing  the  visible  radiation. 

It  is  shown  by  this  diagram  that  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
visible to  the  visible  radiation  in  the  case  of  the  sun  is  &r 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light.  Fig.  112  shows 
the  invisible  radiation  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twice  the 
visible,  while  fig.  113  shows  the  invisible  radiation  of  the 
electric  light  to  be  nearly  eight  times  the  visible.  If  we 
cause  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  to  pass  through  a 
layer  of  water  of  suitable  thickness,  we  place  its  radiation 
in  approximately  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  sun ; 
and  on  decomposing  tlie  beam  after  it  has  been  thus 
sifted,  we  obtain  a  distribution  of  heat  closely  resembling 
that  observed  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  curve  representing  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
electric  spectrum  fulls  most  steeply  on  that  side  of  the 
maximum  which  is  most  distant  from  the  red.  On  both 
sides,  however,  we  have  a  ooiUinuoue  falling  off.  I  have 
made  numerou*  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  interruption  of  continuity  in  the  calorific  spectrum ; 
but  all  the  measurements  hitherto  executed  with  artificial 
sources  reveal  a  gradual  and  continuous  augmentation  of 
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heat  from  the  point  where  it  first  becomes  sensible  up  to 
the  maximum. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  radiation  from  the  sun  when  analysed  by  a  flint- 
g;la83  prism.  Permitting  tiie  solar  spectrum  to  full  upon  a 
sheet  of  blackened  paper,  over  which  had  been  spread  a 
wash  of  iilcohol,  this  eminent  philosopher  determined  by 
ita  drying-powei  the  heating-power  of  the  spectrum.  He 
found  that  the  wet  surface  dried  in  a  series  of  spots,  repre- 
senting thermal  maxima  separated  from  each  other  by 
spaces  of  comparatively  feeble  calorific  intensity.  The 
subject  was  examined  by  M.  I^amansky  in  1871,  and  he 
verified  and  extcudod  the  observation  of  Sir  John  Herschel. 
No  such  maxima  and  minima  were  observed  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  nor  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
platinum  wire  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  a  voltaic  current. 
Prisms  and  lenses  of  rock-salt,  of  crown  glass,  and  of  flint 
glass  were  employed  in  these  cases.  In  other  experiments 
the  beam  intended  for  analysis  was  caused  to  pass  through 
layers  of  water  and  other  liquids  of  various  thicknessea. 
Gases  and  vnpoiu-s  of  various  kinds  were  also  introduced 
into  the  path  of  the  beam.  In  all  cases  there  was  A 
general  lowering  of  tlio  calorific  power,  but  the  descent  of 
the  curve  on  both  sides  of  the  maximum  seemed  unbroken. 

The  rays  from  an  obscure  soiu-ce  cannot,  as  already  re- 
marked, compete  in  point  of  intensity  with  the  obscure 
rays  of  a  luminous  source.  No  body  heated  under  incan- 
descence could  emit  rays  of  an  intensity  comparable  to  the 
obscure  raysof  the  maximum  region  of  the  electric  spectrum. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  produce  intense  calorific  effects 
by  invisible  rays,  we  must  choose  those  emitted  by  an  in- 
tensely luminous  source.  The  question  then  arises,  how 
are  the  invisible  calorific  rays  to  be  isolated  from  the 
visible  ones  ? 

The  interposition  of  an  opaque  screen  suffices  to  cut 
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off  the  visible  spectxam  of  the  electric  light,  and  leaves  ua 
the  invisible  calorific  rays  to  operate  upon  at  our  pleasure. 
Sir  William  Herschel  experimented  thus  when  he  songht, 
by  concentrating  them,  to  render  the  invisible  rays  of  the 
Sim  visible.  But  to  form  a  spectrum  in  which  the  in- 
visible rays  shall  be  completely  separated  from  the  visible 
ones,  a  narrow  slit  is  necessary ;  and  this  circumstance 
renders  the  amount  of  heat  separable  by  prismatic  analysis 
very  limited.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  wliat  the  intensely 
concentrated  invisible  rays  can  accomplish,  we  must 
devise  some  other  mode  of  detaching  them  in  mass  &om 
their  visible  companions.  We  must,  iu  fact,  discover  a 
substance  which  shall  filter  the  composite  radiation  of  a 
luminous  source  by  stopping  the  visible  rays  and  allowing 
the  invisible  ones  free  transmission. 


DIATOEBMANCT    OF    lODUiE  ;    ULTRATION    OF    ELECTKIC    BEAM. 

The  main  object  of  these  researches  was,  as  already  in- 
timate<l,  to  make  radiant  heat  an  explorer  of  molecular 
condition,  and  the  marked  difiference  between  elementary 
and  compound  bodies  which  the  experiments  reveal  is,  in 
my  estimation,  a  point  destined  to  be  fruitfid  in  im- 
portant consequences.  After  this  difference  had  come  bo 
clearly  out  in  the  deportment  of  gases,  liquids  were 
looked  to,  and  the  action  of  such  as  I  was  able  to  examine 
fell  in  surprisingly  with  the  previously  observed  deportment 
of  gaseous  bodies.  Could  we  obtain  a  black  elementary  body 
thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  with  all  its  parts  in  perfect 
optical  contact,  we  should  probably  find  it  an  effectual 
filter  for  the  radiation  of  the  sun  or  of  the  electric  light. 
While  cutting  off  the  visible  radiation,  the  black  element 
would,  probably,  allow  the  invisible  to  pass. 

Thus  I  reasoned.  Now  carbon  in  the  state  of  soot  is 
black,  but  its    parts   are    not   optically   continuous.     In 
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black  glasa  the  continuity  is  far  more  perfect,  and  hence 
the  result,  established  by  Melloni,  that  black  glass  possesses 
a  very  sensible  power  of  transmission.  Gold  in  ruby  glass, 
or  in  the  state  of  jelly  prepared  by  Mr.  Faraday,  is  exceed- 
ingly transparent  to  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  but  it  is 
not  opaque  enough  to  quench  entirely  the  visible  ones. 
The  densely-brown  liquid  bromine  is  laetter  suited  to  our 
purpose;  for,  in  thicknesses  sufficient  to  quench  the  light 
of  our  brightest  flames,  this  element  displays  extraordinary 
diathermancy.  Iodine  cannot  be  applied  in  the  solid 
condition,  but  it  dissolves  freely  in  various  liquids,  the 
solution  in  some  cases  being  intensely  dark.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  action  of  the  element  may  be  masked  by  that 
of  its  solvent.  Iodine,  for  example,  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol ;  but  alcohol  is  so  destructive  of  the  ultra-red  rays, 
that  it  would  be  entirely  unfit  for  experiments  the  object 
of  which  is  to  retain  these  rays,  while  quenching  the  visible 
ones.  The  same  remark  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  many  other  solvents  of  iodine. 

The  deportment  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  both  as  a 
vapour  and  a  liquid,  suggested  the  thought  that  it  would 
form  a  most  suitable  solvent.  It  is  extremely  diathermic, 
and  there  is  hardly  another  substance  able  to  hold  so  large 
a  quantity  of  iodine  in  solution.  Experiments  already 
recorded  prove  that,  of  the  rays  emitted  by  a  red- hot 
platinum  spiral,  94-5  per  cent,  are  transmitted  by  a  layer 
of  the  liquid  0'02  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  transmission 
through  the  layers  0-07  and  0-27  of  an  inch  thick  being 
87"5  and  82*5  respectively.  Another  experiment  with  a 
layer  of  greater  thickness  will  exhibit  the  deportment  of 
the  transparent  bisulphide  towards  the  far  more  intense 
radiation  of  the  electric  light. 

A  cylindrical  cell,  2  inches  in  length  and  2'8  inches 
in  diameter,  with  its  ends  stopped  by  plates  of  perfectly 
transparent  rock-salt,  was  placed  empty  in  front  of  an 
20 
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electric  lamp ;  the  radiation  from  the  lamp,  after  haviD^ 
crossed  the  cell,  fell  upon  a  thermo-pile,  and  prodoced  a 
deflection  of 

73°. 

Leaving  the  cell  undisturlied,  the  transparent  bisulphide 
of  carbon  was  poiu-ed  into  it :  the  deflection  fell  to 

72'. 

A  repetition  of  the  experiment  gave   the   folloiring 
results : — 


Tlipongh  empty  cell 
Through  bisulphide 


DeOcction 
.     74° 
.    7» 


Taking  the  values  of  these  deflections  from  a  table  of 
calibration  and  calculating  the  transmission,  that  through 
the  empty  cell  being  100,  we  obtain  the  following  re- 
sults : — 


From  tlio  Brat  pxporlment 
Frvm  Uie  oecond  experiment. 


Meaa 


TimnamiHioQ 
9J'9  per  eant. 
9*0       „ 

94-8 


Hence  the  introduction  of  the  bisulphide  lowers  the 
transmission  only  from  100  to  94-8.' 

A  'perfect  solvent  of  the  iodine  Tvoiild  be  entirely  neu- 
tral to  the  tobil  radiation  j  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  shown  by  tlie  foregoing  experiment  to  approach  very 
near  perfection.  We  have  in  it  a  body  .capable  of  tnin»- 
mitting  with  little  loss  the  total  radiation  of  the  electric 
light.  Our  object  is  now  to  filter  this  toLil,  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  bisulphide  of  a  substance  competent  to 
quench  the  visible  and  transmit  the  invisible  rays.  That 
iodine  does  this  with  marvellous  sharpness  it  is  now  my 
business  to  prove. 

'  The  diminution  of  Iha  roBection  frum  the  eides  of  the  cell  by  the  io- 
trodactJoD  of  tije  bisulphide  in  nol  here  tnkcn  into  account. 
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A  rock-salt  cell,  filled  with  the  transparent  hisulphide 
of  carbon,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  which  con- 
tained the  white-hot  platinum  spiral.  The  transparent 
liquid  was  then  drawn  ofif  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
solution  of  iodine.  The  deflections  ob8er\'ed  in  the  respec- 
tive  cases  are  as  follows  : — 


Radiation  thou  WuiTK-nor  Platlxiii. 

Through  opaque  Uioid 
73-8° 
729 


Through  trsnspareDt  liqaJd 
730° 
730 


All  the  lunainous  rays  passed  through  the  transparent 
bisulphide,  none  of  them  passed  through  the  solution  of 
iodine.  Still  we  see  what  a  small  effect  is  produced  by 
their  withdrawal.  The  actual  proportion  of  luminous  to 
obscure  rays,  as  calculated  from  the  above  observations, 
may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Dividing  the  radiation  from  a  platinum  wire  raised 
to  intense  whiteneaa  by  an  electric  current  into  twenty- 
four  equal  parts,  one  of  thoae  pa/rts  is  luminous,  and 
twenty-three  obscure. 

A  bright  gas-flame  was  substituted  for  the  platinum 
spiral,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flame  being  shut  off,  and 
its  most  brilliant  portion  chosen  as  the  source  of  heat. 
The  result  of  forty  experiments  with  this  source  may  be 
thus  expressed : — 

Dividing  the  radiation  from  the  most  brilliant  portion 
of  aflame  of  coal  gas  into  twenty-Jive  equal  parts,  one  of 
those  parts  is  luminoua  and  twenty-four  obscure. 

I  next  examined  the  ratio  of  obscure  to  luminous  rays 
in  the  electric  light.  A  battery  of  fifty  cells  was  employed 
and  the  rock-salt  lens  was  used  to  render  the  rays  from 
the  carbon-points  parallel.  To  prevent  the  deflection 
from  reaching  an  inconvenient  magnitude,  the  parallel  rays 
were  caused  to  pass  through  a  circular  aperture  O'l  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  were  sent  alternately  through  the 
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IraDBparent  bisulphide  and  the  opaque  solutioD.  It  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  perfect  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  electric 
light ;  but  three  experiments  carefully  executed  gave  the 
following  deflections : 


RADUTioif  ntoM  KTumuc  Ijout. 

Throagh 
tmuoannt  CB" 
Experiment  No.  L  .        .        .        .    12-0° 
Exporiment  No,  11.         ...     76'A 
Experiment  No.  HI.        .        .        .    T7;d 


ThiOQIjh       ■ 

70-0» 

7S0 

78-S 


Calculating  from  these  measurements  the  proportion  of 
luminous  to  obscure  heat,  the  result  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

Dividing  tlie  radiation,  from  the  electric  light  produced 
by  a  Orove'a  battery  of  fifty  cells,  into  ten  equal  part*, 
one  of  those  parts  is  luminous  and  nine  obscure. 

The  results  hitherto  obtained  with  various  sources, 
radiating  through  iodine,  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 


RADUTinif  TBBOVOB  DISSOLTZD  lODlNl. 
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, 

0 

100 
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0 

100 
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U 

100 

Hydrogen -Bume 

0 

100 

Oil-flaiuo. 

8 

»7 

Oas-flamo 

4 

98 

Wbito-hut  ipiral 

40 

Sfi-4 

Electric  light   . 

.      10 

90 

Subsequent  experiments  with  a  battery  of  fifly  cells 
made  the  transmission  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light  89, 
and  the  absorption  1 1 .  Considering  the  transparency  of 
the  iodine  for  heat  emitted  by  all  the  sources  under,  or 
barely  up  to  incandescence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
absorption  of  11  per  cent,  represents  the  calorific  intensity 
of  the  luminous  rays  alone.  By  the  method  of  filtering, 
therefore,  we  make  the  invisible  radiation  of  the  electric 
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light  about  eight  times  the  visible.  Computing,  by  means 
of  a  proper  scale,  the  area  of  the  spaces  a  B  c  d,  c  d  e 
(fig.  113),  the  former,  which  represents  the  invisible 
emission,  is  found  to  be  7 -7  times  the  latter.  Prismatic 
analysis,  therefore,  and  the  method  of  filtering  yield  almost 
exactly  the  same  result- 
It  is  plain  from  the  description  of  the  experiments  that 
the  foregoing  results  refer  to  the  action  of  the  iodine  dis- 
solved in  the  bistdphide  of  carbon.  The  transmission  of 
100,  for  example,  does  not  indicate  that  the  solution  itself^ 
but  that  the  iodine  in  the  solution,  is  perfectly  diathermic 
to  the  radiation  from  the  first  four  sources. 


ACTION    or    INVISIBLE   BATS   DETACUED    BY    FILTBATION. 

Having  thus,  in  tbe  solution  of  iodine,  found  a  means 
of  almost  perfectly  detaching  the  obscure  from  the  lumin- 
ous rays  of  the  electric  light,  we  are  able  to  operate  at  will 
upon  the  former.  I  place  a  rock-salt  lens  in  the  camera 
and  focus  it  so  as  to  form  a  very  small  image  of  the 
carbon-points.  A  battery  of  fifty  cells  being  employed, 
the  track  of  the  cone  of  rays  emergent  from  the  lamp  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  air,  and  their  point  of  convergence 
therefore  easily  fixed.  Fixing  the  cell  containing  the 
opaque  solution  in  front  of  the  lamp,  the  luminous  cone  is 
entirely  cut  off,  but  the  intolerable  temperature  of  the 
focus,  when  the  hand  is  pLiced  there,  shows  that  the 
calorific  rays  are  still  transmitted.  Placing  successively 
in  the  dark  focus  thin  plates  of  tin  and  zinc,  they  are 
speedily  fused  ;  matches  are  ignited,  gun-cotton  is  exploded, 
and  brown  paper  set  on  fire.  With  a  battery  of  sixty  of 
Grove's  cells,  all  these  results  are  readily  obtained  with 
the  ordinary  glass  lenses  of  Duboscq's  electric  Lamp. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe  in  the  air  of  a 
perfectly  dark   room  a   piece  of  black  paper  suddenly 
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pierced  by  the  inTisible  rajs,  and  the  burning  ring  ex- 
panding on  all  sides  from  the  centre  of  ignition.' 

From  the  setting  of  paper  on  fire  and  the  fusion  of 
non-refractory  metals  to  the  rendering  of  refractory  bodies 
incandescent  by  the  invisible  rays,  the  step  was  immediate 
and  inevitable.  And  here  the  inquiry  derived  a  stimulus 
from  the  fact,  that  on  theoretic  grounds  some  eminent 
men  doubted  whether  incandescence  by  invisible  rays  was 
possible.  A  moment's  reflection  will  make  plain  to  you 
that  the  success  of  the  experiment  involved  a  change-  of 
peiiod  on  the  part  of  the  calorific  waves.  For  if  without 
the  aid  of  combui<tion,  waves  of  too  slow  a  recurrence  to^^| 
excite  the  sense  of  vision  were  to  render  a  refractory  body^' 
luminous,  it  could  only  be  by  compelling  the  molecules 
of  that  body  to  -v-ibrate  more  rapidly  than  the  waves 
which  fell  upon  them.  AATiether  this  change  of  period 
could  be  etfected  had  been  for  a  long  time  considered 
doubtful. 

A  few  preliminary  experiments  with  platinum-foil, 
which  resulted  in  failure,  raised  the  question  whether,  even 
with  the  total  radiation  of  the  electric  light,  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  incandescence  without  combustion.  Aban- 
doning the  use  of  lenses  altogether,  a  thin  leaf  of  platinum 
was  caused  to  approach  the  ignited  carbon-points.  It 
was  observed  by  myself  from  behind,  while  my  assistani 
stood  beside  the  lump,  and,  looking  through  a  dark  glaMj 
marked  the  distance  between  the  platinum-foil  and  the 
electric  lif^ht.  At  half  an  inch  from  the  carbon-points  the 
metal  l)ecame  red-hot.  The  problem  now  liefore  me  was  to 
obtain,  at  a  greater  distance,  a  focus  of  rays  which  should 
posaees  a  heating-power  equal  to  that  of  the  direct  rays  at 
a  distance  of  half  an  inch. 

'  The  iDt«nBity  of  the  inrisibla  foci  obtained  bj  filtering  the  ele 
beiim  by  disaolrad  iodine  vu  first  shown  in  my  lectures  in  the  spring  i 
1862,  and  rerjr  frequently  afterwards. 
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In  the  first  attempt  the  direct  rays  were  utilised  as 
much  as  possible.  A  piece  of  platinum-foil  was  placed  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  carbon-points,  there  receiving 
the  direct  radiation.  The  rays  emitted  backii'arde  from 
the  points  were  at  the  same  time  converged  by  a  small 
mirror  upon  the  foil,  and  were  found  more  than  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  diminution  of  intensity  due  to  with- 
drawal of  the  foil  to  the  distance  of  an  inch.  By  the  same 
method,  incandescence  was  subsequently  obtained  when 
the  foil  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  two  and  three  inches 
from  the  carbon-points. 

This  latter  interval  enabled  me  to  introduce  between  the 
focus  and  the  source  of  rays  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of 
iodine.  The  dark  rays  transmitted  were  found  sufficient 
to  inflame  fraper,  and  to  raise  platinum-foil  to  incan- 
descence. 

The  experiments,  however,  were  not  unattended  with 
danger.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1 864,  while  employing 
a  very  powerful  battery  and  intensely-heated  carbon-points, 
the  substance  took  fire,  and  instantly  enveloped  the  electric 
lamp  and  all  its  appurtenances  in  flame.  Happily  the  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  of  placing  the  entire  apparatus  in 
a  flat  vessel  containing  water,  into  which  the  flaming  mass 
was  summarily  overturned.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon 
being  heavier  than  the  water,  sank  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Similar  accidents 
occurred  twice  subsequently. 

Such  occurrences  caused  me  to  seek  earnestly  for  a 
substitute  for  the  bisulphide.  Piure  chloroform,  though 
not  so  diathermic,  transmits  the  invisible  rays  pretty 
copiously,  and  it  freely  dissolves  iodine.  In  layers  of  the 
thickness  employed,  however,  the  solution  was  not  suffi- 
ciently opaque ;  and  its  absorptive  power  enfeebled  the 
effects.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  iodides  of  me- 
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thyl  and  ethyl,  to  benzol,  acetic  ether,  and  other  sub- 
stances. They  all  dissolve  iodine,  but  they  weaken  the 
results  by  their  action  on  tlie  dark  rays. 

Special  cells  were  tlien  constructed  with  a  view  to  em- 
ploying the  element  bromine  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 
Neither  of  these  substances  is  inflammable  ;  but  they  are 
both  intensely  corrosive,  and  their  action  up<ja  the  limgs 
and  eyes  was  so  irritating  as  to  render  their  employment 
impracticable.  With  both  liquids,  howevex,  powerful 
effects  were  obtained;  still  their  diathermancy  did  not 
oome  up  to  that  of  the  dissolved  iodine.  Bichloride  of 
carb«3n  would  be  invaluable  if  its  solvent  power  were  equal 
to  that  of  the  bir^tilphide.  It  is  not  at  all  inflammable, 
and  its  own  diathermancy  appears  equal  to  that  of  the 
bisitilphide.  But  in  reasonable  thicknesses  the  iodine 
which  it  can  dissolve  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  filter 
perfectly  opaque.  The  solution  forms  a  purple  colour  of 
exquisite  beauty;  and  though  unsuited  to  strict  crucial 
experiments  on  dark  rays,  this  filter  may  be  employed 
with  excellent  effect  in  class  experiments. 

Thus  foiled  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  a  solvent  equally 
good  as,  and  less  dangerous  than,  the  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, I  sought  to  reduce  the  danger  of  employing  it  to  a 
minimum.  A  tin  camera  was  constructed,  within  which 
were  placed  both  the  lamp  and  its  converging  mirror. 
Through  an  aperture  in  front,  2|  inches  wide,  the  cone  of 
reflected  rays  Lssueil,  forming  a  focus  outside  the  cumera. 
Underiifuth  this  aperture  was  riveted  a  stage,  on  which  the 
solution  of  iodine  rested,  tlius  closing  the  aperture  and 
cutting  off  all  the  light.  At  first  nothing  intervened  be- 
tween the  cell  and  the  carlwn-points ;  but  the  peril  of  thus 
exposing  the  bisulphide  caused  me  to  make  the  following 
changes.  A  perfectly  transparent  plate  of  rock-salt, 
secured  in  a  proper  cap,  was  employed  to  close  the  aperture ; 
and  by  it  all  direct  communication  between  the  solution 
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and  the  incandescent  caibons  was  cut  off. '  To  keep  the 
camera  cool  the  aperture  was  Burrounded  bj  an  annular 
space,  about  2  J  inches  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
through  which  cold  water  was  caused  to  circulate.  The 
cell  containing  the  solution  was  surrounded  by  a  jacket, 
and  the  current  of  water  having  completed  its  course 
round  the  aperture,  passed  round  the  cell.  Thus  the 
apparatus  was  kept  cold.  The  neck  of  the  cell  was  stopped 
by  a  clogely-fitting  cork ;  through  this  passed  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing,  which,  when  the  celt  was  placed  upon  its 
stage,  ended  at  a  considerable  height  above  tlio  focus. 
Experiments  on  combustion  might  therefore  be  carried  on 
at  the  focus  without  fear  of  igniting  the  vapour  which, 
even  under  llie  improved  conditions,  might  ewjape  from 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  arrangement  will  be  at  once  imderstood  by 
reference  to  figs.  1 14  and  1 15,  which  show  the  camera,  lamp, 
and  filter  both  from  the  side  and  from  the  front,  x  y, 
fig.  114,  is  the  mirror,  from  wliich  the  reflected  cone  of 
rays  passes,  first,  tlirough  the  rock-salt  window,  and  after- 
wards through  the  iodine  filter  to  n.  Tiie  rays  converge 
to  the  focus  k.,  where  they  would  form  an  invisible  image 
of  the  lower  carbon-point ;  the  image  of  the  upper  woidd 
be  thrown  below  k.  Both  iinagea  spring  xnvldly  forth 
when  a  leaf  of  platinised  platinum  ie  exposed  at  the 
focua.  At  8  8,  figs.  1 14  and  115,  is  shown,  in  section,  and 
in  plan,  the  annular  space  in  which  the  cold  water  circulates. 

With  this  arrangement,  and  a  battery  of  fifty  cells, 
the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

A  piece  of  silver  leaf,  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  fastened  to  a  wire  ring, 
when  held  in  the  dark  focus,  was  raised  to  vivid  redness. 

'  With  care  it  ii  powible  to  work  secureljr  without  thb  pUte  of  rook' 
Mlt.    I  never  make  OM  of  it  now. 
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Copp«r-leaf  tamiiihed  in  a  similar  manner,  when 
placed  at  the  fociis,  was  raised  to  redness. 

A  piece  of  platinised  platinum-foil  was  supported 
in  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  vessel  being  so  placed  that 
the  focus  of  invisible  rays  fell  upon  the  platinum.  The 
heat  of  the  focus  was  instantly  converted  into  light,  a 

Fio.  114. 


dearly-defined  image  of  the  points  being  stamped  upon 
the  metal.  Fig.  116  represents  the  thermograph  of  the 
carbons. 

Blackened  paper  was  now  substituted  for  the  platinum 
in  the  exhausted  receiver.  Placed  at  the  focus  of  in- 
visible rays,  the  paper  was  instantly  pierced,  and  a  cloud 
of  smoke  fell  like  a  cascade  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver. 
The  paper  seemed  to  bum  without  incandescence.     Here 
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also  a  tliermograph  of  the  carbon-pointa  was  stamped  out. 
Allien  black  paper  is  placed  at  the  focus,  the  thermal  image 
being  well  defined,  it  is  always  pierced  in  two  points, 
answering  to  the  images  of  the  two  carlions.  The  superior 
heat  of  the  positive  carbon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
rays  first  pierce  the  paper,  burning  out  a  large  space  and 
showing  its  peculiar  crater-like  top,  while  the  negative 
aurbon  usually  pierces  a  small  hole. 

Fio.  116. 


Paper  reddened  by  the  iodide  of  mercury  Lid  its 
colour  discharged  at  the  places  on  which  the  invisible 
image  of  the  carbon-points  fell  upon  it,  though  not  with 
the  expected  promptness. 

Disks  of  paper  carbonised  by  different  processes  were 
raised  to  brilliant  incandescence,  both  in  the  air  and  in 
an  exhausted  receiver. 

In  these  earlier  experiment*  an  apparatus  was  em- 
ployed which  had  been  constructed  for  other  purposes. 
The  mirror,  for  example,  was  one  detached  from  a  Duboscq's 
camera ;  it  was  first  silvered  at  the  back,  but  afterwards 
rilvered  in  front.  The  cell  employed  for  the  iodine  solu- 
tion was  also  that  which  usually  accompanies  Duboscq's 
lamp,  being  intended  by  its  maker  for  a  solution  of  alum. 
Ita  sides  are  of  good  white  glass,  the  width  from  side  to 
ride  being  1'2  inch. 
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xxFosirnE  of  the  ete  to  intisible  lUTe. 

A  point  of  considerable  theoretic  importance  wa« 
involved  in  these  experiments.  In  his  excellent  researches 
on  fluorescence,  Professor  Stokes  had  invariably  found  the 
refinvngibility  of  the  incident  light  to  be  lowered.  This 
rule  was  so  constant  as  almost  to  enforce  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  law  of  nature.  But  if  the  rays  which  in  the 
foregoing  experiments  raised  platinum  and  gold  and  silver 
to  a  red  heat  were  wholly  ultra-red,  the  rejidering  visible 
of  the  metallic  films  would  be  an  instance  of  raised  re- 
frangibility. 

And  hero  I  tliought  it  desirable  to  make  sure  that  no 
trac-o  of  visible  radiation  passed  through  the  solution, 
and  also  that  the  invisible  radiation  was  exclusively  ultra- 
red. 

This  latter  condition  might  seem  to  be  unnecessary, 
because  the  calorific  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is  so 
exceedingly  feeble  (in  fact  it  is  immeasurably  small)  that, 
even  supposing  them  to  reach  the  platinum,  their  beating 
power  would  be  an  utterly  vanishing  quantity.  Still  the 
ezcbision  of  all  rays  of  high  refrangibility  was  necessary 
to  the  complete  8<jlution  of  the  problem.  Hence,  though 
the  iodine  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments  was 
sufficient  to  cut  off  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon,  I  wished 
to  submit  its  opacity  to  a  severer  test.  The  following 
experiments  were  accordingly  executed. 

The  rays  from  the  electric  lamp  being  duly  converged 
by  the  mirror,  the  iodine-cell  was  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  convergent  beam,  its  light  being  thereby  to  all  appear- 
ance totally  intercepted.  With  a  piece  of  platinum-foil 
the  focus  was  found  and  marked,  and  a  cell  containing  a 
solution  of  alum  was  then  placed  between  the  focus  and 
the  iodine-cell.     The  alum  solution  diminished  materially 
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the  invisible  radiation,  but  it  was  without  sensible  influence 
upon  the  visible  rays. 

All  stray  light  issuing  firom  the  crevices  in  the  lamp 
being  cut  off,  and  the  daylight  also  being  excluded  from 
the  room,  the  eye  was  caused  slowly  to  approach  the 
focus.  Od  reaching  it,  a  singular  appearance  presented 
itself.  The  incandescent  carbon-points  of  the  lamp  were 
seen  black,  projected  on  a  deep-red  ground.  Their 
motions  could  be  followed,  and  when  brought  into  con- 
tact, a  white  space  was  seen  at  the  extremities  of  the 
points,  appearing  to  separate  them.  The  points  were  seen 
erect.  By  careftd  observation  the  whole  of  the  points 
could  be  observed,  and  even  the  holders  which  supported 
them.  The  black  appearance  of  the  incandescent  portion 
of  the  points  was  here  only  relative ;  they  appeared  dark 
because  tliey  intercepted  more  of  the  lij^lit  reflected  from 
the  mirror  behind  than  they  could  make  good  by  their 
direct  emission. 

The  solution  of  iodine,  1*2  inch  in  thickness,  proving 
thus  unequal  to  the  test  applied  to  it,  I  hud  two  other 
cells  constructed — the  one  with  transparent  rock-salt 
sides,  the  other  with  glass  ones.  The  width  of  the  former 
was  2  inches,  tliat  of  the  latter  nearly  2^  inches.  P'illed 
with  the  solution  of  iodine,  these  cells  were  placed  in 
succession  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  the  concentrated 
beam  was  sent  through  them.  Determining  the  focus  as 
before,  and  afterwards  introducing  the  alum-cell,  the  eye 
on  being  brought  up  to  the  focus  received  no  impression 
of  light. 

The  alum-cell  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  un- 
defended eye  was  caused  to  approach  the  focus :  the  heat 
was  intolerable,  but  it  seemed  to  affect  the  eyelids  and  not 
the  eye  itself.  An  apertiu^  somewhat  larger  than  the  pupil 
being  made  in  a  metal  screen,  the  eye  was  placed  behind 
it,  and  brought  slowly  and  cautiously   up  to  the   focus. 
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The  concentrated  beam  entered  the  pupil ;  but  no  im- 
pression of  light  was  produced,  nor  was  the  retina  sensibly 
affected  l»y  the  heat.  The  eye  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
a  piate  of  platinised  platinum  was  placed  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  retina  a  moment  before.  It  instantly  rose 
to  vivid  redness.'  The  failure  to  obtain,  with  the  most 
sensitive  media,  the  slightest  evidence  of  fluorescence  at 
the  obscure  focus,  proved  the  invisible  rays  to  be  ex- 
clusively ultra-red.  It  will  be  subsequently  shown  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  rays  actually  reached  the 
retina. 
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When  intense  effects  are  sought,  we  collect  as  many  of 
the  invibilile  rays  as  possible,  and  concentrate  them  on  the 
smallest  possible  space.  The  nearer  the  mirror  is  to  the 
source  of  fays,  the  more  of  these  rays  will  it  intercept  and 
reflect,  and  the  nearer  the  focus  is  to  the  same  source,  the 
HOUiUer  will  the  image  be.  To  secure  proximity  both  of 
focus  and  mirror,  the  latter  must  be  of  short  focal  lengtli. 
If  a  mirror  of  long  focal  length  be  employed,  its  distance 
from  the  source  of  rays  must  be  considerable  to  bring  the 
focus  near  the  source,  but  when  placed  thus  at  a  distance, 
a  great  number  of  rays  escape  the  mirror  altogether.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mirror  be  too  deep,  spherical 
al)erration  comes  into  play  ;  and  though  a  vast  quantity  of 
rays  may  be  collected,  their  convergence  at  the  focus  is  im- 
perfect. To  determine  the  best  form  of  mirror,  three 
were  constructed :  the  first  4*  1  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  r4  inch  focal  length;  the  second  7'9  inches  in 
diapieter,  and  of  3  inches  focal  length  ;  the  third  9  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  6  inches.  Fractures 
caused  by  imperfect  annealing  repeatedly  occurred ;  but 
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at  length  I  waa  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  three  mirrors' 
each  witliorit  a  flaw.  The  most  convenient  distance  of  tho 
focuB  from  the  source  waa  found  to  be  about  5  inches  • 
and  the  position  of  the  mirror  ought  to  be  arranged 
accordingly.  This  distance  permits  of  the  introduction  of 
an  iodine-cell  of  sufficient  width,  while  the  heat  at  the 
focus  is  exceedingly  powerful. 

And  now  with  this  improvtd  apparatus  I  will  run 
through  my  principal  experiments  on  invisible  heat-rays. 
The  dense  volumes  of  smoke  which  rise  from  a  blackened 
block  of  wood  when  it  is  placed  in  the  dark  focus  are  very 
striking ;  matches  are  at  once  ignited,  and  gunpowder 
instantly  exploded.  Dry  paper  bursts  into  flame.  Chips 
of  wood  are  also  inflamed :  the  dry  wood  of  a  hat-box  is 
very  suitable  for  this  experiment.  When  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  is  place<l  a  little  beyond  the  focus,  it  is  first  brought 
to  vivid  incandescence  over  a  large  space;  the  paper  then 
yields,  and  the  combustion  propagates  itself  as  a  burning 
ring  round  the  centre  of  ignition.  Charcail  is  made  an 
ember  at  the  focus,  and  disks  of  charred  paper  glow  with 
extreme  vividness.  When  blackened  zinc  foil  is  placed 
at  the  focus  it  bursts  into  flame ;  and  by  slowly  moving 
the  foil  about,  its  ignition  may  be  kept  up  till  the  whole 
of  it  is  consumed.  Magnesium  wire,  flattened  at  the  end 
and  blackened,  also  bursts  into  vivid  combustion.  A  cigar 
of  course  is  instantly  lighted.  The  bodies  experimented 
on  may  be  enclosed  in  glass  receivers ;  the  concentrated 
obscure  rays  will  burn  them  after  having  crossed  the  glass. 
This  glass  jar,  for  example,  contains  oxygen ;  and  in  the 
oxygen  by  means  of  a  suitable  holder  is  plunged  a  bit 
of  charcoal  bark.  WTien  the  dark  rays  are  concentrated 
upon  the  charcoal  it  instantly  throws  out  showers  of 
scintillations. 

In  all  these  cases  the  liody  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
invisible  rays  was  more  or  less  combustible.     It  was  first 
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heated  and  then  exposed  to  the  attack  of  oxygen.  The 
vividness  observed  was  in  part  due  to  combustion,  and  does 
not  furnish  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  refrangibility  of  the 
incident  rays  was  elevated.  This,  however,  is  effected  by 
exposing  non-combustible  bodies  at  the  focus,  or  by  en- 
closing combustible  ones  in  a  space  devoid  of  oxygen.  < 
Both  in  air  and  in  vacuo  platinised  platinum-foil  ha>' 
been  repeatedly  raised  to  a  white  heat.  The  same  result 
has  been  obtained  with  a  sheet  of  charcoal  or  coke  sus- 
pended in  vacuo.  Now  the  waves  from  which  this  light 
was  extracted  had  neither  the  visible  nor  the  ultra-violi 
rays  commingled  with  them ;  they  were  exclusively  ultra- 
red.  The  action,  therefore,  of  the  atoms  of  platinum, 
copper,  silver,  and  carbon  upon  these  rays  transmutes 
them  from  heat-rays  into  light-rays.  ITiey  impinge  iiijon 
these  atoms  at  a  certain  rate  ;  they  return  from  them  at 
a  quicker  rate,  the  invisible  being  thus  rendered  visible. 

On  looking  at  the  white-hot  platinum  through  a  prism ofJ 
transparent  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  rich  and  vivid  spectrumJ 
is  seen  to  be  extracted  from  the  darkness. 

To  express  this  tran.«miitation  of  heat-rays  into  others 
of  higher  refrangibility,  I  propose  the  term  calarescenoe. 
It  harmonises  well  with  the  term  '  fluorescence'  introduced 
by  Professor  Stokes,  and  is  also  suggestive  of  the  chaiact 
of  the  effects  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  phrase  '  trans- 
mutation of  rays,' introduced  by  Professor  Chaliis,  covers 
both  classes  of  effect*.' 

1  have  sought  to  fuse  platinum  with  the  invisible  rays 
of  the  electric  light,  but  hitherto  without  success.  In 
some  experiments  a  large  model  of  Foucault's  lamp 
employed,  with  a  battery  of  100  cells.  In  other  experi- 
ments two  batteries  were  employed,  one  of  100  cells  and 
one  of  70,  making  use  of  two  lamps,  two  mirrors,  and  two 
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61t«r8,  and  converging  the  heat  of  both  lamps  in  opposite 
directions  upon  the  same  point.  When  a  leaf  of  platinum 
was  placed  at  the  common  focus,  the  cunirerged  beams 
struck  it  at  opposite  sides,  and  raised  it  to  dazzling  white- 
ness. I  am  persuaded  that  the  metal  could  be  fused,  if  the 
platinum-black  upon  its  surface  could  be  retained.  But 
this  was  immediately  dissipated  by  the  intense  heat,  and 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  metal  coming  into  play,  the  ab- 
sorption was  so  much  lowered  that  fusion  was  not  effected. 
By  coating  the  platinum  with  lampblack  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  fusion,  the  incipient  3ielding  of 
the  mass  being  perfectly  apparent  after  it  had  cooled. 
Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  platinised  platinum,  the 
absorbing  substance  disappears  too  quickly.  Copper  and 
aluminium,  however,  when  thus  treated,  are  speedily  burnt 
up. 

The  thermal  isolation  of  the  luminiferous  ether  from 
the  air  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  these  experiments.  The 
air  at  the  focus  may  l>e  <»f  a  freezing  temperature,  while  the 
ether  possesses  an  amount  of  heat  competent,  if  absorbed, 
to  impart  to  that  air  the  temperature  of  flame.  An  air- 
thermometer  is  unaffected  where  platinum  is  raised  to  a 
white  heat 
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Arrangements  have  already  been  described  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  the  danger  incidental  to  the  use  of 
80  inflammable  a  substance  as  the  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
have  thought  of  accomplishing  this  end  by  simpler 
means,  and  thus  facilitating  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments. The  arrangement  now  before  you,  fig.  117,  may 
be  adopted  with  safety. 

A  B  0  D  is  an  outline  of  the  camera. 

X  y  the  silvered  mirror  within  it. 
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c  the  carbon-points  of  the  electric  light. 

o  p  tlie  aperture  in  front  of  the  camera,  through  which 
isbues  the  beam  reflected  by  the  mirror  x  y. 

Let  the  distauce  of  the  mirror  from  the  carbon-point« 
be  such  as  to  render  the  reflected  beam  blightly  convergent. 
Kill  a  glass  flask  F  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  place 
it  iu  the  path  of  the  reflected  beam  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  lamp.  TIte  flask  acts  as  a  lens  and  filter  at  the  same 
time,  the  light  rays  are  intercepted,  and  the  dark  heat- 
rays  are  powerfully  converged.      At  the  focus  formed  a 
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little  beyond  the  flask  combustion  and  calorescence  may 
he  produced.  Flasks  with  diameters  from  1 J  to  3  inches 
are  well  suited  for  the  experiments. 

By  tht^  arrangement  here  de^scribed,  I  have  raised 
platinum  to  redness  at  a  dark  focus  22  feet  distant  from 
tlie  source  of  the  rays. 

The  best  mirror,  however,  scatt43rs  the  "rays  more  or 
less ;  and  by  such  scattering,  the  beam  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  lamp  becomes  much  enfeebled.  The  eflFect  is 
therefore  intensified  when  the  beam  is  caused  to  pass 
through  a  tube,  polished  within,  which  prevents  the  lateral 
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j  waste  of  rndiant  heat.  Such  a  tube,  placed  in  front  of  the 
L  camera,  is  represented  at  a  b,  fig.  118.  The  flask  may  be 
^B  held  against  its  end  by  the  band,  or  it  may  be  permanently 
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6x«l  there.     With  a  battery  of  fifty  cells,  pktiniim  may 
be  raised  to  a  white  heat  at  the  focua  of  the  flask. 

Again  let  a   lens  of  glass  or  rock-salt  (l,  fig.   119), 
^'5  inches  wide,  and  having  a  focal  length  of  3  inches,  be 
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placed  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  parallel  beam.  The  rays 
are  converged ;  and  at  their  point  of  convergence  all  the 
«ifects  of  calorescence  and  combuBtion  may  be  obtained,  the 
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luminous  rajs  being  cut  off  by  a  cell  m  n,  with  plane 
glass  sides  and  containing  the  opaque  solution. 

Finally,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  120  may  be 
adopted.  The  beam  reflected  by  the  mirror  within  the 
camera  is  received  and  converged  by  a  second  mirror  ^  y'. 
At  the  point  of  convergence,  which  may  be  several  feet 
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from  the  camera,  all  the  effects  hitherto  described  may  be 
obtained.' 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  exclusively  with   the  invLsibli' 
radiation  of  the  electric  light ;  but  all  solid  bodies  raised, 
to  incandescence  emit  these  invisible  calorific  rays.     Thel 
denser  the  incandescent  body,  moreover,  the  more  power- 
ful  is  its  obscure  radiation.     We   possess  at  the   Roynl 
Institution  very  dense  cylinders  of  lime  for  the  production 
of  the  Drummond  light ;  and  when  a  copious  oxyhydru- 
gen-flame  is  projected  against  one  of  them  it  shines  with 
an  intense  yellowish  light,  while  the  obscure  radiation  is  , 
exceedingly  powerful.     Filtering  the  latter  from  the  totai^ 
emission  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  combustion  and  calor- 
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escence  may  be  obtained  at  the  focU3  of  the  invisible  rays. 
The  light  obtained  by  pr(»jecting  the  oxyhydrogen-flame 
upon  compressed  magnesia,  after  the  manner  of  Signer 
Carlevaris,  is  whiter  than  that  emitted  by  oiir  lime  ;  but 
the  substance  being  light  and  spongy,  its  obscure  radiation 
is  surpassed  by  that  of  our  more  solid  cylinders. 

The  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  have  also  been  trans- 
muted. A  concave  mirror,  three  feet  in  diameter,  was 
mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
Jermja  Street.     The   focus  was  formed  in  a   darkened 
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chamber,  in  which  the  platinised  platinum-foil  was  exposed. 
Cutting  off  the  visible  rays  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  feeble 
but  distinct  incandescence  was  there  produced  by  the  in- 
visible rays. 

To  obtain  a  clearer  sky,  this  mirror  was  transferred  to 
the  garden  of  a  friend  near  Chislehurst.  A  l)lackened  tin 
tube  (a  b,  fig.  121)  with  square  crosa  section  had  one  end 
open,  while  at  the  other  was  fixed  a  plane  mirror  (x  y), 
forming  an  angle  of  45°  vrith  the  axis  of  the  tube.  A 
lateral  aperture  {x  o),  about  two  inches  B(|uare,  was  cut  out 
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in  front  of  the  mirror.  Over  this  aperture  was  placed  a 
leaf  of  platinised  platinum.  Turning  the  leaf  towards 
the  concave  mirror,  the  concentrated  Bunbeams  were  per- 
mitted to  fall  upon  it.  In  the  full  glare  of  daylight  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  see  whellier  the  platinum  was  in- 
candescent or  not ;  but  placing  the  eye  at  b,  the  glow  of 
the  platinum  could  be  seen  by  reflection  from  the  plane 
mirror.  Incandescence  was  thus  obtained  at  the  focus  of 
the  large  mirror,  X,  Y,  after  the  removal  of  the  visible 
rays  by  the  iodine  solution,  m  n.' 

The  effects  obtained  with  the  total  solar  radiation  were 
extraordinary.  Large  spaces  of  the  platinum-leaf,  and 
even  thick  foil,  when  exposed  at  the  focus,  disappeared  as 
if  vaporised.  The  handle  of  a  pitchfork,  similarly  exposed, 
was  soon  burnt  quite  across.  Paper  placed  at  the  focus 
burst  into  flame  with  almost  explosive  suddenness.  The 
high,  ratio  which  the  visible  radiation  of  the  sun  bears  to 
the  invisible  was  strikingly  manifested  in  these  experi- 
ments. With  a  toted  radiation  vastly  inferior,  the  invisible 
rays  of  the  electric  light,  or  of  the  lime-light,  raised  plati- 
num to  whiteness,  while,  when  the  visible  constituents  of 
the  concentrated  sunbeam  were  intercepted,  the  most  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  dark  rays  waj  a  bright  red- 
heat.  The  heat  of  the  solar  luminous  rays,  moreover,  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  experiment 
with  the  solution  of  iodine.  It  boiled  up  incessantly, 
exposure  for  two  or  three  seconds  being  sufficient  to  raise 
it  to  ehuUUion.  This  high  ratio  of  the  luminous  to  the 
non-luminous  radiation,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribetl  in  part 
to  tlie  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  by  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  air.  From  it,  however,  may  al»o  be 
inferred  the  enormous  temperature  of  the  sun. 

Converging  the  sun's  rays  withahollow  lens  filled  with 
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the  solution  of  iodine,  incandescence  was  obtained  ut 
the  invisible  focus  of  the  lens  on  the  roof  of  the  Royal 
Institution. 

Knowing  the  permeability  of  good  glass  to  the  solar 
rays,  I  requested  Mr.  Mayall  to  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
experiments  with  his  fine  photographic  lens  at  Brighton. 
Though  exceedingly  busy  at  the  time,  he  in  the  kindest 
manner  abandoned  to  my  assistant  the  use  of  his  apparatus 
for  the  three  best  hours  of  a  bright  summer's  day.  A  red 
beat  was  obtained  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  after  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  luminous  portion  of  the  radiation. 


Black  paper  has  been  very  frequently  employed  in  the 
foregoing  experiments,  the  action  of  the  invisible  rays 
upon  it  being  most  energetic.  This  suggests  that  the 
absorption  of  the  dark  rays  is  not  independent  of  colour. 
A  red  powder  is  red  because  of  the  entrance  and  absorption 
of  all  luminous  rays  of  higher  refrungibility  than  the  red, 
and  the  ejection  of  the  unabsorbed  red  light  by  reflection 
at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the  red  body. 
TliLi  feebleness  of  absorption  extends  in  many  cases  to  the 
obsciue  rays  beyond  the  red  ;  and  the  cijnsecjuence  is  that 
red  paper  when  exposed  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays  is 
often  scarcely  charred,  while  black  paper  biursts  in  a 
moment  into  flame.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  con- 
dition of  paper  of  various  kinds  when  exposed  at  the  dark 
focus  of  an  electric  light  of  moderate  intensity  : — 


Piver. 

CondlUoo. 

Olszcd  onng»-eoIoared 

paper  . 

Barely  chaired. 

,.      rtd- 

Scsrcclj  tinged ;  lees  Ihiin  the  onng*. 

„       groen- 

Pierced  vith  a  small  bnrning  ring. 

„       blue-           „ 

The  same  as  tlio  last. 

..       blBck- 

Pierce<l ;  and  iminodiatel;  set  ablaxe. 

whit*-         „ 

Charreil ;  not  pierecd. 

Thin  foreign -poit     . 

Barely  chared  ;  leas  than  the  white. 

Fooltcap  . 

Still  Ipss  clmrred;  ftbont  the  same  a«  the 
orange. 
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F>por. 
Tiun  Trliite  blolting-imper 
M    whitoy-browa      „ 

Otdinuj  brown  „ 

Thick  brown 

Thick  white  ntad-piiper   . 
Brown  emery       ,. 
Dokd-black  „ 


CoodUlon. 
Seiuecly  tiogod. 
The  same ;  b  good  deal  of  boat  •rem  u 

get  through  theee  but  two  papers. 
Pirrcod  immediately,  a  benniiful  bnming 

ring  expanding  on  all  side*. 
Pierced,  not  eo  good  as  the  last. 
Pierced  with  a  burning  ring. 
The  iHtme  as  the  Uet. 
Pierced,  and  immediately  «et  ablasi. 


We  have  here  an  almost  total  absence  of  absorption 
on  the  part  of  the  red  paper.  Even  white  absorbs  more, 
and  is  consequently  more  easily  charred.  Rubbing  the 
red  iodide  of  mercury  over  paper,  and  exposing  the  red- 
dened surface  at  the  focus,  a  thermograph  of  the  carbon- 
points  is  obtained,  which  sliows  it«;lf  by  the  discharge  of 
the  colour  at  the  place  on  wliieh  the  invisible  image  falls. 
Expecting  this  change  of  colour  to  be  immediate,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  it. 


K.\PERIMEXT   or   mANKilN. 

And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to   properly. 
quality  and  explain  a  popular  experiment  which  has  been.1 
fruitful  iu    erroneous    inferences.     The    celebrated    Dr. 
Franklin  placed  cloths  of  various  colours  upon  snow  and 
allowed  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them.     They  absorbed  the 
solar  rays  in  ditferent  degrees,  became  differently  heatedyi 
and  Fank  therefore  to  different  depths.     His  conclusioa 
was  that  dark  colours  were  the  best  absorbers,  and  light 
colours  the  worst;  and  to  this  hour  we  appear  to  have 
been  content  to  accept  Franklin's  generalisation  without 
(|ualification.     Did   tbe   emission  from  luminous  sources 
consist  exclusively  of  visible  rays,  we  might  fairly  infer 
from  the  colour  of  a  substance  its  capacity  to  absorb  the 
heat  of  such  source.^.    But  we  now  know  that  tbe  emission 
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from  luminous  sources  is  by  no  means  all  visible.  In 
terrestrial  sources  by  far  the  greater  part,  and  in  the  case 
even  of  the  sun  a,  very  great  part,  of  the  emission  con- 
sists of  invisible  rays,  regarding  which  colour  teaches  u? 
nothing. 

It  remained  therefore  to  examine  whether  the  results  of 
Franklin  were  the  expression  of  a  law  of  nature.  Two 
cards  were  taken  of  the  same  size  and  texture  ;  over  one  of 
them  was  shaken  the  white  powder  of  alum,  and  over 
the  other  tlie  dark  powder  of  iodine.  Placed  before  a 
glowing  fire  and  permitted  to  assiune  the  maximum  tem- 
perature due  to  their  position,  it  was  found  that  the  card 
bearing  the  alum  became  extremely  hot,  while  that 
bearing  the  iodine  remained  cool.  No  thermometer  was 
necessary  to  demonstrate  this  difference.  Placing  the 
liank  of  the  iodine  card  against  the  forehead  or  cheek,  no 
inconvenience  was  experienced  ;  while  the  hack  of  the 
alum  card  similarly  placed  proved  intolerably  hot. 

This  result  was  corroborated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments : — One  bulb  of  a  diflFerential  thermometer  was 
covered  with  iodine,  and  the  other  with  alum  powder.  A 
red-hot  spatula  being  placed  midway  between  both,  the 
liquid  column  associated  with  the  alum-covered  bulb 
was  immediately  forced  down,  and  maintained  in  an 
inferior  position. 

Two  delicate  meroirial  thermometers  had  their  bulba 
coated,  the  one  with  iodine,  the  other  with  alum.  On  ex- 
posing them  at  the  same  distance  to  the  radiation  from  a 
gas-flame,  the  mercury  of  the  aliun -covered  thermometer 
rose  nearly  twice  ai»  high  as  that  of  its  neighbour. 

Two  sheets  of  tin  were  coated,  the  one  with  alum,  and 
the  other  with  iodine  powder.  The  sheets  were  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  about  10  inches  asunder;  at 
the  back  of  each  was  soldered  a  little  bar  of  bismuth, 
which,  with  the  tin  plate  to  which  it  was  attached,  con- 
21 
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Btituted,  as  in  fig.  95,  p.  302,  a  thermo-electric  couple.  The 
two  plates  were  connected  together  by  a  wire,  and  the  free 
ends  of  the  bismuth  bars  were  connected  with  a  galvano- 
meter. Placing  a  red-hot  ball  midway  between  both,  tha 
calorific  rays  fell  with  the  same  intensity  on  the  two 
sheets,  but  the  galvanometer  immediately  declared  that 
covered  by  the  alum  to  be  the  most  highly  heated. 

In  some  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  iodine  was  simply 
shaken  tlirough  a  muslin  sieve ;  in  other  ca-ses  it  was 
mixed  with  bitmlphide  of  carbon  and  applied  with  a  camelV 
faair  brush.  \Mien  dried  afterwards  it  was  almost  as  black 
as  soot ;  but  as  an  absorber  of  radiant  heat  it  was  no 
match  for  the  perfectly  white  powder  of  alum. 


This  difficulty  of  warming  iodine  by  radiant  heat  is 
evidently  due  to  the  diathermic  property  which  it  mani- 
fests so  strikingly  when  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
The  heat  enters  the  powder,  is  reflected  at  the  limiting 
surfaces  of  the  particles,  but  it  does  not  lodge  itself  among 
the  atoms  of  the  iodine.  When  shaken  in  sufficient 
quantity  on  a  plate  of  rock-salt  and  placed  in  the  path  of 
a  calorific  l>eam,  iodine  intercepts  the  heat.  But  its 
acticni  is  mainly  that  of  a  white  powder  on  light ;  it  is  im- 
pervious, not  through  absorption,  but  through  repeated  in- 
ternal reflection.  Ordinary  roll  sulphur,  even  in  thin  cakes, 
allows  no  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  it ;  but  its  opacity  is 
also  due  to  internal  reflection.  The  temperature  of  ignition 
of  sulphur  is  about  244°  C. ;  but  on  placing  a  small  piece  of 
the  substance  at  the  obscure  focus  of  the  electric  lamp, 
where  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  raise,  in  a  moment, 
platinum-foil  to  whiteness,  it  required  exposure  for  a  con- 
si<lerable  time  to  fuse  and  ignite  the  sulphur.  Though 
impervious  to  the  heat,  it  was  not  so  through  absorption. 
Sugar  is  a  much  less  inflammable  substance  than  sulphur, 
but  it  is  a  far  better  absorber:   exposed  at  the  focus,  it  is 
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speedily  fused  and  burnt  up.  The  heat  moreover  which 
ia  competent  to  inflame  powdered  sugar,  is  scarcely  com- 
petent to  warm  table-salt,  of  the  same  white  appearance. 

A  fragment  of  almost  black  amorphous  phosphorus  ex- 
posed at  the  dark  focus  of  the  electric  lamp,  refuses,  for  a 
long  time,  to  be  ignited.  A  still  more  remarkable  result  was 
obtained  with  ordinary  phosphorus.  A  small  fragment  of 
this  exceedingly  inflammable  substance  could  be  exposed 
for  twenty  seconds  without  ignition  at  a  focus  where 
platinum  was  almost  instantaneously  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
The  fusing-point  of  phosphorus  is  about  44°  C,  that  of 
sugar  is  1 60° ;  still  at  the  focus  of  the  electric  lamp  the 
sugar  fuses  before  the  phosphorus.  All  this  is  due  to  the 
diathermancy  of  the  phosphorus ;  a  thin  disk  of  the  sub- 
stance placed  between  two  plates  of  rock-salt  permits  of  a 
copious  transmission.  This  substance  therefore  takes  its 
place  with  other  elementary  bodies  as  regards  its  deport- 
ment towards  radiant  heat. 

The  surface  of  a  vessel  covered  with  a  thick  fur  of 
hoar-frost  was  exposed  to  the  beam  of  tlie  electric  lamp 
condensed  by  a  powerful  mirror,  the  beam  liaving  been 
previously  sent  through  a  cell  containing  water.  The  sifted 
beam  was  powerless  to  remove  the  frost,  though  it  was 
compett-nt  to  set  wood  on  fire.  We  may  largely  apply 
this  result.  It  is  not,  for  example,  the  luminous  rays,  but 
the  dark  rays  of  the  sun,  which  sweep  the  snows  of  winter 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  also  the  invisible  solar 
nja  which  litt  the  glaciers  from  the  sea-level  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains ;  for  the  luminous  rays  penetrate 
the  tropical  ocean  to  great  depths,  while  the  non-luminous 
ones  are  absorbed  close  to  the  surface,  and  become  the 
main  agents  in  evaporation. 

We  will  end  this  subject  by  fulfilling  a  promise  for- 
merly made.     The  method  by  which  Melloni  determined 
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the  ratio  of  the  vuible  to  the  invisible  rays  emitted  by  any 
luminous  soiirce  haa  been  already  described.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  you,  that  assuming  a  solution  of  alum  to  trans- 
mit all  the  visible  rays,  which  is  sensibly  the  case,  and  to 
absorb  all  the  invisible  rays,  the  difference  between  the 
transmission  through  alum  and  rock-salt  gives  the  action 
of  the  obscure  rays.  But  is  this  assumption  regarding  the 
absorptive  power  of  alum  correct  ?  Is  a  solution  of  this 
sul)stance,  of  the  thickness  hitherto  applied,  really  com- 
petent to  absorb  all  heat-rays  of  a  lower  refrangibility  than 
those  which  produce  light  ? 

The  solution  of  iodine,  with  which  you  are  now  so 
intimately  acquainted,  was  placed  in  front  of  an  electric 
lamp,  the  luminous  rays  being  thereby  intercepted. 
Behind  the  rock-salt  cell  containing  the  opaque  solution 
was  placed  a  glass  cell,  empty  in  the  first  instance.  The 
deflection  produced  by  the  obscure  rays  which  passed 
through  both  produced  a  deflection  of 

80°. 

The  glass  was  now  tilled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
alum  ;  the  deflection  produced  by  the  obscure  rays  passing 
through  both  solutions  was 

50". 

Calculating  from  the  values  of  these  deflections,  it  is  found 
that  of  the  obscure  heat  emergent  from,  the  solution  of 
iodine  20  jaer  cent,  was  transTnitteil  by  the  alum.* 

The  question,  whether  the  invisible  rays  emitted  by 
luminous  sources  reach  the  retina  of   the  eye,  we  have 

'  In  pBJain^  from  one  mi-dium  to  another,  light  is  alwuTS  reflected ;  the 
■nme  i»  true  of  rndiunt  heut.  And  ia  the  case  of  oor  empty  glaes  cell, 
rsdliint  hcHt  vu  reflerteil  from  its  two  interior  snrfiicee  when  it  inu  emptj. 
The  introduction  of  the  nlum  eolation  nn  doubt  nltrred  the  qnitntitj  of 
hmt  rufle<:t«d ;  fur  the  g:iko  of  simplicity,  I  huve  neglected  taking  thii 
into  account;  m;  doing  so  would  not  mntcrJAlly  aflect  Iho  results  her* 
ennncikted. 
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hitherto  left  in  abeyance.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  invisible  rays  which  have  shown  themselveB 
competent  to  traverse  such  a  thickness  of  the  most  opaque 
liquid  yet  discovered  are  also  able  to  pass  through  the 
humoiu-8  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Franz  has  indeed  proved  this  to 
be  the  case  for  the  dark  solar  rays.  The  very  carefid  and 
interesting  experiments  of  M.  Jansscn  '  prove,  moreover, 
that  the  humours  of  the  eye  aVjsorb  an  amount  of  radiant 
heat  exactly  equal  to  that  absorbed  by  a  layer  of  water  of 
the  same  thickness ;  and  in  our  solution  the  power  of  alum 
is  added  to  tliat  of  water.  Direct  experiments  on  the 
▼itreouB  humour  of  an  ox  lead  me  to  conclude  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  radiant  energy,  visible  and  in- 
visible, which  the  electric  light  sends  to  the  retina  is  in- 
competent to  excite  vision. 

Measured  by  a  photometer  the  intensity  of  the  ekctrio 
light  used  by  me  was,  in  some  cases,  1000  times  that 
of  a  good  composite  candle ;  and  aa  the  noa-luminoua 
heat-rays  from  the  carbon -points  wliich  renoh  the  retina 
have,  in  round  numbers,  twice  the  energy  of  the  luminous, 
it  follows  that  at  a  common  distance,  say  of  u  foot,  the 
[«nergy  of  the  radiant  heat  which  reacheo  the  optic  nerve, 
but  is  incompetent  to  provoke  virion,  is  2000  times 
that  of  the  light  of  a  candle.  But  ou  a  tolerably  clear 
night  a  candle-flame  can  be  readily  seen  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  candle's  light  at  this 
distance  is  less  than  one  thirty-millionth  of  its  intensity 
t  the  distance  of  a  foot ;  hence  the  energy  which  renders 
the  candle  pterfectly  vijible  a  mile  ofiF,  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  200C  x  30,000,000,  or  by  sixty  thousand 
millions,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  intensity  of  the  radiation 
which  the  retina  actually  receives  from  the  carbon-pointa 
at  a  foot  distance;  without  vision.      Nothing,  I  think. 


'  Jnr^l4t  dt  Chimie  el  dt  Phytijw,  torn.  Ix.  p.  71. 
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coold  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  special  rel&tionship 
which  subsists  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  oscillating 
periods  of  the  molecules  of  luminous  bodies.  That  uerrp, 
like  a  musical  string,  responds  to  the  waves  with  which  it 
is  in  accordance,  while  it  refuses  to  be  excited  by  others  ot 
almost  infinitt'ly  greater  energy  which  are  not  in  unisoo 
with  its  own. 

When  we  see  a  vivid  light  incompetent  to  affecl  our 
most  delicate  tliermoscopic  apparatus,  the  idea  natut?lly 
presenta  it-self  that  light  and  heat  must  be  totally  differ»>ut 
things.  The  pure  light  emerging  from  a  combination  '^1 
water  and  green  glass,  even  when  rendered  intense  b_» 
concentration,  has,  according  to  MeUoni,  no  sensible  heat 
ing  power.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  also  a  case  in  point 
Concentrated  by  a  polyzonal  lens  more  than  a  yard  in 
diameter  upon  the  face  of  his  pile,  it  required  all  Melloni's 
acuteness  to  nurae  the  calorific  action  of  the  moon  up  to 
a  measurable  cjuantity.  Such  experiments,  however,  de- 
monstrate, nut  that  the  two  agents  are  dissimilar,  but 
that  the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excited  by  an  amount  of 
energy  almost  infinitely  small.' 

Here  also  we  are  able  to  offer  a  remark  as  to  the 
applicability  of  radiant  heat  to  fog-signalling.  The  pro- 
}>osition,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  philosoplucal  one  ;  for  were 
our  fogs  of  a  physical  character,  similar  to  that  of  the 
iodine  held  iu  solution  by  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  to 
that  of  iodine  or  bromine  vapour,  it  would  be  possible  to 
transmit  through  (hem,  from  our  signal  lamps,  powerful 
fluxes  of  radiant  heat,  even  after  the  entire  stoppage  of 
the  light.  But  our  fogs  are  not  of  this  character.  They 
are  unfortunately  so  constituted  as  to  act  very  destructively 
upon  the  purely  calorific  rays ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  con- 

'  With  moro  poverfal  apparataB  Lord  Ilorae,  ii5  already  itatad,  has  ex- 
^iHinttirel;  ezamiDad  Ui«  thermal  Inuar  radiation,  in  all  thephaae*  of  th* 
kUUitt. 
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junction  with  the  marrellous  sensitiTeness  of  the  eye,  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  long  before  the  light  of  our  signals 
ceases  to  be  visible,  their  radiant  heat  has  lost  the  power 
of  affecting,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  most  delicate 
thermoBcopio  apparatus  that  we  could  apply  to  thdr 
deteotkm. 
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•cncm    or  ■ma  w^rm  or  sHoar   pboioo 

CLomw  roBiotD  bt   Ai-nicic   DBcoicpasTnox — ootoua    pbodocsd   >t 

■KAU.  rABTICIJtS — PCiLABISATtOir  or   LIOHT  BT  XDmjOrS  MATTa* — OOH- 
■I'lTU'l'IOR  or  TBB  SKT  AND  THX  rOLABBATIOK  Or  nS  LIOBT. 


rSTKBACTIOS   OF  H0LECDL£9,  ATOMft,  AKD  KTHEK  WAVES. 

IN  the  iDTestip^tions  on  radiant  beat  thus  placed  in! 
abstract  before  you,  my  chief  aim  was  to  render  the 
longer  waves  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  interpreters  and 
expositors  of  molecular  condition.  Unlike  the  beautiful 
researches  of  Melloni  and  Knoblauch,  these  investigations 
made  radiant  lieat  a  means  to  an  end.  In  describing 
them  I  have  tried  to  place  before  your  minds  such  images 
of  molecules,  and  their  constituent  atoms,  as  modem 
science  assumes,  and  such  images  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  and  its  motions  as  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
enables  us  to  form,  and  to  found  upon  these  conceptions 
experimcntiil  inquiries  which  should  give  us  a  more  sure 

and  certiiin  hold  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter. 

One  result,  among  many  now  known  to  you,  is  theJ^B 
sudden  change  of  relation  t)etween  the  ether  and  ordinary  ^1 
matter,  which  accompanies  the  act  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. Preserving  the  quantity,  and  ultimate  quality,  of 
the  matter  traversed  by  tlie  ethereal  waves  constant,  vast 
changes  in  the  amount  of  wave-motion  intercepted,  may 
be  produced  by  the  act  of  chemical  union.  If  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  for  example,  be  mixed  mechanically  together 
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in  tlie  pre  portion,  by  weight,  of  seven  to  four,  radiant 
heat  will  pass  through  the  mixture  as  through  a  vacuum. 
At  all  events,  the  quantity  of  heat  intercepted  is  multiplied 
a  thousandfold,  the  moment  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
combine  to  form  hmgiiing-gas.  So,  in  like  manner,  if 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  be  mixed  mechanically  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fourteen  to  three,  the  amount  of  radiant  heat 
absorbed  by  the  mixture  is  multiplied  by  thousands — it 
may  be  by  millions — the  moment  the  gases  unite  chemi- 
cally to  form  ammonia.  No  single  experiment  proves  the 
air  we  breathe  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  not  a 
chemical  compound,  with  the  same  conclusiveness,  as  that 
which  establishes  its  deportment  towards  heat. 

But  the  molecules  which,  like  those  of  ammonia  and 
laughing-gas,  can  intercept  the  waves  of  ether,  must  be 
shaken  by  those  waves — possibly  shaken  asunder.  Tliat 
ordinary  thermometric  heat  can  produce  chemical  changes 
is  one  of  the  commonest  facts.  Radiant  heat  also,  if  suf- 
ficiently intense,  and  if  absorbed  with  sufiBcient  avidity, 
could  produce  all  the  effects  of  ordinary  thermometric 
heat.  The  dark  rays,  for  example,  which  can  make 
platinum  white-hot,  could  also,  if  absorbed,  produce  the 
chemical  effects  of  white-hot  platinum.  They  could,  for 
example,  decompose  water,  as  they  can  now  in  a  moment 
boil  water.  But  the  decomposition  in  this  case  would  be 
effected  through  the  virtual  conversion  of  the  radiant  heat 
into  thermometric  heat.  There  would  be  nothing  in  the 
act  characteristic  of  radiation,  or  demanding  it  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  decomposition. 

The  chemical  actions  for  which  the  radiant  form  seems 
essential  are  frequently  produced  by  the  least  energetic 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  the  photographer  has  his 
heat-focus  in  advance  of  his  chemical  focus ;  which  latter, 
though  potent  for  his  special  purpose,  possesses  almost 
infinitely  less  mechanical  energy  than  its  neighbour.     The 
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mechanical  energy  depends,  as  you  know,  upon  the  ampli- 
tude, or  range  of  vibration  ;  and  as  the  heat  wares  bare 
enormoui'ly  greater  amplitudes  than  the  photographic 
waves,  the  decompiositioa,  in  this  case,  must  be  less  a 
fttter  of  amplitude  than  of  period  of  vibration.  The 
'quicker  motions  of  the  shorter  waves  are  so  related  to  the 
vibrations  possible  to  the  atoms  that,  Like  the  timed  im- 
pulses of  a  boy  in  a  swing,  they  accumulate  eo  as  finally 
to  jerk  the  atoms  asunder ;  thus  efifecting  what  is  called 
chumical  decomposition. 

It  is  this  jerking  asunder  of  the  constituent  atoms  of 
molecules  by  the  sliorter  waves  that  we  have  to  examine 
during  tlie  coming  hour.  The  discovery  of  this  action 
occurred  thus : — Vapours  of  various  kinds  were  sent  into 
a  gluss  tube  a  yard  in  length,  and  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.  As  a  general  rule,  the  vapours  were  per- 
fectly transparent;  the  tube,  when  they  were  present, 
appearing  as  empty  as  when  they  were  absent.  In  two 
or  three  cases,  however,  a  faint  cloudiness  showed  itself 
within  the  tube.  This  caused  me  a  momentary  anxiety 
for  I  did  now  know  how  far,  in  describing  my  previous 
experiments,  actions  miglit  have  been  ascribed  to  pure 
cloudless  vapour,  which  were  really  due  to  those  newl}"- 
observed  nebulaj.  Intermittent  discomfort,  however,  is  a 
necessary  feeling  of  the  investigator ;  for.  it  drives  him  to 
closer  scrutiny,  to  greater  accuracy,  and  often,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  new  discovery.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
nebula  revealed  by  the  beam  were  all  generated  by  the 
beam ;  and  the  observation  opened  a  new  door  into  those 
regions  of  atoms  and  molecules,  inaccessible  to  sense,  but 
which  embrace  so  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
physical  investigator. 

Those  vapours  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are 
tggregatAS  of  molecules,  and  every  molecule  is,  as  already 
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explained,  an  aggregate  of  smaller  parts,  called  atoms.* 
The  molecules  have  motions  of  their  owu  as  wholes; 
their  constituent  atoms  have  also  motions  of  their  own, 
which  are  executed  independently  of  those  of  the  molecules ; 
just  as  the  various  movements  of  bodies  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  executed  independently  of  the  orbital  revolution  of 
our  planet.  The  vapour  molecules  are  kept  asunder  by 
forces  which,  virtually  or  actually,  are  forces  of  repulsion. 
Between  these  elastic  forces  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
under  which  the  vapour  exists,  equilibrium  is  established, 
as  Boon  as  the  proper  distances  between  the  molecules 
have  been  assumed.  If,  after  this,  the  molecules  be  urged 
nearer  to  each  other  by  an  external  force,  they  recoil  as 
soon  as  the  force  is  expended.  If  by  the  exercise  of  a 
similar  force  they  be  pushed  more  widely  apart,  when 
the  force  ceases  to  act  they  again  approach  each  other. 
The  case  is  different  as  regards  the  constituent  atoms. 

And  here  let  me  remark  tliatweare  now  upon  the  out- 
most verge  of  molecular  physics  ;  and  that  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  familiarise  your  minds  with  conceptions  which 
have  not  yet  obtained  universal  currency  even  amongst 
chemists  ;  which  some  chemists,  moreover,  might  deem  un- 
tenable. But,  tenable  or  untenable,  it  is  of  the  highest 
scientific  importance  to  discuss  them.  Let  us,  then,  look 
mentally  at  our  atoms  grouped  together  to  form  a  mole- 
cule. Every  atom  is  held  apart  from  its  neighbours  by  a 
force  of  repulsion  ;  why,  then,  do  not  the  mutually  repel- 
lent members  of  this  group  part  company  ?  The  mole- 
cules do  separate  when  the  external  pressure  is  lessened  or 
removed,  but  their  constituent  atoms  do  not.     The  reason 


'  Newton  leemed  to  conaider  that  Ibo  molecolei  might  be  rendered 
risible  b;  microsropei ;  but  of  atoms  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  '  It  seems  impostiblp,'  ho  saya,  '  to  see  the  more  secret  and 
noble  works  of  nature  within  the  corpoaclos,  bjr  reason  of  their  tiansporenej.' 
(Uencb*!, '  On  Light,'  ait  1146.) 
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of  this  stuliilitj  is  that  two  forces,  the  one  attractive  and  the 
other  repulsive,  are  in  operation  between  every  two  atoms; 
and  the  position  of  every  atom  is  determined  by  the 
equilibration  of  these  two  forces.  When  the  atoms  ap- 
proach too  near  each  other,  repulsion  predominates  and 
drives  them  apart ;  when  they  recede  to  too  great  a  distance, 
attraction  predominates  and  draws  them  together.  The 
point  at  which  attraction  and  repidsion  are  equal  to  each 
other  is  the  atom's  position  of  equilibrium.  If  not  abso- 
lutely cold — and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  al>solute  cold- 
ness in  our  corner  of  nature  — the  atoms  are  always  in  a 
state  of  vibration,  their  vibrations  being  executed  to  and 
fro  across  their  positions  of  equilibrium. 

Into  a  vapour  thus  constituted,  we  have  now  to  pour  a 
strong  Ix-am  of  white  light.  You  know  that  the  waves  of 
this  V)eam  are  not  all  of  the  same  size ;  that  some  of  them 
are  much  longer  than  others ;  that  the  short  waves  and 
the  long  ones  move  with  the  same  rapidity  through  space, 
just  as  short  and  long  waves  of  soimd  travel  with  the 
same  rapidity  through  air,  and  that  hence  the  shorter 
waves  must  follow  each  other  in  quicker  succession  than 
the  longer  ones.  The  elements  of  all  the  conceptions  wilh 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal  are  now  in  your  possession. 
And  you  will  observe  that  though  we  are  speaking  of 
things  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses', 
the  conceptions  are  as  truly  mechanical  as  they  would  be 
if  we  were  dealing  with  ordinary  masses  of  matter,  and 
with  waves  of  sensible  size. 

Whether  we  see  rightly  or  wrongly — whether  our 
notions  be  real  or  imaginary — it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  science  to  aim  at  perfect  clearness  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  all  that  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  within  the 
range  of  the  intellect.  For  if  we  are  right,  cleame^a  of 
utterance  forwards  the  cause  of  right ;  while  if  we  are  wrong, 
it  ensures  the  speedy  correction  of  error.     In  this  spirit, 
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tiad  with  the  determination  at  all  events  to  Epeak  pluioly, 
let  us  deal  with  oiir  conceptions  of  ether  waves  and  mole- 
eiiles.  Supposing  a  wave,  or  a  train  of  waves,  to  impinge 
u{K>n  a  molecule  bo  as  to  urge  all  its  parts  with  the  same 
motion,  the  molecule  would  move  bodily  as  a  whole,  but, 
because  they  are  animated  by  a  common  motion,  there 
would  be  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  its  constituent  atoms 
to  separate  from  each  other.  Differential  motions  a.moi\g 
the  atoms  themselves  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion ;  and  if  such  motions  be  not  introduced  by  the  shock 
of  the  waves,  there  is  no  mechanical  ground  for  the  de- 
composition of  the  molecule. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  the  shock  of  a  wave, 
or  a  train  of  waves,  so  distributed  among  the  atoms  as  to 
cause  no  strain  amongst  them.  For  atoms  are  of  different 
weigbts,  probably  of  different  sizes;  at  all  events  it  in 
almost  certain  that  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  atom,  to 
the  surface  which  it  presents  to  the  impact  of  the  etlier 
waves,  is  different  in  different  cases.  If  this  be  so,  and  I 
think  the  probabilities  are  immensely  in  favour  of  its  being 
BO,  then  every  wave  which  passes  over  a  molecule  tends 
to  decompose  it — tends  to  carry  away  from  their  weightier 
and  more  sluggish  companions  those  atoms  which,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  mass,  present  the  largest  resisting  siufaces  to 
the  motion  of  the  waves.  The  case  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  a  man  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
As  long  as  both  of  them  share  ecjually  the  motions  of  the 
wind,  or  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  tendency  to  separation.  In 
chemical  language,  they  are  in  a  state  of  combination. 
But  a  wave  passing  over  it  finds  the  ship  less  rapid  in 
yielding  to  its  motion  than  the  man ;  the  man  is  con- 
sequently carried  away,  and  we  have  what  may  be  roughly 
regarded  as  decomposition. 

Thus  the  conception  of  the  decomposition  of  compound 
molecules  by  the  waves  of  ether  comes  to  us  recommended 
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by  d  priori  probability.  But  a  closer  examination  of  the 
question  compels  us  to  supplement,  if  not  materially  to 
qualify,  this  conception.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  waves  which  are  most  effectual  in  shakiiif; 
asunder  the  atoms  of  compound  molecules  are  frequently 
those  of  least  mechimical  power.  Billows,  to  use  a  strong 
comparison,  are  incompetent  to  produce  effects  which  are 
readily  produced  by  ripples.  The  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun,  for  example,  are  often  most  effectual 
in  producing  chemical  decomposition  ;  and  compared 
with  the  red  and  ultra-red  solar  rays,  the  energy  of  the 
'  chem^ical  rays'  is  infinitesimal.  This  energy  would  pro- 
bably, in  some  cases,  have  to  be  multiplied  by  millions,  to 
bring  it  up  to  that  of  the  ultra-red  rays.  Still  the  latter 
are  often  powerless  where  the  smaller  waves  are  potent. 
We  here  obsen-e  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  be- 
haviour of  chemical  molecules  and  that  of  the  human 
retina,  for  the  capacity  to  produce  light  does  not  depend 
on  the  energy  of  the  waves,  the  most  powerful  solar  waves 
failing  entirely  to  excite  vision. 

Whence,  then,  the  power  of  these  smaller  waves  to  un- 
lock the  bonds  of  chemical  union  ?  If  it  be  not  a  result  of 
their  own  strength,  it  must  be,  as  in  the  case  of  vision,  a 
result  of  their  {wriods  of  reciurence.  But  how  are  we  to 
figure  this  action  ?  I  should  say  thus :  the  shock  of  a  single 
wave  produces  no  more  than  an  infinitesimal  effect  upon 
an  atom  or  a  molecule.  To  produce  a  larger  effect,  the 
motion  must  accumulate,  and  for  wave-impulses  to  ac- 
cumulate, they  must  arrive  in  periods  identical  with  the 
periods  of  vibration  of  the  atoms  on  which  they  impinge. 
In  this  case  each  successive  wave  finds  the  atom  in  s 
position  which  enables  that  wave  to  add  its  shock  to  the 
sum  of  the  shocks  of  its  predecessors.  The  single  tick 
of  a  clock  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  unvibrating 
and  equally  long  pendulum  of  a  distant  dock ;   but  a 
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Buccession  of  ticks  each  of  which  adds,  at  the  proper 
moment,  its  infinitesimal  push  to  the  sum  of  the  pushes 
preceding  it,  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  set  the  second 
clock  going.  So  likewise  a  jfingle  puff  of  air  against  the 
prong  of  a  heavy  tuning-fork  produces  no  sensible  motion, 
and,  consequently,  no  audible  sound ;  but  a  succession  of 
puffs,  which  follow  each  other  in  periods  identical  with 
the  tuning-fork's  period  of  vibration,  will  render  the  fork 
sonorous.  I  tliink  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  to  be 
regarded  in  this  way.  Fact  and  reason  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  heaping  up  of  motion  on  the  atoms, 
in  consequence  of  their  Byncbronism  with  the  shorter 
waves,  that  causes  them  to  part  company. 


ACIINIC   CLOUDS. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  that  faint  cloudiness,  already 
mentioned,  from  wliich,  as  from  a  germ,  these  considera- 
tions and  speculations  have  sprung.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  light  effected  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  numlier 
of  bodies.  The  transparent  iodide  of  ethyl,  or  of  methyl, 
for  example,  becomes  brown  and  opaque  on  exposure  to 
light,  through  the  discharge  of  its  iodine.  The  art  of 
photography  is  founded  on  the  chemical  actions  of  light ; 
so  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  effects  for  which  the  fore- 
going theoretic  considerations  would  have  prepared  us,  are 
not  only  probable,  but  actual. 

But  the  method  now  to  be  followed,  and  which  consists 
simply  in  offering  the  vajioure  of  volatile  substances  to 
the  action  of  light,  enables  us  to  give  a  vast  extension  to  the 
operations  of  light,  or  rather  of  radiant  force,  as  a  chemi- 
cal agent.  It  also  enables  us  to  imitate  in  our  laboratories 
actions  which  have  been  hitherto  performed  only  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature.  The  substances  chosen  for  examina- 
tion are  so  constituted  that  when   their  molecules  are 
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broken  tip  by  the  waves  of  light,  the  newly-formed  bodies 
are  comparatively  involatUe.  To  keep  them  in  the 
gaseous  form  these  products  of  decomposition  require  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  vapours  from  which  they  are 
derived  ;  hence,  if  the  space  in  which  these  new  bodies  are 
liberated  be  of  a  lower  temperature  than  that  requisite 
to  maintain  the  vaporous  condition,  they  will  be  precipi- 
tated, as  clouds,  upon  the  beam,  to  the  action  of  which 
they  owe  their  existence. 

The  simple  apparatus  employed  in  these  experimpnfs 
will  be  at  once  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  122.  8  S" 
is  a  glass  experimental  tube,  which  may  vary  in  length 
from  one  to  five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three 
inches.  From  the  end  s  the  pipe  j>  p'  passes  to  an 
air-pump.  Connected  with  the  other  end  is  the  flask  F, 
containing  the  licpiid  whose  vapour  is  to  be  examined. 
Then  follows  a  U-tube  t,  filled  with  fragments  of  clean 
glass  wetted  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  air  is  here  dried. 
Then  follows  a  second  U-tube  t'  containing  fi-agmenls  of 
marble  wetted  with  caustic  potash.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  is  here  remoVed.  Finally  comes  a  narrow  tube  t  If, 
containing  a  toleraljly  tightly-fitting  plug  of  cotton-wool. 
This  intercepts  the  floating  matter  of  the  air.  To  save  the 
air-pump  gsiuge  from  the  attack  of  such  vapours  as  act 
upon  mercury,  as  also  to  facilitate  observation,  a  separate 
biirometer-tube  is  employed. 

The  flask  r,  fig.  122,  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
fig.  1 23.  Through  its  cork  two  glass  tubes  a  and  6  pass 
air-tight.  The  tube  a  ends  immediately  under  the  cork; 
the  tuV)e  h,  on  the  contrary,  descends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flask,  and  dips  into  the  liquid.  The  end  of  this  tube 
is  drawn  out  so  as  to  render  very  small  the  orifice 
through  which  the  air  escapes  into  the  liquid.  The  ejc- 
perimental  tube  8  s'  being  exhausted,  a  cock  at  the  end  s' 
is  carefully  turned  on.     The  air  passes  slowly  through  the 
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cottoa-wool,  the  caustic  potash,  and  the  sulphuric  acid, 
in  succession.  Thus  purified,  it  enters  the  flask  J,  and 
bubbles  through  the  liquid 
Charged  with  vapour  it  finally 
enters  the  experimental  tube, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  examina- 
tion. The  lamp  l,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  experimental  tube, 
furnishes  the  necessary  beam. 

We  will  now  permit  the  elec- 
tric beam  to  play  upon  the  in- 
visible vapour  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 
The  lens  of  the  lamp  is  so  situated 
as  to  render  the  beam  convergent, 
the  focus  falling  near  the  middle 
of  the  tube.  You  will  notice  that 
the  tube  appears  empty  for  a 
moment  after  the  turning  on  of 
the  beam;  but  the  chemical 
action  will  be  so  rapid  that  atten- 
tion is  requisite  to  mark  this  in- 
terval of  darkness.  I  ignite  the 
lamp,  and  aluminous  white  cloud 
immediately  falls  upon  the  beam. 
The  beam  has,  in  fact,  shaken 
asunder  the  molecules  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  brought 
down  upon  itself  a  shower  of  particles  'vinch  flash  forth 
like  a  solid  luminous  spear.  This  experiment,  moreover, 
illustrates  the  fact,  that  however  intense  a  beam  of  light 
may  be,  it  remains  invisible  unless  it  has  something  to 
shine  upon.  Space,  though  traversed  by  the  rays  from  all 
suns  and  all  stars,  is  itself  unseen.  Not  even  the  ether 
which  fills  space,  and  whose  motions  are  the  light  of  tha 
universe,  is  itself  visible. 

You  notice  that  the  end  of  the   experimental  tuc* 
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most  distant  from  "the  lamp  is  free  from  cloud.  Now  the 
nitrite  of  ainjl  vapour  is  there  also,  but  it  is  unafFecled  by 
the  powerful  beam  passing  through  it.  Let  us  recon- 
centrate  the  transmitted  beam  by  receiving  it  on  a  con- 
cave silvered  mirror,  and  cause  it  to  return  into  the  tube. 
It  is  still  powerless.  Though  a  cone  of  light  of  extra- 
ordinary intensity  now  traverses  the  vapour,  no  preci- 
pitation occurs,  and  no  trace  of  cloud  is  formed.  Why  ? 
Because  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  beam  possesses 
the  power  of  decomposing  the  vapour ;  and  this  fraction 
is  quite  exhausted  by  its  work  in  the  frontal  portion  of  the 
tube.  The  great  body  of  the  light  which  remains,  after 
this  sifting  out  of  the  few  effectual  rays,  has  no  power  over 
the  molecules  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  We  have  here  strikingly 
illustrated,  what  has  been  already  stated  regarding  the 
influence  of  period,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  strength. 
For  the  portion  of  the  beam  which  is  here  ineffectual  has 
probably  more  than  a  milliun  times  the  absolute  energy 
of  the  effectual  portion.  It  is  energy  specially  related  to 
the  atoms  that  we  here  need,  which  specially  related 
energy,  being  possessed  by  the  feeble  waves,  invests  them 
with  their  extraordinary  powcx.  VSTien  the  experimental 
tube  is  reversed  so  as  to  bring  the  imdccomposed  vapour 
under  the  action  of  the  unsifted  beam,  we  have  instantly 
a  fine  luminous  cloud  precipitated. 

The  light  of  the  sim  also  effects  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapour.  To  prove  this  a  sunbeam 
is  converged  so  aB  to  form  a  luminous  cone,  visible  in 
the  dust  of  the  room.  On  thrusting  one  end  of  the  vapour- 
filled  tube  into  the  light  behind  the  lens,  precipitation 
within  the  cone  is  copious  and  immediate.  As  before 
the  vapour  at  the  distant  end  of  the  tube  is  shielded  by 
that  in  front ;  but  on  reversiog  the  tube,  a  second  and 
similar  cloud-cone  is  precipitated. 
^^B        And  here  I  would  ask  you  to  make  familiar  to  your 
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mi  ads  the  idea  that  no  chemical  action  can  be  produced 
by  ii  ray  that  doe*  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  nj^ 
But  abandoning  the  term  rav  aa  loose  and  indefinite,  letl 
us  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  loaven  of  light,  and  render 
clear  to  our  minds  that  thow  waves  which  produce 
chemical  action  do  so  by  delivering  up  their  own  motion 
to  the  molecules  which  they  decompose.  We  are  here 
in  the  presence  of  a  question  of  great  importance  in 
molecular  physics ;  it  is  this :  \\Tien  the  waves  of  ether 
are  intercepted  by  a  compound  vapour,  is  the  motion  of 
the  waves  transferred  tn  the  molecules  of  (he  vapour,  or 
to  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  ?  We  have  thus  far  leaned 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
atoms ;  for  if  not  to  these  individually,  why  should  they 
be  shaken  asunder  ?  The  question,  however,  is  capable  of, 
and  is  worthy  of,  another  test,  the  bearing  and  significance 
of  which  you  will  immediately  appreciate. 

As  already  explained,  vapour  molecules  are  held  in  their 
positions  by  their  mut  ual  repulsion  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  an  external  pressure  on  the  other.  Like  a  stretched 
string,  their  rate  of  vibration,  if  they  vibrate  at  all,  must 
depend  upon  the  elastic  force  existing  Ijetween  them.  If 
this  force  were  changed,  the  rate  of  vibration  would 
change  along  with  it ;  and,  after  the  change,  the  moleciiles 
could  no  longer  absorb  the  waves  which  they  absorbodJ 
prior  to  the  change.  Now  the  elastic  force  between  mole- 
cule and  molecule  is  utterly  altered  when  a  vapour  passes 
to  the  liquid  stite.  Hence  if  the  liquid  absorb  waves  of 
the  same  period  as  its  vapour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  ab- 
sorption is  not  the  act  of  the  molecules.  Let  us  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  important  point.  Waves  are  abflorbed 
whose  vibrations  synchronise  with  those  of  the  molecides 
or  atoms  on  which  they  impinge.  If  then,  after  the 
passage  of  vapour  to  the  liquid  state,  the  same  waves  ' 
absorbed  as  were  absorbed  prior  to  the  passage,  it  is  a 
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proof  that  the  molecules  which  have  utterly  changed  their 
periods,  cannot  \te  the  seat  of  the  absorption ;  and  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  it  is  to  the  atoms,  whose  rates 
of  vibration  are  unchanged  by  the  change  of  aggrega- 
tion, that  the  wave  motion  is  transferred.  If  experiment 
should  prove  this  identity  of  action  on  the  part  of  a 
Tapour  and  its  liquid,  it  would  establish  in  a  new  and 
striking  manner  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously leaned. 

I  We   will   now   resort  to   the   experimental    test.     In 

front  of  the  experimental  tube,  which  contains  a  quantity 
of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapour,  is  placed  a  glass  cell  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  filled  with  the  liquid 
nitrite  of  amyl.  I  send  the  electric  beam  first  through  the 
liquid  and  then  through  its  vapour.  The  luminous  power 
of  the  beam  is  very  great,  but  it  can  make  no  impression 
upon  the  vapour.  The  liquid  has  robbed  it  completely  of 
its  effective  waves.  On  the  rem.oval  of  the  liquid,  chemical 
action  immediately  begins,  and  in  a  moment  we  have 
the  apparently  empty  tube  filled  with  a  bright  cloud,  pre- 
cipitated by  one  portion  of  the  beam,  and  illuminated 
by  another.  I  reintroduce  the  liquid :  the  chemical 
action  instantly  ceases.  I  again  remove  it,  and  tlie  action 
commences  once  more.  Thus  we  uncover,  in  part,  the 
secrets  of  this  world  of  molecules  and  atoms. 

Instead  of  employing  air  as  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
vapour  is  carried  into  the  experimental  tube,  we  may 
employ  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen ;  and  besides  the 
nitrite  of  amyl,  a  great  number  of  other  substances  might 
be  employed,  which,  like  the  nitrite,  have  been  hitherto 
not  known  to  be  chemically  susceptible  to  light.  One 
point  in  addition  I  wish  to  illustrate,  chiefly  because  the 
effect  is  similar  in  kind  to  one  of  great  importance  in 
nature.  In  our  atmosphere  floats  carbonic  acid,  which 
fumisljes  food  to  the   vegetable  world.      But  this   food 
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oould  nut  be  consumed  by  plants  and  vegetables  without 
the  intervention  of  the  sun's  rays.  And  yet,  as  far  as  «e 
know,  these  rays  are  powerless  upon  the  free  carboDio 
acid  of  our  atmosphere.  The  sun  can  only  decompose  the 
(raa  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  planta.  la  the 
leaves  it  is  in  dose  proximity  with  substances  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  loosening  of  its  molecules  by  the 
waves  of  light.  Incipient  disunion  being  thus  introduced, 
tlie  carbon  of  the  gaa  is  seized  upon  by  the  leaf  and 
appropriated,  while  the  oxygen  is  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere. 

The  ejcperimental  tube  now  before  you  contains  « 
different  vapour  from  that  which  we  have  hitlierto  em- 
ployed. It  is  called  the  nitrite  of  butyl.  On  sending 
the  electric  beam  through  the  tulje  the  chemical  action  is 
scarcely  sensible.  I  add  to  the  vapour  a  quantity  of  air 
which  has  been  permitted  to  bubble  through  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  the  beam  is  afterwards  turned  on,  so  rapid  is 
the  action,  and  so  dense  the  cloud  precipitated,  that  you 
could  hardly  by  an  effort  of  attention  observe  the  in- 
terval which  preceded  the  precipitation.  This  enormotis 
angtneutatiou  of  the  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  Like  the  chlorophyl  and  carbonic  acid 
in  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  two  substances  interact  under 
tho  influence  of  the  waves  of  the  electric  light. 

The  uitrite  of  amyl  furnishes  a  similar  example.  The 
decomposition  of  tliis  substance  by  light  is  very  energetic 
when  aldiie,  but  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  the  action 
are  gR-ally  iiugmented  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Air  which  has  bubbled  through  the  liquid  nitrite 
is  adinitt^^d  into  this  experimental  tube  till  the  mer- 
cury gauge  of  the  pump  has  sunk  eight  inches.  Eight 
addilioutfl  inches  of  air  which  has  bubbled  through  liquid 
hy<irocliloric  acid  are  then  admitted.  On  permitting  the 
powerful  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  to  act  upon  the  mix-  , 
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ture,  a  cloud  of  extraordinary  density  and  brilliancy  ia 
immediately  precipitated  on  the  beam,  which  seems  to 
pierce  like  a  share  the  shining  nebula,  tossing  in  heaps 
the  precipitated  particles  riglit  and  left  as  it  advances 
among  them. 

A  minute  but  interesting  variation  of  the  experiment 
is  this:  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  being  connected  by  a  bit  of 
india-rublier  tubing  with  a  glass  tube  passing  through  a 
cork  into  a  vessel  containing  the  nitrite  vapoiu',  a  sharp 
tap  on  the  bellows  sends  a  pufF  of  the  vapour  through  a 
second  open  tube  passing  through  the  same  cork.  In 
ordinary  diffuse  light  the  puff  of  vapour  is  invisible. 
Projected  into  a  concentrated  sunbeam,  or  into  the  beam 
from  the  electric  lamp,  on  crossing  the  limit  of  light  and 
darkness  the  vapour  is  instantly  precipitated  as  cloud,  and 
forms  a  shining  white  ring.  This  ring  has  the  same  me- 
chanical cause  as  the  smoke  rings  puffed  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon ;  but  it  is  latent  until  revealed  by  actinia 
precipitation. 
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It  is  possible  to  impart  to  these  clouds  any  required 
degree  of  tenuity^  for  it  is  in  our  power  to  limit  at  pleasure 
the  amount  of  vapour  in  our  experimental  tube.  When 
the  quantity  is  duly  limited,  the  precipitated  particles  are 
at  first  inconceivably  bmall,  defying  the  highest  microsopic 
power  to  bring  thorn  within  range  of  the  vision.  Probably 
their  diameters  are  then  not  greater  than  tlie  millionth  of 
an  inch.  They  grow  gradually,  and  as  they  augment  in 
size,  they  throw  from  them  a  continually  increasing  quan- 
tity of  wave-motion,  until,  finally,  the  cloud  which  they 
form  becomes  so  luminous  iis  to  fill  a  room  with  light. 
During  the  growth  of  the  particles  the  most  splendid 
iridescences  are  often  exhibited.     It  is  not,  however,  with 
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the  iridescences,  however  beautiful  they  maj  be,  that  we 
have  now  to  occupy  our  thoughts,  but  with  other  effects 
which  bear  upon  the  two  great  standing  enigmas  of 
meteorology — the  colour  nf  the  sky  and  the  polarisation 
of  its  lighL 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  bky ;  how  is  it  produced, 
and  can  we  not  reproduce  it  ?  Its  colour  has  not  the  same 
origin  as  that  of  ordinary  colouring  matter,  in  which 
certain  portions  of  the  white  solar  light  are  absorbed, 
the  colour  of  the  body  being  that  of  the  light  which  re- 
mains. A  violet  is  blue  because  its  molecular  texture 
enables  it  to  quench  the  yellow  and  red  constituents  of 
white  light,  and  to  send  back  the  blue  from  its  interior. 
A  geranium  is  red  because  its  molecular  texture  is  such  as 
quenches  all  rays  except  the  red.  Such  colours  are  called 
colours  of  absorption ;  but  the  hue  of  the  sky  is  not  of  this 
character.  The  blue  light  of  the  sky  is  scattered  light; 
and,  were  there  nothing  in  oiu-  atmosphere  competent  to 
scatter  the  solar  rays,  we  should  see  no  blue  firmament,  but 
tlie  mere  darkness  of  infinite  spaoe.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is 
produced  by  perfectly  colourless  particles.  Smallness  of 
size  alone  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  selection  and  re- 
flection of  this  colour.  Of  all  the  visual  waves  emitted 
by  the  sun,  the  shortest  and  smallest  are  those  correspond- 
ing to  the  colour  blue.  To  such  small  waves  minute 
particles  offer  more  obstruction  than  to  large  ones,  hence 
the  predominance  of  blue  colour  in  all  light  reflected  from 
such  particles.  The  crimson  glow  of  the  evening  and  the 
morning,seen  so  finely  in  the  Alps,  is  due,onthe  other  hand, 
to  tranamitied  light ;  that  is  to  say,  to  light  which,  in  its 
paspage  through  great  atmospheric  distances,  has  its  blue 
constituents  sifted  out  of  it  by  repeated  collision  with 
suspended  particles. 

It  is  possible,  as  above  stated,  by  duly  regulating  the 
quantity  of  vapour,  to  make  our  precipitated  particles 
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grow  from  an  infinitesimal,  and  altogether  ultra-microsco- 
pic size,  to  specks  of  sensible  magnitude ;  and  by  means 
of  these  particles,  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  we 
can  produce  a  blue  which  shall  rival,  if  it  does  not  trans- 
cend, that  of  the  deepest  and  purest  Italian  skj.  Let  this 
point  be  in  the  first  place  established.  Associated  with  our 
experimeutal  tube  is  a  barometer,  the  mercurial  column  of 
which  now  indicates  that  the  tulx-  is  exhausted.  Into  the 
tube  I  introduce  a  quantity  of  the  mixed  air  aud  nitrite  of 
butyl  vapour,  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercurial  column 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  and 
vapour  together  exert  a  pressure  of  one  six-hundredth  of 
an  atmosphere.  I  now  add  a  quantity  of  air  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercury  lialf-an-inch 
further,  and  into  this  compound  and  highly  attenuated 
atmosphere  I  discharge  the  beam  of  the  electric  light. 
Tlie  effect  is  slow  ;  but  gradually  within  the  tube  arises  a 
splendid  azure,  which  strengthens  for  a  time,  reaches  a 
maximum  of  depth  and  purity,  and  then,  as  the  particles 
grow  larger,  passes  into  whitish  blue.  This  experiment  is 
representative,  and  it  illustrates  a  general  principle. 
Other  colourless  substances  of  the  most  diverse  properties, 
optical  and  chemical,  might  be  employed  for  this  experi- 
ment. The  incipient  cloud,  in  every  case,  woidd  exhibit 
this  superb  blue ;  thus  proving  to  demonstration,  that 
particles  of  infinitesimal  size,  without  any  colour  of  their 
own,  and  irrespective  of  the  optical  properties  exhibited 
by  the  substances  in  a  massive  state,  are  competent  to 
produce  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

roLJiniSATioN  or  skt-light. 

But  there  is  still  another  subject  connected  with  our 
firmament,  of  a  more  subtle  and  recondite  character  than 
even  its  colour.     I  mean  that  '  mysterious  and  beautiful 
SI 
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phenomenon,''  the  polarisation  of  the  light  of  the  sky. 
Brewster,  Arago,  Bahiuet,  Herschel,  Wheatstone:,  Rubeaoa 
and  others,  have  made  us  masters  of  the  phenomenon,  boi 
its  cause  remains  a  mystery  still.  The  polarity  of  a 
magnet  consists  in  its  two-eudedness,  both  ends,  or  pole^ 
acting  in  opposite  ways.  Polar  forces,  as  most  of  you 
know,  are  those  in  which  the  duality  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  is  manifested.  And  a  kind  of  two-»idedneas — 
noticed  by  Huygens,  commented  on  by  Newton,  and  more 
fully  observed  and  investigated  by  a  French  philosopher, 
named  Malus,  receives  the  name  of  pclariatUion,  We 
must  now,  however,  attach  a  distinctness  to  the  idea  of  a 
polarised  beam,  which  its  discoverers  were  not  able  ti) 
a6Bx  to  it.  For  in  their  day  men's  thoughts  were  not 
sufficiently  ripe,  nor  optical  tReory  sufficiently  advanced, 
to  seize  upon  or  express  the  physical  meaning  of  polarisa- 
tion. We  have  already  learned  that  in  the  case  of  sound, 
tlie  vibrations  of  the  air-particles  are  executed  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  sound  travels.  They  are  therefore  called 
longitudinal  vibrations.  In  the  case  of  light  and  radiant 
heat,  on  the  contrary,  the  vibrations  are  transversal ;  the 
individual  particles  of  ether  move  to  and  fro  across  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  is  propagated.  lu  the  case 
of  a  common  beam  of  ligbt,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether 
particles  are  executed  in  every  direction  perpendicuLir  to 
it ;  but  if  the  beam  impinge  obliquely,  upon  a  plane 
glass  surface,  as  in  the  observation  of  Malus,  the  portion 
reflected  will  no  longer  have  its  particles  vibrating  in  all 
directions  round  it.  By  the  act  of  reflection,  if  it  occur 
at  the  proper  angle,  the  vibrations  are  all  confined  to  a 
single  plane,  and  light  thus  circumstanced  is  called  plaits 
^olariaed  light. 

A  beam  of  light  parsing  through  ordinary  glass  ex- 
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ecutes  its  vibrations  within  the  substance  exactly  as  it 
would  do  in  air,  or  in  ether-filled  space.  Not  so  when  it 
passes  through  many  transparent  crystals.  For  these  also 
have  their  two-sidedness,  the  arrangement  of  their  mole- 
cules being  such  as  to  tolerate  vibrations  only  in  certain 
definite  directions.  There  is  the  well-known  crystal  toiu^- 
maline,  which  shows  a  marked  hostility  to  all  vibrations 
executed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  It 
speedily  extinguishes  such  vibrations,  while  those  executed 
parallel  to  the  axis  are  more  or  less  freely  propagated. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  beam  of  light,  after  it  has 
passed  through  any  thickness  of  this  crystal,  emerges  from 
it  polarised.  So,  also,  as  regards  the  beautiful  crystal 
known  as  Iceland  spar,  or  as  double-refracting  spar.  In 
one  direction,  but  in  one  only,  this  crj'stal  shows  the 
neutrality  of  glass ;  in  all  other  directions  it  splits  the 
beam  of  light  passing  through  it  into  two  distinct  halves, 
both  of'  wliich  are  perfectly  pwlnrised,  their  vibrations 
being  executed  in  two  planes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

It  is  possible  by  a  suitable  contrivance  to  gf«t  rid  of 
one  of  the  two  polarised  beams,  into  which  Iceland  spar 
divides  an  ordinary  beam  of  light.  This  was  done  so  in- 
geniously and  efifectively  by  Nicol,that  the  spar,  cut  in  his 
fashion,  is  now  universally  known  as  Nicol's  prism.  Such 
a  prism  can  polarise  a  beam  of  light,  and  if  the  beam, 
before  it  impinges  on  the  prism,  be  already  polarised, 
in  one  position  of  the  prism  it  is  stopped,  while  in  an- 
other position  it  is  transmitted.  The  same  is  true  of 
radiant  heat.'  Our  way  is  now,  to  some  extent,  clearcl 
towards  the  examination  of  the  light  of  the  sky. 

Looking  at  various  points  of  the  blue  firmament 
througli  a  Nicol's  prism,  and  turning  the  prism  round  its 
axis,  we  soon  notice  variations  of  the  brightness  of  the  sky. 

'  The  total  reflection,  polarisation,  and  magneiiBtitioD  of  Radiant  Heat 
are  folly  illustrated  in  mj  Loctores  on  Light,  2nd  ed.  9.  ISV  el  M^. 
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In  certain  positions  of  the  spar,  and  from  certain  polnU  of 
the  firmament,  the  light  appears  to  be  freely  transmitted; 
while  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  prism  round  its  axis 
through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  to  materially  diminish 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  On  close  scrutiny  it  is  foimd^ 
that  the  difference  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  prism 
is  greatest,  when  the  sky  is  regarded  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  sular  rays.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  prove  that  the  blue  light  sent  to  us  by  the  firma- 
ment is  polarised,  and  that  the  direction  of  most  perfect 
polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  the  solar  rays.  Were  the 
heavenly  azure  like  the  ordinary  light  of  the  sun,  the 
turning  of  the  prism  would  have  no  effect  ujton  it ;  it 
would  be  transmitted  equally  during  the  entire  rotation  of 
the  prism.  'I  he  light  of  the  sky  is  in  great  part  quenched 
by  the  Nicol,  because  it  is  in  great  part  p<>larised. 

^^^en  a  luminous  beam  impinges  at  the  proper 
angle  on  a  plane  glass  surface  it  is  polarised  by  re- 
flection. It  is  polarised,  in  part,  by  all  oblique  re- 
flections ;  but  at  one  particular  angle,  the  reflected  light 
is  perfectly  polarised.  An  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
simple  law,  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  enables  us 
readily  to  find  the  polarising  angle  of  any  substance  whose 
refractive  index  is  known.  This  law  was  discovered  ex- 
perimentally by  Brewster  ;  but  the  Wave  Theory  of  light 
renders  a  complete  reason  for  the  law,  A  geometrical 
image  of  it  is  thus  given.  When  a  beam  of  light  im- 
pinges obliquely  upon  a  plate  of  glass  it  is  in  part  reflected 
and  in  part  refracted.  At  one  particular  incidence  the 
reflected  and  the  refracted  portions  of  the  beam  are  at 
right  an;;les  to  each  other.  The  angle  of  incidence  is  then 
the  polarising  angle.  It  varies  with  the  refractive  index  of 
the  substance  ;  l)eing  for  water  62J,  for  glass  57 J,  and  for 
diamond  G8  degrees. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend    the   difli* 
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cultiea  which  have  beset  the  question  before  us.  It  has 
been  already  stat-ed  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
perfect  polarisation  of  the  firmamental  light,  the  sky  mast 
be  regarded  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  solar 
beams.  This  is  sometimes  eipreased  by  saying  that  the 
place  of  maximum  polarisation  is  at  an  anguhir  distance  of 
90°  from  the  sun.  This  angle,  enclosed  as  it  is  between 
the  direct  rays  and  those  sent  from  the  sky,  comprises  both 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  Hence  the  angle 
of  incidence,  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum  polarisa- 
tion of  the  sky,  is  half  of  90°,  or  45°.  This  is  the  atmo- 
spheric polarising  angle,  and  the  question  is,  wliat  known 
substance  possesses  an  index  of  refraction  to  correspond 
with  this  polarising  angle  ?  If  we  knew  such  a  substance, 
we  might  be  tempted  <o  conclude  that  particles  of  it, 
scattered  in  the  atmosphere,  produce  the  polarisation  of  the 
sky.  '  Were  the  angle  of  maximum  polarisation,'  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  '76°  (instead  of  90°),  we  should  look  to 
water,  or  ice,  as  the  reflecting  body,  however  inconceivable 
the  existence  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  and  a  hot  summer 
day,  of  unevaporated  particles  of  water.'  But  a  polarising 
angle  of  45°  corresponds  to  a  refractive  index  of  1  ;  this 
means  that  there  is  no  refraction  at  all,  in  which  case  wo 
ought  to  have  no  reflection.  To  satisfy  the  law  of  Brew- 
ster, as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  '  the  reflection  would 
have  to  be  made  in  air  upon  air  I '  'The  more  the  sub- 
ject is  considered,*  adds  the  celebrated  philosopher  last 
named, '  the  more  it  will  be  found  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  its  explanation,  when  arrived  at,  will  probably  be 
found  to  carry  with  it  that  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky 
itself.' 
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subject  so  entangled  before  you.  I  believe,  however,  fJmt 
even  an  intellect  which  draws  its  chief  strength  and 
culture  from  totiilly  different  sources,  may  have  its 
interest  excited  by  subjects  like  the  present,  dark  and 
difficult  tliough  they  be.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
you  will  all  grasp  the  details  of  this  discussion ;  but  I 
think  that  cveryliody  present  will  see  the  extremely  im- 
portant part  hitherto  played  by  the  law  of  Brewster  in 
speculations  as  to  the  colour  and  poLirisation  of  the  sky. 
I  shall  now  seek  to  demonstrate  in  your  presence,  first,  and 
in  confirmation  of  our  former  experiments,  that  sky-blue 
may  be  ])roduced  by  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  any 
kind ;  secondly,  that  polarisation  identical  with  that  of 
the  sky  is  produced  by  such  particles;  and  thirdly,  that 
matter  in  tliis  fine  state  of  division,  where  its  particles 
are  probably  small  in  comparison  with  the  height  and 
span  of  a  wave  of  light,  releases  itself  completely  from  the 
law  of  Brewster ;  the  direction  of  maximum  polarisation 
lieing  absolutely  independent  of  the  polarising  angle  as 
hitherto  defined. 

Into  an  experimental  tube  I  introduce  a  new  vapour 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and  add  to  it  air  which 
has  been  permitted  to  bubble  through  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  permitting  the  electric  beam  to  play  upon  the 
mixture,  for  some  time  nothing  is  seen.  The  chemical 
action  is  doubtless  progressing,  and  condensation  is  going 
on  ;  but  the  condensing  molecules  have  not  yet  coalesced 
to  particles  suflRciently  large  to  s''atter  sensibly  the  waves 
of  light.  As  Ix'fore  stated — and  the  Flatement  rests  upon 
an  experimental  basis — the  particles  here  generated  are  &t 
first  so  small,  that  their  diameters  do  not  probably  exceed 
a  millionth  of  an  inch  :  while  to  form  each  of  these  par- 
ticles whole  crowds  of  molecides  are  probably  aggregated. 
Helped  by  such  considerations,  our  intellectual  vision 
plunges  more  profoundly  into  atomic  nature,  and  ahowi 
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UB,  among  otber  things,  how  far  we  are  from  the  realisation 
of  Newton's  hope  tliat  the  molecules  might  one  day  be 
seen  by  means  of  microscopes.  While  I  am  speaking,  you 
observe  this  delicate  blue  colour  forming  and  strengthen- 
ing within  the  experimental  tube.  No  sky-blue  could 
exceed  it  in  richness  and  purity ;  but  the  particles  which 
produce  this  colour  lie  wholly  beyond  our  microscopic  range. 
A  uniform  colour  is  here  deyelo[>ed,  which  has  as  little 
breach  of  continuity — which  yields  as  little  evidence  of  the 
individual  particles  concerned  in  its  production — as  that 
yielded  by  a  Vtody  whose  colaru-  ia  due  to  true  molecular 
abeorption.  This  blue  is  at  first  as  deep  and  dark  as  the  sky 
seen  from  the  highest  Alpine  peaks,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
But  it  grows  gradually  brighter,  still  maintaining  its  blue- 
ness,  imtil  at  length  a  whitish  tinge  mingles  with  the  pure 
azure ;  announcing  that  the  particles  are  now  no  longer  of 
that  infinitesimal  size  which  scatters  only  the  shortest 
waves.' 

The  liquid  here  employed  is  the  iodide  of  ally!,'  but  I 
might  choose  any  one  of  a  dozen  substances  here  before  me 
to  produce  the  efifeet.  You  have  seen  what  may  be  done 
with  the  nitrite  of  butyl.  With  nitrite  of  amyl,  liisulphide 
of  carbon,  benzol,  benzoic  ether,  &c.  the  same  blue  coloiu* 
may  be  produced.'  In  all  cases  where  matter  slowly 
passes  from  the  molecular  to  the  massive  state,  the  transi- 
tion is  marked  by  the  production  of  the  blue.  More  than 
this: — ^you  have  seen  me  looking  at  the  blue  colour  (I 
hardly  like  to  call  it  a  blue  'cloud,'  its  texture  and  pro- 
perties are  so  different  from  ordinary  clouds)  through  a  bit 

'  Powiblr  n  photographic  imprrssion  might  be  takpn  before  the  blue 
becomes  riiiiblo,  for  the  nltra-hlae  Taya  are  flrat  scattcretL 

'  For  which  I  hare  to  thank  the  obliging  kindnuas  of  Dr.  Maswoll 
Bimpeoo. 

*  To  the  list  of  gawona  bodies  decomposed  by  light  and  producing 
letinic  clouds,  H.  Morren  has  addrd  sulphoroas  acid,  and  Professor  Dewal 
the  Tery  aensitire  peroxide  of  chlorine. 
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of  spar.  This  is  a  Nicol's  prism.  The  blue  that  I  have 
been  thus  looking  at  is  a  bit  of  more  perfect  sky  than  the 
skj  itself.  Looking  across  the  illuminating  beam  as  we 
look  across  the  solar  rays  at  the  sky,  I  obtain  not  only 
partial  polarisation,  but  perfect  polarisation.  In  ooe 
position  of  the  Nicol  the  blue  light  seems  to  pass  un- 
imjiedcd  to  the  eye ;  in  the  other  it  is  absolutelj-  cut  off, 
the  experimental  tube  being  reduced  to  optical  emptiness. 
Behind  the  experimental  tulje  it  is  well  to  place  a  black 
surface,  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  light  from  troubling  the 
eye.  In  one  position  of  the  Nicol  this  black  surfiu^  is 
seen  without  softening  or  qualification;  for  the  particles 
within  the  tube  are  themselves  invisible,  and  the  light 
which  they  scatter  is  quenched.  If  the  light  of  the  sky 
were  polarised  with  tlie  same  perfection,  on  looking  pro- 
perly towards  it  through  a  Nicol  we  should  also  meet,  not 
the  mild  radiance  of  the  firmament,  but  the  unillumined 
blackness  of  space. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicol  is  such  that  it  permits 
free  passage  to  vibrations  which  are  executed  in  a  certain 
determinate  direction.  All  vibrations  executed  at  right 
angles  to  this  direction  are  completely  stopped ;  while 
components,  only,  of  those  executed  obliquely  to  it  are 
transmitted.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  from  the 
position  in  which  the  Nicol  must  be  held,  to  transmit  or 
to  quench  the  light  of  our  actinic  cloud,  we  can  infer  the 
direction  of  the  vibrations  of  that  light.  You  will  b© 
able  to  picture  those  vibrations  without  difSculty.  Sup- 
pose a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  'cloud'  per- 
pendicular to  the  illuminating  beam.  The  particles  of 
ether  which  carry  the  lij^ht  along  that  line,  from  the 
cloud  to  the  eye,  vibrate  in  a  direction  perpendicular  both 
to  the  line  and  to  the  beam.  And  if  any  number  of  lines 
be  drawn  in  the  same  way  from  the  cloud,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  the  particles  of  ether  along  all  of  them  oe- 
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eillate  in  the  same  manner.  Wherefore,  if  a  plane  surface 
be  imagined  cutting  the  incipient  cloud  at  right  angles 
to  ita  length,  the  perfectly  polarised  vibrations  discharged 
laterally  will  all  be  parallel  to  thia  surface.  This  is  the 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarised  light.  Or  you  may 
suppose  a  circle  drawn  round  the  experimental  tube  on 
its  surface,  and  a  series  of  strings  attached  to  various 
points  of  this  circle.  If  all  the  strings  Ije  stretched  as 
perpendiculars  to  the  experimental  tube,  and  caused  to 
vibrate  transversely  by  a  series  of  jerks  imparted  at  right 
angles  Itotb  to  them  and  the  tube,  the  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  strings  will  then  represent  those  of  the  parti- 
cles of  ether.  A  distinct  imnge  of  those  vibrations  is  now, 
I  hope,  in  your  minds. 

Our  actinic  cloud  is  a  virtual  Nicol's  prism,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  real  Nicol,  we  can  produce  all  the 
efiFects  obtainable  between  the  polariser  and  analyser  of  a 
polariscope.  When,  for  example,  a  thin  plate  of  selenite 
is  placed  between  the  Nicol  and  the  incipient  cloud,  we 
obtain  tlie  splendid  chromatic  phenomena  of  polarised 
light.  The  colour  of  the  gypsum-plate,  as  many  of  you 
know,  depends  upon  its  thickness.  If  this  be  uniform,  the 
colour  is  uniform.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  plate  be 
wedge-shaped,  thickening  gradually  and  uniformly  from 
edge  to  back,  we  obtain  brilliant  bands  of  colour  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  Perhaps  the  best  form  of  the 
selenite  for  experiments  of  this  character  is  a  plate  thin  at 
the  centre,  and  gradually  thickening  towards  the  circum- 
ference. Placing  the  film  between  the  Nicol  and  the 
cloud,  we  obtain,  instead  of  a  series  of  parallel  bands,  a 
system  of  coloured  rings.  The  colours  are  most  vivid 
when  the  incipient  cloud  is  looked  at  perpendicularly  to 
the  direction  of  the  illuminating  beam.  Precisely  the 
same  phenomena  are  observed  when  we  look  at  the  blue 
firmament,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  solar  rays. 
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We  have  thus  far  operated  with  ordioarj  light,  and 
found  the  portion  of  tins  light  scattered  normally  to  be  per- 
fectly polarisc<l.  We  will  now  examine  the  effects  produced 
when  the  light  which  illuminates  the  actinic  cloud  ii  it- 
Belf  polarised.  In  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  between 
it  and  the  experimental  tube,  is  placed  a  fine  Nicol's 
prism,  which  is  suflBciently  large  to  embrace  and  to  polarise 
the  entire  beam.  The  prism  is  now  placed  so  that  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  the  light  emeigcnt  from  it,  and  falling  upon 
the  cloud,  is  vertical.  How  does  the  cloud  behave  towards 
this  light?  This  formless  aggr^ate  of  infinitesimal  parti- 
cles without  definite  structure,  shows  the  two-sidednoss  of 
the  light  iu  the  most  striking  manner.  It  is  absolutely 
incompetent  to  send  the  light  upwards  or  downwards, 
while  it  freely  discharges  the  light  horizontally,  right  and 
left.  I  turn  the  polarising  Nicol  so  as  to  render  the  plane 
of  vibration  horizontal ;  the  cloud  now  freely  sends  the 
light  vertically  upwards  and  downwards,  but  it  iM  abso- 
lutely incompetent  to  shed  a  ray  horizontally  to  the  right 
or  left.  While  showing  him  some  of  the  foregoing  effects 
this  form  of  experiment  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor 
Stokes. 

Suppose  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  envelope  impervious  to  light,  with  an  aperture  on 
the  sunward  side,  through  wliich  a  solar  beam  could  enter. 
Surrounded  on  all  aides  by  air  not  directly  illuminated, 
the  track  of  the  sunlight  would  resemble  tliat  of  the 
electric  beam  in  a  dark  space  filled  with  our  incipient 
cloud.  The  course  of  the  sunl)eam  would  bo  blrie,  and  it 
would  discharge  laterally,  in  all  directions  round  it,  light 
in  precisely  the  same  polarised  condition  as  that  dis- 
charged from  the  incipient  cloud.  In  fact,  the  anuie 
revealed  by  the  sunbeam  would  be  the  azure  of  such  a 
cloud.  And  if,  instead  of  permitting  the  ordinary  light  of 
the  sun  to  euter  the  aperture,  a  Nicol's  prism  were  [duceil 
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Uiere,  which  should  polarise  the  Buiilight  on  its  enirance 
into  our  atmosphere,  the  particles  producing  the  colour  of 
the  sky  would  act  precisely  like  those  of  our  incipient  cloud. 
In  two  directions  we  should  have  the  solar  light  reflected  ; 
in  two  others  unreflected.  In  fact,  out  of  such  a  solitary 
beam,  traversing  the  unilluminated  air,  we  should  he  able 
to  extract  every  effect  shown  by  our  incipient  cloud.  In 
the  production  of  such  clouds  we  virtually  create  bite  of 
sky  in  our  laboratories,  and  obtain  with  them  all  the 
effects  obtainable  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  These 
experiments,  and  others  that  might  be  cited,  render  it 
certain  that  the  blue  of  our  firmament  is  that  of  light 
scattered  by  mechanically  suspended  particles. 


Note. — Though  not  strictl;  belonging  to  heat,  Uie  subject  of  atomio 
motion  is  so  strikingly  illustrated  hj  tbe  resenrohes  roforred  to  in  the  foro- 
goiog  lecture,  that  J  thoo^t  it  dcsiiablo  to  introdace  lomo  scooruA  of 
tiieta  Ikjto. 
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OBW: — A  CLXAB    RXT  AXD   CU.X    BOT    lUMT    ATMOSPBDUI    WW-— i»T    fQC 

ITS  copunra  pobmitioic — dbwbd  svbstaxces  oolobbtiux  dkdbwsd  (nm 

DBWaD  lUBSTANCM   BnTBB  KADIATOIU  TBAK  tncnnTBO   OmM DBW   B 

PBODDCBA  BT  THB  COHDSNSATION  OP  ITMOSPlUmlO  TAPOUB  OH  SVmiSOB 
WHICH  HATB  BBHH  CUU.L.BO  DT  KAUIATIOy — LONAH  BADIATIDSr— OOXnV 
TCTIOW  or  THB  iUK — THB  BUlanT  LIKBS  DC  TKH  SPBCTBA  OF  THH  XBTAU 
— AN  IKCAXDBSCKXT  TAFOUB  ABSOBBS  THB  HATS  WHICH  IT  CAH  Imtr 
BMIT XIBCHHOFT  8    OBHIBAUSATIOH  —  rBAOHBOFBB'B     UlCHB  —  aOLAB 

aixiniiTBT — BMieaiox  or  thb  bcx — biuucbiu.  Ain>  fouuxbt'i  bxtsbi- 

MKNTS — MATXB's  HXTBOBIO  THBOBIBa  —  THBOBIBI  OF  WATHaiTOB, 
TBO1I90S,  AMD  HBLKHOLTX — BMEBOnS  OT  TUB  SOLAB  STSTHIf— BHLATIOV 
or  TIIB  SUlf  TO  AHtHAt.  AHS  TBOIITABU  Lira. 


TERRESTBIAL    UADUnON. 

WE  have  learned  that  our  atmosphere  is  always  more  or 
less  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  the  condeosation  of 
which  forms  clouds,  fogs,  hail,  rain,  and  snow.  We  have 
now  to  direct  our  attention  to  one  particular  case  of  con- 
densation, of  great  interest  and  beauty — one,  moreover,  re- 
garding which  erroneous  notions  were  for  a  long  time  en- 
tertained— the  phenomenon  of  Dew.  The  aqueous  vapour 
of  our  atmosphere  is  a  powerful  radiant,  but  it  is  diffused 
through  air  which  usually  exceeds  its  own  mass  one 
himdred  times.  Not  only,  then,  its  own  heat,  but  the 
heat  of  the  large  quantity  of  air  which  surrounds  it,  must 
be  discharged  by  the  vapour,  before  it  can  sink  to  it«  point 
of  condensation.  The  retardation  of  chilling,  due  to  this 
cause,  enables  good  solid  radiators,  at  the  earth's  surface^ 
to  outstrip  the  vapour  in   speed  of  refrigeration;    and 
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hence  upon  these  bodies  aqueous  vapour  may  be  condensed 
to  liquid,  or  even  congealed  to  hoar-frost,  while  at  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface  it  maintains  its  ga.seou3  stat*.  This 
is  actually  the  case  in  the  beautiful  phenomenon  which  we 
have  now  to  examine. 

We  are  indebt<?d  to  a  London  physician  for  a  true  theory 
of  dew.  In  1818  Dr.  Wells  published  his  admirable  essay 
on  this  subject.  He  made  his  experiments  in  a  gjirden  in 
Surrey,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
To  collect  the  dew,  he  used  little  bundles  of  wof)l,  which, 
when  dry,  weighed  10  grains  each;  and  having  exposed 
them  during  a  clear  night,  the  amount  of  dew  deposited 
on  them  was  determined  by  the  augmentation  of  their 
weight.  He  soon  found  tliat  whatever  interfered  with  the 
view  of  the  sky  from  his  piece  of  wool,  interfered  also  with 
the  deposition  of  dew.  He  supported  a  board  on  four 
props  :  071  the  board  he  laid  one  of  liis  wool  parcels,  and 
under  it  a  second  similar  one ;  during  a  clear  calm  night, 
the  former  gained  14  grains  in  weight,  while  tlie  latter 
gained  only  4.  He  bent  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  placed  underneath  it  a  bundle  of  wool 
on  the  grass  :  by  a  single  night's  exposure  the  wool  gained 
2  g^rains  in  weight,  while  a  similar  piece  of  wool  exposed 
on  the  grass,  but  unshaded  by  the  roof,  collected  1 6  grains 
of  moisture. 

Is  it  steam  from  tlie  earth,  or  is  it  fine  rain  from  the 
heavens,  that  produces  this  deposition  of  dew?  Both  of 
these  notions  have  been  advocated.  That  it  does  not 
arise  from  the  earth  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
more  moisture  was  collected  on  the  propped  board  than 
under  it.  That  it  is  not  a  fine  rain  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  copious  deposition  occurs  on  the  clearest 
nights. 

Dr.  Wells  next  exposed  thermometers,  as  he  had  done 
bis  wool-bundles,  and  found  that  at  those  places  where  the 
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dew  feD  moai  eo|iHNHij,  tbe  tcmperatore  sank  lowesi.  On 
the  propped  board  already  referred  to,  he  found  the  t«ii»> 
perature  9"  Fahr.  lower  than  under  it ;  beneath  the  past^ 
board  roof  the  thermometer  was  10°  warmer  than  on  the 
open  gnsg:  He  alao  found  that  when  he  laid  his  thermo- 
meter upon  a  grass  plot,  on  a  clear  night,  it  sank  some- 
times 14°  lower  than  a  similar  thermometer  suspended  in 
free  air,  at  a  height  of  4  feet  above  the  grass.  A  bit  of 
cotton,  placed  beside  the  former,  gained  20  g;raina ;  a 
similar  bit,  beside  tiie  latter,  only  11  grains  in  weight. 
The  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  the  deposition  of  the 
<iew  went  hand  in  hawL  Not  only  did  artificial  screens 
interfere  with  the  lowering  of  tbe  temperature  and  the 
formation  of  the  dew,  but  a  cloud-screen  acted  in  the  same 
manner.  He  once  observed  his  thermometer,  which,  as  it 
hy  upon  the  grass,  showed  a  temperature  12°  Fahr.  lower 
than  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  grass,  rise,  on  the  passage 
of  some  clouds,  imtil  it  was  only  2°  colder  than  tho  air. 
In  fnct^  a3  the  clouds  crossed  his  zenith,  or  disappeared 
from  it,  the  temperature  of  his  thermometer  rose  and  fell. 

A  series  of  such  experiments,  conceived  and  executed 
with  admirable  clearness  and  skill,  enabled  Dr.  Wells  to 
propound  a  Theory  of  Dew,  which  has  stood  tbe  test  of  all 
subsequent  criticism,  and  is  now  universally  accepted. 

It  is  an  efifect  of  chilling  by  radiation,  'The  upper 
parts  of  the  grass  radiate  their  heat  into  regions  of  empty 
space,  which,  consequently,  send  no  heat  back  in  return ; 
ita  lower  parts,  from  the  smallness  of  their  conducting 
power,  transmit  little  of  the  earth's  heat  to  the  upper 
parts,  which,  at  the  same  time,  receiving  only  a  small 
(jtiantity  from  the  atmosphere,  and  none  from  any  other 
liileral  body,  must  remain  colder  tlian  the  air,  and  con- 
dense into  dew  its  watery  vapour,  if  this  be  sufficiently 
abundant  in  respect  to  the  decreased  temperature  of  tho 
grass.'     Why  the  vapour  itself,  being  a  powerful  radiant. 
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is  not  so  quickly  cbilled  as  the  grass,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained on  the  gfround  that  the  vapour  has  not  only  its 
own  heat  to  discharge,  but  also  that  of  the  large  mass  of 
air  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Dew,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  atmo- 
spheric Tapour,  on  substances  which  have  been  sufficiently 
cooled  by  radiation ;  and  as  bodies  differ  widely  in  their 
radiative  powers,  we  may  expect  corresponding  differences 
in  the  deposition  of  dew.  This  Wells  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Ho  often  saw  dew  copiously  deposited  on  grass  and 
painted  wood,  when  none  could  be  observed  on  gravel 
walks  adjacent.  He  found  plates  of  metal,  which  he 
bad  exposed,  quite  dry,  while  adjacent  Ixxlies  were  covered 
with  dew.  In  all  such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
was  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  dewed  substances. 
This  is  quit«  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  that  metals 
are  the  worst  radiators.  On  one  occasion  he  placed  a  plate 
of  metal  upon  grass,  and  upon  the  plate  a  glass  ther- 
mometer ;  the  thermometer,  after  some  time,  exhibited 
dew,  while  the  plate  remained  dry.  This  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  instrument,  though  lying  on  the  plate,  did 
not  share  its  temperature.  He  placed  a  second  thermo- 
meter, with  a  gilt  bulb,  beside  the  first.  The  naked  glass 
thermometer — a  good  radiator — remained  9°  Fahr.  colder 
than  its  companion.  To  determine  the  true  temperature 
of  the  air  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  a  task  of  some  difficulty : 
a  glass  thermometer,  susptended  in  air,  will  not  give  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  its  own  power  as  a  radiant  or 
an  absorbent  comes  into  play.  On  a  clear  day,  when 
the  sun  shines,  the  thermometer  will  be  warmer  than  the 
air ;  on  a  clear  night,  on  the  contrary,  the  thermometer 
will  be  colder  than  the  air.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
passage  of  a  cloud  can  raise  the  temperature  of  a  tlier- 
mometer  10°  in  a  few  minutes.  This  augmentation,  it  la 
manifest,  does  not  indicate  a  corresponding  augmentation 
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of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  merely  the  interception 
and  reflection,  by  the  cloud,  of  the  rays  of  heat  emitted 
by  the  thennometer. 

Dr.  Wells  applied  his  principles  to  the  explanation 
of  many  curious  effects,  and  to  the  correction  of  many 
popular  errors.  Moon  blindness  he  refers  to  the  chill 
produced  by  radiation  from  the  eyes,  the  shining  of  the 
moon  being  merely  an  accompaniment  to  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  putrefying  influence  ascribed  to  the 
moonbeams  is  really  due  to  the  deposition  of  moisture, 
and  bacterial  germs,  on  the  exposed  animal  substance!). 
The  nipping  of  tender  plants  by  frost,  when  the  air_ 
of  the  garden  is  some  degrees  above  the  freezing  tern- . 
perature,  is  also  to  be  referred  to  chilling  by  radiation.  A 
cobweb  screen  would  be  8u£5cient  to  preserve  them  from 
injury.' 

Wells  was  the  first  to  explain  the  formation,  arti> 
ficially,  of  ice  in  Bengal,  where  the  substance  is  never 
formed  naturally.  Shallow  pits  are  dug,  which  are 
partially  filled  with  straw,  and  on  the  straw  flat  pans 
containing  water  are  exposed  to  the  clear  firmament. 
The  water  is  a  powerful  radiant,  and  sends  off  its  heat 
copiously  into  space.  The  heat  thus  lost  cannot  lie  sup- 
plied from  the  earth — this  source  being  cut  off  by  the 
non-conducting  straw.  Before  sunrise  a  cake  of  ice  i« 
formed  in  each  vessel.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Wells, , 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  one.     I  think,  however,  it 

I  With  roferenco  to  this  point  we  bnvetho  following  benntirul  pufagtrj 
in  tbo  Esss;  of  Wells  :— '  I  had  ofton,  in  the  prido  of  half-luiowl«dg«,  nniln 
Bt  the  means  froqnentlj  rmployed  by  gardeners  to  protect  tender  pUutu 
from  cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  imposeible  that  a  thin  mat  or  any  racb 
fiimsj  substance,  could  preTontthem  from  attaining  the  temperatnrv  of  th> 
atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thoogbt  them  liable  to  be  ii^jnred.  But  when 
I  had  learned  that  bodies  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  become,  daring  a  still 
■nd  ser<-ne  night,  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  b;  radiating  their  heat  to  tha 
heavrns,  I  pereoired  immediately  a  jost  reason  fur  the  practice  which  I  had  1 
before  deemed  Dselen.' 
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needs  supplementing.  It  appears,  from  the  description, 
ibut  the  conditioQ  most  suitable  fur  the  formation  of 
ice,  is  nut  only  a  clear  air,  but  a  dry  air.  The  nights, 
says  Sir  Robert  Barker,  most  favourable  for  the  production 
of  ice,  are  those  which  are  clearest  and  most  serene,  and 
in  which  very  little  dew  appears  after  midnight.  The 
italicised  phrase  is  very  significant.  To  produce  the  ice  in 
abundance,  the  atmosphere  must  not  only  be  clear,  but  it 
must  be  comparatively  free  from  aqueous  vapour.  When 
the  straw  on  wliich  the  pans  were  laid  became  wet,  it 
was  always  changed  for  dry  straw  ;  and  the  reason  ^\'ell8 
aaagncd  for  this  was,  that  the  straw,  by  being  wetted,  was 
rendered  more  compact  and  efficient  as  a  conductor.  This 
may  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
vapour  rising  from  the  wet  straw,  and  overspreading  the 
pans  like  a  screen,  would  check  the  chill,  and  retard 
the  congelation. 

With  broken  health  Wells  pursued  and  completed  this 
beautifid  investigation ;  and,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
he  com|K)sed  his  Essay.  It  is  a  model  of  wise  inquiiy  and 
of  lucid  exposition.  He  made  no  haste,  but  he  took  no 
rest  till  he  had  mastered  his  subject,  looking  stedfastly 
into  it  until  it  became  tjansparent  to  his  gaze.  Thus  he 
solved  his  problem,  and  stjited  its  solution  in  a  fashion 
which  renders  his  work  imperishable.' 

The  theory  of  dew  furnished  a  signal  example  of  the 
capacity  of  Wells  as  an  investigator ;  and  he  gave  other 
proofs  of  this  capacity.  In  1813  he  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  in  which  •  he  distinctly  recognised  the 
principle  of  Natural  Selection.'  These  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  who  adds,  that '  this  is  the  first  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  has  been  indicated.'     It  gave  me 
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'  Tbd  tract  of  Weill  is  prfccded  by  a  penoiul  mrmoii  written  \ij  him* 
■elf  wbidi  has  tlie  aoliditjr  of  an  easay  of  UuntAigoe. 
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lively  gratification  to  alight  upon  this  additional  proof  of 
the  penetration  of  a  favourite  author. 

Since  the  time  of  Wells,  various  experimeutfrs  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  question  of  uoctumnl 
radiation  ;  but,  though  valuable  facts  have  lieen  acctmiu- 
Itited,  if  we  except  a  supplement  contributed  by  Melloni, 
nothing  of  importance  has  been  added  to  the  theory  of 
Wells.  Mr.  Glaisher,  M.  Martins,  and  others,  have 
illustrated  the  subject.  The  following  table  contains  some 
results  obtiiined  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  by  exposing  ther- 
mometers at  different  heights  above  the  sur&ce  of  a 
grass  field.  The  chilling  observed  when  the  thermometer 
was  exposed  on  long  grass,  is  represented  by  the  number 
1000;  while  the  succeeding  numbers  represent  the  re- 
lative chilling  of  the  thermometers  placed  in  the  positioui 
indicated : — 

Ra/lbtlon. 

Long  gran 

Oa«  inch  above  the  poiDta  of  ihe  grass  , 
Two  inches  „  „ 


Three  inches 
Six  inches 
One  foot 
Two  feet 
Four  feet 
Six  feet 


lOOO 

671 

570 

477 

282 

I2B 

8S 

6A 

63 


It  may  be  asked  why  the  thermometer,  which  is  a 
good  radiator,  is  not,  when  suspended  in  the  air,  just  as 
much  chilltd  as  at  the  earth's  surface.  Wells  has  answered 
this  qufi^tion.  It  is  l)ecause  the  thermometer,  when 
chilled,  cuols  the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  it;  this 
air  contracts,  becomes  heavy,  and  descends,  thus  allowing 
its  place  to  be  taken  by  warmer  air.  In  this  way  the  frf« 
thermometer  is  presented  from  falling  very  low  beneath 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  Hence,  also,  the  necessitv  of 
a  still  night  for  the  copious  formation  of  dew ;  for,  when 
the  wind  blows,  fresh  air  continually  circulates  amid  the 
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blades  of  giBss,  and  prevents  any  considerable  chilling  by 
radiation. 

When  a  radiator  is  exposed  to  a  clear  sky,  it  tends 
to  keep  a  certain  thermometric  distance,  if  the  term  may 
be  used,  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  This  distance  will  depend  upon  the  energy 
of  the  radiator,  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  I'hus  M.  Pouillet  has 
proved  that  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  3-6°  C,  Bwansdown  fell  by  radiation  to 
— 3'5°;  the  whole  chilling,  therefore,  was  7"1°.  In  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
ll'lS"  C,  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  swansdown 
was  10'54°;  the  chilling,  by  radiation,  is  here  7*21'', 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  occurred  in 
April.  Thus,  while  the  general  temperature  varies  within 
wide  limits,  the  difference  of  temperature  l>etween  the 
radiating  body  and  the  surrounding  air  remains  sensibly 
constant. 

These  facts  enabled  Melloni  to  make  an  important 
addition  to  the  theory  of  dew.  He  found  that  a  glass  ther- 
mometer, placed  on  the  ground,  is  never  chilled  more  than 
2°  C,  or  3-6°  F.,  below  an  adjacent  thermometer,  with 
silvered  bullj,  which  hardly  radiates  at  all.  These  2°  C, 
or  thereabouts,  mark  the  thermometric  distance  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  the  glass  tends  to  preserve  between  itself 
and  the  surrounding  air.  But  Six,  Wilson,  Wells,  Parry, 
Scoresby,  Glaisher,  and  others,  have  found  differences  of 
more  than  10°  C,  or  18°  V.,  between  a  thermometer  on 
grass,  and  a  second  thermometer  hung  a  few  feet  above  the 
grass.  How  ^s  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Very  simply, 
according  to  Melloni,  thus :  The  grass  blades  first  chill 
themselves,  by  radiation,  2°  C.  btlow  the  surrounding  air ; 
the  air  is  then  chilled  by  contact  with  the  grass,  and  forms 
•TOUD4  it  a  cold  aerial  bath.     But  the  tendency  of  tha 
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grass  is  to  keep  the  above  constant  diflFerence  between  ita 
own  tenoperature  and  that  of  the  smroundiog  medium.  It 
therefore  sinks  lower.  The  air  sinks  in  its  turn,  being 
still  further  chilled  by  contact  with  the  grass  ;  the  grass, 
however,  seeks  to  re-establish  the  former  diCTerence ;  it  is 
again  followed  by  the  air,  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  inter- 
actions, the  entire  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
grass  becomes  lowered  to  a  temperature  far  below  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  actual  radiative  energy  of  the 
grass. 

Many  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  detect  the 
warmth  of  the  moon.  No  doubt  every  luminous  ray  is 
also  a  heat-ray ;  but  the  light-giving  ptiwer  is  not  even 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  calorific  energy  of  a  l)eam. 
With  a  large  polyzonal  lens,  Melloni  converged  an  image 
of  the  moon  upon  his  pile;  but  he  found  the  cold  of  bin 
lens  far  more  than  sufficient  to  mask  the  heat  thus  pro- 
duced. He  screened  off  his  lens  from  the  heavens,  placed 
his  pile  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  waited  until  the  needle 
came  to  zero,  and  then  remo\-ing  his  screen,  allowed  the 
concentrated  light  to  strike  his  pile.  The  slight  air- 
draughts  of  the  place  were  sufficient  to  disguise  the  effect. 
He  then  stopped  the  tube  in  front  of  his  pile  with  glass 
Bcreens,  through  which  the  light  went  freely  to  the  instru- 
ment, where  it  was  converted  into  heat.  This  heat  couhl 
not  get  hack  through  the  glass  screen,  and  thus  Melloni, 
imitating  De  Saussurc,  accumulated  his  effects,  and  ob- 
tained a  galvanometric  deflection  of  3°  or  4°  of  heat. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  full 
moon  must  consist  of  obscure  rays,  and  these  are  almost 
wholly  absorbed  by  our  atmospheric  vapour.  Even  such 
rays  as  might  be  able  to  cross  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
1)e  utterly  cut  off  by  such  a  lens  as  Melloni  made  use  of. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment  with  a 
metallic  reflector,  instead  of  with  a  lens.     I  have  myself 
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tried  a  conical  reflector  of  verj  large  dimensions,  but  have 
hitherto  been  defeated  b;  the  unsteadiness  of  London 
air.> 

tWe  have  now  to  turn  our  tlioughts  to  the  source  from 
which  terrestrial  and  lunar  heat  is  almost  wholly  derived, 
litis  source  is  the  sun  ;  for  if  the  earth  has  ever  been  a 
molten  sphere,  which  is  now  cooling,  the  quantity  of  heat 
reaching  its  surface  from  within  has  long  ceased  to  be 
Beosible.  First,  then,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  wondrous  body,  to  which  we  owe  both  light 
and  life. 

We  will  approach  the  subject  gradually,  preparing  our 
minds,  by  previous  discipline,  for  the  treatment  of  so 
great  a  problem.  You  already  know  liow  the  siiectrum  of 
the  electric  light  is  formed.  Sucli  a  spccf  nun  is  now  ujwn 
the  screen,  with  all  its  magnificent  gradations  of  colour, 
one  passing  into  the  other,  without  solution  of  continuity. 
The  liglit  from  which  this  spectrum  is  derived,  is  emitted 
from    the   solid    incandescent    carbon-points   within    our 

C~  electric  lamp.  All  other  white-hot  solids  give  a  similar 
spectrum.  When,  for  example,  a  platinum  wire  is  heated 
to  whiteness  by  an  electric  current,  and  when  its  light  is 
examined  by  a  prism,  the  same  gradations  of  colour  are 
found,  no  gjip  whatever  existing  between  one  colour  and 
another.  But  by  intense  beat — by  the  heat  of  the  electric 
lamp,  for  example — we  can  volatilise  a  metal,  and  throw 
upon  the  screen,  not  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent 
solid,  but  of  its  incandescent  vapour.  Tlie  spectrum  in 
completely  changed ;  instead  of  being  a  continuous  grada- 

'  With   liis  gTPAl  reflecting  teleircpa  Iiord   Rowe  hua  sioce  treated 
tliii  qneslioo  exbaastiTely.     He  determined  the  radiant  beat  of  the  mooo, 
onljr  vhen  full,  bnt  during  iu  Titriooa  phniei. 
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tion  of  colours,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  brilliant  lines, 
separated  from  each  other  by  space-s  of  darkness. 

The  lower  piece  of  cai'bon  here  employed  is  a  cylinder, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  top  of  which  is 
scooped  a  small  hollow.  Into  this  huUow  is  put  a  piece  of 
zinc.  When  the  upper  carbon-point  is  broiight  down  upon 
the  zinc  the  current  pasi^e8 ;  and  when  the  pK>int3  are 
afterwards  drawn  apart,  a  stream  of  purple  light  passes 
between  them.  That  coloured  stream,  the  magnified 
image  of  which  is  fully  eighteen  inches  long,  is  zinc 
vapour ;  it  contains  the  molecules  of  the  zinc  discharged 
across  from  carbon  to  carbon.  These  are  now  oscillating 
in  certain  definite  periods,  and  the  colour  which  we  per- 
ceive is  the  compodte  impression  produced  by  their  os- 
cillations. 

Besolving,  by  a  prism,  the  light  of  the  arc  into  its 
component  colours,  we  have  no  louger  a  continuous  spec- 
trum, but  splendid  bands  of  red  and  blue  light. 

I  interrupt  the  current,  remove  the  zinc,  and  put  io 
its  place  a  piece  of  copper.  On  forming  the  arc  we  obtain 
a  stream  of  green  light,  which  can  be  analysed  like 
the  purple  light  of  the  zinc.  In  the  spectnim  of  tha 
copper  wo  have  bands  of  brilliant  green,  which  wei 
absent  in  tlie  c^sc  of  zinc.  We  may  therefore  infer,  with 
certainty,  that  the  atoms  of  copper,  in  the  voltaic  arc, 
vibrate  in  periods  different  from  those  of  zinc.  Let  us 
now  inquire  how  these  different  vibrations  affect  each 
other,  when  we  operate  upon  a  substance  composed  of  zinc 
and  copper,  — the  familiar  substance  brass.  Its  spectrum 
is  now  before  you,  and  if  you  have  retained  the  impression 
made  by  our  last  two  experiments,  you  will  recognise  in 
this  spectrum  the  superposition  of  the  two  separate  spectra 
of  zinc  and  copper.  The  alloy  emits,  without  confusion, 
the  rays  peculiar  to  both  the  metals  of  which  it  is  o 
posed. 
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Every  metal  emits  its  own  system  of  bands,  which 
are  as  characteristic  as  tliose  other  phygieal  and  chemical 
qualities  which  give  it  its  individuality.  By  a  method  of 
experiment  suflBciently  refined,  we  can  measure,  accurately, 
the  position  of  tlie  bright  lines  of  every  known  metul. 
Acquainted  with  such  lines,  we  should,  by  the  mere  in- 
spection of  the  spectrum  of  any  single  nir^tal,  be  able  at 
once  to  declare  its  name.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  mixed  spectrum  we  should  be  able  to  declare  the  con- 
stituents of  the  mixture  from  which  it  emanat«d.  From 
the  exhibition  of  unknown  lines,  the  existence  of  new 
metals  has  been  inferred.  Bunscn  and  Kirchhoff,  for  ex- 
ample, thus  discovered  Cajsium  and  Rubidium  ;  and  Mr. 
Crookes,  by  the  same  method,  discovered  Thallium,  which 
gives  lis  a  single  line  of  brilliant  gi'cen. 

This  law  is  tnie,  not  only  of  the  met als  themsolves,  but 
also  of  their  compounds,  if  they  be  volatile.  I  place  a  bit 
of  sodiuMj  on  the  lower  cylinder,  and  ciiiise  the  voltaio 
discharge  to  pass  from  it  to  the  upper  carbf)n-point ; 
the  resultant  spectrum  yields  a  band  of  brilliant  yellow. 
With  greater  delicacy  of  experiment  that  kind  might  be 
divided  into  two,  with  a  narrow  dark  interval  between 
them.  A  still  greater  amount  of  precision  would  further 
subdivide  the  yellow  band.  Let  us  now  remove  the 
sodium  from  the  lamp  and  put  in  its  place  a  little  common 
salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  At  this  high  temperature 
the  sodium  is  liberated,  and  it  produces  the  exact  yellow 
band  yielded  by  the  pure  metal.  Thus,  also,  from  the 
chloride  of  strontium,  we  obtain  the  bands  of  the  metal 
strontium ;  and  by  means  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  lithium,  we  produce  the  spectra  of  these 
respective  metal>^. 

Displacing  our  carbon  cylinder  by  another  perforated 
with  holes,  into  which  is  crammed  a  mixture  of  all  the 
compounds  just  mentioned,  we  obtain  all  the  correspon'i- 
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ing  spectra.  Eacli  substance  gives  out  its  own  peculi&r 
rays,  which  out  the  spectrum  into  transverse  bars  of 
richly  coloured  light.  Having  previously  made  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  lines  emitted  by  all  the  meUlit, 
taken  separately,  you  would  be  able  to  unravel  thid 
composite  spectrum,  and  to  name  the  metals  concerned  in 
its  proiluction. 

The  voltaic  arc  is  here  employed  simply  because  it« 
light  is  so  intense  as  to  be  visible  to  a  large  audience  like 
the  present ;  but  the  same  experiments  might  be  made 
with  a  common  blowpipe  flame.  The  introduction  of 
sodium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  turns  the  flame  yellow; 
strontium  turns  it  red  ;  copper,  green,  c&c.  Tlie  flames 
thus  coloured,  when  examined  by  a  prism,  show,  in  general, 
the  exact  bands  which  have  been  displayed  before  you.' 

We  have  here,  then,  the  radiation  of  definite  groupa  of 
rays  by  incandescent  vapotirs.  Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  absurpt'uju  of  definite  groups  of  mys  by 
gaseous  substances.  A  famous  experiment  of  Sir  David 
lirewster's,  thrown  into  a  form  suited  to  the  lecture- room, 
will  illustrate  this  power  of  selection.  Into  a  cylinder, 
whose  ends  are  stopped  by  plates  of  glass,  is  introduced 
a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  the  presence  of  which  is 
indicated  by  its  rich  brown  colour.  Projecting  a  brilliant 
spectrum  on  the  screen,  and  placing  the  cylinder,  contain- 
ing the  brown  giis,  in  the  path  of  the  beam  as  it  issues 
from  the  lamp,  the  continuous  spectrum  is  seen  furrowed 
by  numerous  dark  lands.  The  rays  answering  to  these 
bands  are  intercepted  by  the  nitric  gas,  while  it  permits 
the  intervening  bands  of  light  to  pass  without  hindrance. 


'  The  iplrndid  bluu  band  of  Litbinni  \ma  discovered  hy  mwuu  of  Ih* 
vlisvlHe  lamp  on  the  occjuion  here  reforred  to;  ahoviiig,  ia  opposition  to 
tlie  belief  prerioual/  entertained,  that  the  number  of  the  tmndi  U 
independent  of  temperature.  This  subject  hAS,  of  Inte,  received  imp 
ezpAnsiona. 
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We  now  come  to  tbe  great  priBciple  on  which  these 
phenomena  depend,  and  which  we  have  already,  in  part, 
illustrated  hy  our  experiments  on  the  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion of  heat  hy  paseous  matter.  Tliis  principle,  first  fully 
announced  hy  Professor  Kircbhoff,  is,  that  a  gas,  or 
vapour,  aheorhs  those  jtrecisc  rays  which  it  can  itedf 
emit.  Atoms  which  swing  at  a  certain  rate  intercept 
waves  which  swing  at  the  same  rite.  The  atoms  which 
vibrato  red  light  will  stop  red  light;  the  atoms  that 
vibrate  yellow  will  stop  yellow ;  those  that  vibrate  green 
will  stop  green,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Absorption,  you 
already  know,  is  a  transference  of  motion  from  the  ether 
to  the  molecules  immersed  in  it,  and  the  absorption  of  any 
atom  is  exerted  cbiffly  upon  tliose  waves  which  arrive  in 
periods  coincidtut  with  its  own  rate  of  oscillation. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  prove  this  experimentally.  We 
already  know  that  a  soilium-flarae,  when  analysed,  gives  a 
brilliant  band  of  yellow.  This  shallow  tin  vosbcI  contains  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  ;  when  the  mixture  is  warmed, 
its  vapotu-  can  be  ignited,  and  it  then  gives  a  flame  so  feebly 
limjinous  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  By  mixing  salt  with 
the  liquid,  and  again  igniting  it,  the  flame,  which  a 
moment  ago  was  scarcely  to  be  seen,  becomes  a  strong 
yellow.  Projecting  a  continuo'is  spectrum  upon  the 
screen,  I  place  in  the  track  of  the  beam,  as  it  issues 
from  the  electric  lamp,  the  yellow  sorliiun-flame.  If  you 
observe  the  spectrum  narrowly,  you  will  see,  in  the  yellow, 
a  flickering  grey  l«nd,  very  faint,  but  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  flame  has,  at  least  in  part,  intercepted  the  yellow 
of  the  spectnim :  it  has  partially  absorbed  the  precise 
light  which  it  can  itself  emit. 

But  the  effect  can  lie  made  much  plainer.     Abandoning 

the  salt-flame,  I  place  the  intensely  hot  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 

burner,  b,  fig.  124,  in  front  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  beam, 

whose  decomposition  is  to  form  our  spectrum,  8\\a,\k.  \as» 
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through  the  flame.  Iq  a  little  spoon  of  platlDum-foil  I 
place  a  bit  of  the  metal  sodium,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
After  forming  the  spectnim  by  the  prisms  p,  I  infrodace 
the  platinum  gpoon,  containing  the  sodium,  into  the 
Bunsen  flume.  The  sodium  instantly  colours  the  flame 
intensely  yellow,  and  already  a  shadow  is  seen  coming  over 

Fm.  184. 


the  yellow  of  the  spectnma.  But  the  effect  is  not  yet  at 
its  maximum.  After  a  little  time  the  sodium  bursts  into 
intense  comliustion,  discharging  a  vast  amount  of  vapour. 
At  the  same  moment  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  is  utterly 
abolished,  a  bar  of  intense  darkness,  d,  taking  ita  place.' 
On  withdrawing  tlie  sodium,  the  yellow  reappears  upon  the 


'  Before  trying  the  combustioD  of  the  metal,  I  had  tried  the  a&Il-IUnie 
in  a  trongh  ten  feet  long:  the  oSiict,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  ibAt 
attained  ly  the  cnmbuntlun  of  the  metal.  The  oiperiment  wiu  Aral  ttufie 
during  mj  prepnratioQS  for  a  Fndny  eTening  discoorse  on  tho  'phjsioU 
I  of  Solar  Chemietrjr,'  girro  in  Juna,  1861. 
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screen ;  on  reintroducing  it,  the  band  is  again  cut  out. 
That  may  be  done  ten  times  in  succession,  and  in  the 
whole  range  of  optics  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking 
experiment.  We  have  tlius  conclusively  proved  that  the 
light  which  the  sodium-flame  absorbs  is  the  light  which  it 
COD  emit. 

Let  lis  be  still  more  precise.  The  yellow  of  the 
spectrum  spreads  over  a  certain  interval,  and  we  iiave  now 
to  examine  whether  it  is  not  the  particular  portion  of  the 
yellow  emitted  by  the  sodium,  that  is  absorbed  by  it^  flame. 
I  place  a  little  brine  on  the  ends  of  the  carbon-points ; 
the  continuous  spectrum  is  now  seen  with  the  yellow  band 
of  the  sodium  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  yellow,  ^^'lle^ 
the  sodium-flame  is  placed  in  front,  that  particular  land, 
which  now  stands  out  from  the  spectrum,  is  cut  away. 

Vou  have  already  seen  a  spectrum  derived  fiom  a  mix- 
ture of  various  substances,  and  composed  of  a  succession 
of  sharply  defined  and  brilliant  bars.  Supposing  the  com- 
posite vapour  which  produces  these  bars  placed  in  the 
path  of  a  beam  producing  a  continuous  spectrum,  we  sliould 
cut  out  of  the  latter  the  precise  rays  emitted  by  the  com- 
ponents of  the  mixture.  We  should  thus,  instead  of 
furrowing  the  spectrum  by  a  single  dark  band,  a.s  in  the 
case  of  sodium,  furrow  it  by  a  series  of  dark  bands,  equal 
in  nmnl)er  to  tlie  bright  bands,  produced  by  the  mixture 
itself,  when  employed  as  a  source  of  light. 

We  now  possess  knowledge  suflBcient  to  enable  us  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  generalisa- 
tions of  our  age.  Wlien  the  light  of  the  sun  is  properly 
decomposed,  the  spectrum  is  seen  furrowed  by  innumer- 
able dark  lines.  A  few  of  these  were  observed  for  the 
first  time  by  Dr.  Wollaston  ;  but  they  were  investigated 
with  profound  skill  by  Fraunhofer,  and  called,  after 
him,  Fraunhofer's  lines.  It  had  long  been  supposed  that 
these  dork  bands  were,  in  some  way,  due  to  the  absorp- 
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bion  of  the  light  whicli  cotresponiis  to  them,  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun ;  but  nobody  knew  bow.  Having 
once  proved  that  an  incandescent  vapour  absorbs  the  pre- 
cise rays  which  it  can  itself  emit,  and  knowing  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  incandescent  photo- 
sphere, the  supposition  at  once  flashes  on  the  mind,  that 
this  flaming  envelope  may  cut  off"  those  rays  of  the  central 
incandescent  orb,  which  the  photosphere  itself  can  emit. 
We  are  thus  led  to  a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  ton, 
which  renders  a  complete  account  of  the  lines  of  Fraun- 
hofer. 

The  sun,  according  to  KirchhoEF,  consists  of  a  central 
orb,  molten  or  solid,  of  exceeding  brightness,  which 
emits  all  kinds  of  rays,  and  would  therefore,  if  unhindered, 
give  a  continuous  spectnun.  The  radiation  from  the 
nucleus,  however,  has  to  pass  through  the  pliotosphere, 
and  this  vaporous  envelope  cuts  ofi"  those  particular  rays 
of  the  nucleus  which  it  can  itself  emit — the  lines  of 
Fraunhofer  marking  the  position  of  the  failing  rays.  Giuld 
we  abolish  the  central  orb,  and  obtain  the  speetrum  of 
the  gaseous  envelope  alone,  we  should  obtain  a  striped 
spectrum,  each  bright  band  of  which  would  coincide  with 
one  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  lines.  These  lines,  therefore, 
are  spaces  of  relative,  not  of  absolute  darkness;  upon 
them  the  rays  of  the  absorbent  photosphere  fall;  but 
these,  not  being  suflBciently  intense  to  make  good  the 
light  intercepted,  the  spaces  which  they  illuminate  are 
dark,  in  comparison  to  the  general  brilliancy  of  tie 
spectrum. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  sun  and  planets 
have  had  a  common  origin,  and  that  hence  the  same 
substances  are  common  to  them  all.  Can  we  then  detect 
the  prasence  of  any  of  our  terrestrial  substances  in  the 
Bun  ?  We  have  learned  that  the  bright  bands  of  a  metal 
are  characteristic  of  the  metal ;   that  we  can,    without 
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seeing  the  metal,  declare  its  name  from  the  inspection  of 
its  bands.  The  bands  are,  so  to  speak,  the  voice  of  the 
metal  declaring  its  presence.  Hence,  if  any  of  our  ter- 
restrial metals  be  contained  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  the 
dark  lines  which  they  produce  ought  to  coincide  exactly 
with  the  bright  lines  emitted  by  the  vapour  of  the  metal 
itself.  About  sixty  bright  lines  have  been  determined  fis 
belonging  to  the  single  metal  iron.  If  the  light  from  the 
incandescent  vapour  of  iron,  obtained  by  passing  electric 
sparks  between  two  iron  wires,  bo  allowed  to  pass  through 
one  half  of  a  fine  slit,  and  the  light  of  the  sim  through 
the  other  half,  the  spectra  from  Iwth  sources  of  light 
may  be  placed  one  underneath  the  other.  When  this  is 
done,  it  is  fovmd  that  for  every  bright  line  of  the  iron 
spectrum' there  is  a  dark  line  of  the  sol.ir  spectrum.  Reduced 
fto  actual  calculation,  this  means  that  the  chances  are 
more  than  1,000,000,000,000,000,000  to  1,  that  iron  is  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Comparing  in  the  same 
manner  the  spectra  of  other  metals,  Professor  Kirchlioff, 
to  whose  genius  we  owe  this  splendid  generalisation,  finds 
iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  chromium,  and  many 
other  metals,  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

We  can  imitate,  in  a  way  more  precise  than  that 
hitherto  employed,  the  solar  constitution  here  supposed. 
In  the  electric  lamp  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  carbon  al>out 
half  an  inch  thick ;  and  round  its  upper  edge  a  ring  of 
Bodium,  the  central  portion  of  the  cylinder  being  left 
clear.  I  bring  down  the  upper  carbon-point  upon  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder,  thus  producing  the  ordinary  elec- 
tric light.  Its  proximity  to  the  sodium  is  sufficient  to 
volatilise  the  latter,  and  thus  the  little  central  sun  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  of  sodium  vapour,  as  the 
real  sun  is  surrounded  by  its  photosphere.  The  yellow 
band  is  absent  in  the  spectrum  of  this  light.' 

I  At  this  line  (June  1661)  the  cipcrimeDtuf  Y^o^%i>\>\'\.u1«n^:bnn> 
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QnANTITT   OF  SOLAB   HKAT. 

The  qiuintity  of  beat  emitted  by  tbe  sun  b*s  beeo 
measured  by  Sir  Jolin  HeTschel  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, ' 
and  by  M.  Pouillet  in  Paris.  The  agreement  between  the 
measurements  of  both  is  very  remarkable.  Sir  John 
Herschel  found  the  direct  lieating 
eSect  of  a  vertical  sun,  at  tbe  sea 
level,  to  be  competent  to  melt 
0-0O754  of  an  inch  of  ice  per 
minute ;  while,  accordinff  to  M. 
Pouillet,  the  quantity  is  0-00703 
of  an  inch.  The  mean  of  tbe 
determinations  cannot  be  far  from 
tbe  truth  ;  and  this  gives  0-007  28 
of  an  inch  of  ice  per  minute,  or 
nearly  half  an  inch  per  faoiu-.  Be- 
fore you  (fig.  125)  I  have  placed 
an  instrument,  similar  in  form  to 
that  used  by  ]M.  Pouillet,  and  called 
by  him  a  pyrheliometer.  The 
particular  instnunent  which  you 
now  see  is  composed  of  a  shallow 
cylinder  of  steel  a  a,  611ed  with 
merciuy.  Into  the  cylinder  is  in- 
troduced the  thermometer,  d,  tli« 
stem  of  which  is  protected  by  a 
piece  of  brass  tubing.  The  flat  end  of  tbe  cylinder  is  to  i 
be  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  surface  thus  presented 
is  coated  with  lampblack.  By  means  of  a  collar  and 
screw,  c  c,  the  instrument  may  be  attached  to  a  Btnkoi 


like  tbe  bit  of  zinc  nnd  copper  already  rtfemd  to,  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  low  I 
cylinder  of  tho  Inmp,  -waa  repeatedly  made,  the  dnrk  band  being  prodiued. 
Tbe  form  doscribtKl  above  waegiTen  to  tho  cxp<Tinieot,  simply  to  render  Ha 
reeombloDce  to  the  effect  of  the  aolar  atmosphere  more  apparent. 
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driven  into  tbe  ground,  or  into  the  snow,  if  the  observa- 
tions are  made  at  considerable  heights.  It  is  necessary 
that  tbe  enrface  tvhich  receives  the  sun's  rays  should  be 
perpendicular  to  tbcm,  and  this  is  secured  by  attaching  to 
the  brass  tube  which  sliields  the  stem  of  the  thermometer, 
a  disk,  e  e,  of  precisely  the  same  diameter  as  the  steel  cy- 
linder, a  a.  "Wlien  the  sh.idow  of  the  cylinder  accurately 
covers  the  disk,  we  are  sure  that  the  rays  fall,  as  perpen- 
diculars, on  the  Tipturned  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

The  observations  are  made  in  the  following  mamier  : — 
First,  the  instrument  is  permitted,  not  to  receive  the 
sun's  rays,  but-,  to  radiate  its  own  heat  for  five  minutes 
against  an  unclouded  part  of  the  firmament ;  the  de- 
crease of  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  consequent  on 
this  radiation  being,  nott'd.  Next,  the  surface  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  so  that  the  solar  rays  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  it  for  five  minutes — the  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature being  noted.  Finally,  the  instrument  is  turned 
ugain  towards  the  firmament,  away  irom  the  sun,  and 
allowed  to  radiate  for  another  five  minutes,  the  sinking 
of  the  thermometer  being  noted  as  before.  You  might, 
perhaps,  suppose  that  exposure  to  the  sun  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  heating  power;  but  we  must 
not  forget,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  exposure  to  the 
sun's  action,  the  blackened  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  also 
radiating  into  space ;  it  is  not  therefore  a  case  of  piue 
gain  :  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  is,  in  part,  thus 
wasted,  even  while  the  experiment  is  going  on ;  and  to 
find  the  quantity  thus  lost,  the  first  and  last  experiments 
are  needed.  In  order  to  obtain  the  whole  heating  power  of 
the  suu,  we  must  add  the  quantity  lost  during  the  time 
of  exposure,  and  this  quantity  is  the  mean  of  He  first  and 
last  observations.  Supposing  the  letter  h  to  represent  the 
augmentation  of  temperature  by  five  minutes'  exposure 
to  tbe  sun,  and  that  (  and  t'  represent  tbe  reductions  of 
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temperature  observed  before  and  after,  then  the  whole  force 
of  the  sun,  \Thich  we  may  call  T,  would  be  thus  expressed : 

T-R  +  Lll' 
2 

The  area  of -the  surface  on  which  the  sun's  rays  here 
fall  is  known  ;  the  quantity  of  mercury  within  the  cylinder 
is  also  known ;  hence,  we  can  express  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  heat  upon  a  given  area,  by  stating  that  it  is  compe- 
tent, in  five  minutes,  to  raise  so  much  mercury  or  so  mucli 
water,  so  many  degrees  in  temperature.  Water,  indeed, 
instead  of  mercury,  was  used  in  M.  Pouillet'a  pyrbelio- 
meter. 

The  observations  were  made  at  different  houra  of  the 
day,  and  consequently,  through  different  thicknesses  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere;  augmenting,  from  the  minimum 
tliickness  at  noon,  up  to  the  maximum  at  6  r.M.,  which 
was  the  Lime  of  the  latest  observation.  It  was  fmmd  that 
the  solar  energy  diminished,  according  to  a  certain  law, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  air  increased  ;  and  from 
this  law  M.  Pouillet  was  enabled  to  infer  that  the  absorp- 
tion, if  the  rays  were  directed  downwards  to  his  instrument 
from  the  zenith,  woidd  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radia- 
tion. Doubtless,  this  absorption  would  be  chiefly  exerted 
upon  the  longer  undulations  emitted  by  the  stm ;  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  oiu"  air,  not  the  air  itself,  being  the 
principal  agent.  Taking  into  account  the  whole  terres- 
trial hemisphere  turned  tow.uds  thesim,  the  amotmt  inter- 
cepted by  the  atmosphoric  envelope  is  four-tenths  of  the 
entire  radiation.  Thufi,  were  tlie  atmosphere  removed,  the 
illuminated  lieniisphere  of  the  earth  would  receive  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun  that  now  reaches  it. 

The  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth 
in  a  year,  if  distributed  uniformly  over  the  earth's  surface, 
would  be  Buflicient  to  liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  100  feet  thick, 
oovering  the  whole  earth.    The  heat  of  the  sun,  If  used 
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to  melt  a  stratum  of  ice  applied  to  the  sun's  surface, 
would  liquefy  it  at  the  rate  of  2.400  feet  an  hour.  It 
would  boil  per  hoiu-  700,000  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 
ice-cold  water.  Expressed  in  another  form,  the  heat 
given  out  every  hour  by  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  layer  of  coal, 
ten  feet  thick,  entirely  surroimding  the  sun ;  hence  the 
heat  emitted  in  a  year  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  layer  of  coal  seventeen 
miles  in  thickness. 

This,  then,  is  the  expenditure  which  has  been  going 
on  for  ages,  without  our  being  able,  in  historic  times, 
to  detect  the  loss.  When  the  tolling  of  a  bell  is  heard 
at  a  distance  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  quickly  wasted, 
and  renewed  strokes  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  sound. 
Like  the  bell. 

Die  .SonDe  tont  ouch  alter  Wcics. 

But  how  are  its  tones  sustained  ?  How  is  the  perennial 
loss  m::de  good  ?  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  wonderful 
in  the  common.  Possibly  to  many  of  us — and  even  to 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  among  us — the  sun  appears 
as  a  fire,  differing  from  our  terrestrial  fires  only  in  the 
magnitude  and  intensity  of  its  combustion.  But  what  is 
the  burning  matter  which  can  thus  maintain  itself?  .'Ml 
that  we  know  of  cosmical  phenomena  declares  our  brother- 
hood with  the  sun — aflfirms  that  the  same  constituents 
enter  into  the  composition  of  his  mass  as  those  already 
known  to  chemistry.  But  no  earthly  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — no  substance  which  the  fall  of 
meteors  has  landed  on  the  earth — would  be  at  all  com- 
petent to  maintain  the  gun's  combustion.  The  chemical 
energy  of  such  substances  would  be  too  weak,  and  their 
dissipation  too  speedy.  Were  the  sun  a  block  of  burning 
coal,  and  were  it  supplied  with  oxygen  sufficient  for  the 
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observed  emissioa,  it  wonld  be  utterly  consumed  in  5,000 
years.  On  tbe  other  hand,  to  imagine  it  a  bo<iy  originally 
endowed  with  a  store  of  heat — a  hot  globe  now  cooling — 
necessitates  the  ascription  to  it  of  qualities  wholly  different 
from  those  possessed  by  terrestrial  matter.  If  we  knew 
the  specific  heat  of  the  sun,  we  could  calculate  its  rate  of 
cooling.  Assuming  the  specific  heat  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  water — the  terrestrial  substance  which  poesesses 
the  highest  specific  heat — at  its  present  rate  of  emission, 
the  entire  mass  of  the  sun  would  cool  down  15,000°  Fahr. 
in  5,000  years.  In  short,  if  the  sun  be  formed  of  matter 
like  oiu-  own,  some  means  must  exist  of  renewing  its 
wasted  power. 


METEOIUC   TnEOBT  OF  THE  8CN. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  theory  of  solar  heat  first 
enunciated  and  developed  by  Dr.  Mayer,  which,  however 
bold  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  deserves  our  serious 
attention.  A  special  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  the  labours 
of  the  extraordinary  man  here  referred  to.  Meanwhile  a 
brief  statement  of  his  theory  of  solar  heat  finds  its  natural 
position  here.  Besides  comets,  planets,  and  moons,  a 
numercius  class  of  smaller  bodies  belong  to  our  system 
which,  like  the  planets  and  the  comets,  obey  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun. 
It  is  they  which,  when  they  come  within  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, and  are  fiired  by  friction,  appear  to  us  as 
meteors  and  falling  stars. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  both  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  velocity  imparted  by  the  sun's  attraction  to  an 
asteroid  circulating  round  him.  The  maximum  is  generated 
when  the  body  approaches  the  sun  from  an  infinite  di»- 
tiince ;  the  entire  pull  of  the  sun  being  then  exerted  upon 
it.     The  minimum  is  that  velocity  which  would  barely 
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able  the  body  to  revolve  round  tlio  sun  close  to  hia  sur- 
The  final  velocity  of  the  former,  just  l)efore  striking 
the  sun,  would  be  390  miles  a  second,  that  of  tlie  latter 
276  miles  a  second.  The  asteroid,  on  striking  the  sun, 
with  the  former  velocity,  would  develope  more  thau  9,000 
times  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  an  equal 
asteroid  of  coal ;  wliile  the  shock,  in  the  latter  case,  would 
generate  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  combustion  of  upwards 

f  4,000  such  astexoids.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether 
the  substances  falling  into  the  sun  l^e  combustible  or  not ; 
their  being  combustible  would  not  add  sensibly  to  the 
tremendous  heat  produced  by  their  mechanical  collision. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  agency  competent  to  restore 
his  lost  energy  to  the  sun,  and  to  maintain  a  temperature 

,t  his  surface  which  transcends  all  terrestrial  combustion. 
In  the  fall  of  asteroids  we  find  the  means  of  producing 
solar  light  and  heat.  It  may  be  contended  that  this 
showering  down  of  matter  necessitates  the  growth  of  the 

in ;  it  does  so,  but  the  quantity  necessary  to  maintain 
the  observed  calorific  emission  for  4,000  years,  would 
defeat  the  scrutiny  of  our  best  instruments.  If  the  earth 
struck  the  sun,  it  would  utterly  vanish  from  perception ; 
but  the  heat  developed  by  its  shock  would  cover  the  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  a  century. 

[  "Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  theory,  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  state  the  conditions  which 
certainly  would  produce  a  sun, — to  be  able  to  discern 
in  the  force  of  gravity,  acting  upon  dark  matter,  the 
source  from  which  the  starry  lieavens  may  have  \ieen 
derived.  For  whether  the  sun  be  produced,  and  his  emis- 
sion maintained,  by  the  collision  of  cosmical  masses, — 
whether,  as  held  by  Mayer,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
de  the  residue  of  that  developed  by  the  impact  of  cold 
dark  asteroids,  or  not —  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  aa  to  the 
oompetence  of  the  cause  assigned  to  produce  the  effeots 
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ascribed  to  it.     Solar  light  and  solar  heat  lie  latent  in 
the  force  which  pulls  an  apple  to  the  ground. 


Mayer  published  his  essay  in  1848 ;  five  years  aftep- 
wnrda  Mr.  Waterston  sketched,  independently,  a  similar 
theory  at  the  Hull  Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for 
1854  contain  an  extremely  beautiful  memoir,  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  in  which  Mr.  Waterston's  sketch  is 
fully  developed.  He  considers  that  the  meteors,  which 
are  to  furnish  stores  of  energy  for  our  future  sunlight,  lie 
principally  within  the  earth's  orbit,  and  that  we  see  them 
there,  as  the  Zodiacal  Liglit, 'an  illuminated  shower,  or 
rather  tornado  of  stones.' 

Sir  William  Thomson  adduces  the  following  forcible 
considerations  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  chemical  com- 
bination to  produce  the  sun's  heat.  *  Let  us  consider,'  he 
says,  'how  much  chemical  action  would  be  required  to 

produce    the    same   effects Taking    the    former 

estimate,  2,781  thermal  units  Centigrade  (each  1,390  foot 
pounds)  or  3,869,000  foot  pounds,  which  is  equivalent 
to  7,000  horse-power,  as  the  rate  per  second  of  emission 
of  energy  from  every  square  foot  of  the  sun's  stirface,  we 
find  that  more  than  0-42  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  second, 
1,500  lbs.  per  hour,  would  be  required  to  produce  heat  at 
the  same  rate.  Now  if  all  the  fires  of  the  whole  Baltic 
fleet  (this  was  written  in  1854)  were  heaped  up  and  kept 
in  fidl  combustion  over  one  or  two  square  yards  of  siu'face, 
and  if  the  furnace  of  a  globe  all  round  had  every  square 
yard  so  occupied,  where  could  a  sufficient  supply  of  air 
come  from  to  sustain  the  combustion  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
condition  we  must  suppose  the  sun  to  be  in,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration.  ...  If  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  were  gaseous,  they  would,  in  rising, 
check  the  necessary   supplies  of  fresh  air:  if  they  werej 
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Bolidand  liquid  (as  they  miglit  be  if  the  fuel  were  metallic) 
they  would  interfere  with  the  supply  of  elementB  from 
below.  In  either,  or  in  both  ways,  the  fire  would  be 
choked,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  such 
fire  could  keep  alight  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  by 
any  conceivable  adaptation  of  air  and  fuel.  If  the  sun  Ihj  a 
burning  m:iss  it  must  be  more  analogous  to  burning  gun- 
powder than  to  a  fire  burning  in  air  ;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable tliat  a  solid  mas?,  containing  within  itself  all  the 
elements  required  for  combustion,  provided  the  products 
of  combustion  are  permanently  gaseous,  could  burn  off  at 
its  surface  all  round,  and  actually  emit  heat  aa  copiously 
as  the  sun.  Thus,  an  enormous  globe  of  gun-cotton 
might,  if  at  first  cold,  and  once  set  on  fire  round  its  surface, 
get  to  a  permanent  rate  of  burning,  in  which  any  internal 
part  would  Ijeconie  heated  sufficiently  to  ignite,  only  when 
nearly  approached  by  the  burning  surface.  It  is  highly 
probable  indeed  that  such  a  body  might  for  a  time  be  aa 
large  as  the  sim  and  give  out  limiinous  heat  as  copiously, 
to  be  freely  radiated  into  space,  without  suffering  more 
absorption  from  its  atmosphere  of  transparent  gaseous 
products  than  the  light  of  the  sun  actually  does  ex- 
perience from  the  dense  atmosphere  through  which  it 
passes.  Let  us  therefore  consider  at  what  rate  such  a 
body,  giving  out  heat  so  copiously,  would  bum  away ; 
the  heat  of  combustion  would  probably  not  be  so  much 
as  4,000  thermal  units  per  pound  of  matter  burned, 
the  greatest  thermal  equivalent  of  chemical  action  yet 
ascertained  falling  considerably  short  of  this.  But  2,781 
thermal  imits  (as  found  above)  are  emitted  per  second 
from  each  square  foot  of  the  sun ;  hence  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  about  0*7  of  a  poimd  of  matter  per  square  foot 

per   second or  a    layer  half  a  foot  thick  in  a 

minute,  or  55  miles  thick  in  a  year.  At  the  same  rate 
continued,  a  mass  as  large  as  the  sun  is  at  present  would 
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bum  away  in  8,000  years.  If  the  sun  has  been  burning  at 
that  rate  in  piist  time,  be  must  have  been  of  double 
diameter,  of  quadniple  heating  power,  and  of  eigbt-fold 
mass  only  8,000  years  ago.  We  may  therefore  quite  safely 
conclude  that  the  sun  does  not  get  its  heat  by  chemical 
action.  .  .  .  and  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  meteoric 
theory  for  fuel.' 

The  eminent  physicist  I  have  just  quoted  showed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  conclusion  of  physical  astro- 
nomy is  against  the  idea  of  the  meteoric  matter  being 
extra-planetary.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  meteors 
which  supply  the  sun  with  heat,  had  existed  long  pre- 
viously within  the  earth's  orbit.  But  the  researches  of  Le 
Verrier  on  the  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury,  though  they 
indicate  the  existence  of  such  circulating  matter  round  the 
sun,  show  it.  to  be  small  in  quantity.  Hence  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  1862,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  any 
appreciable  portion  of  the  strn's  heat  be  due  to  the  present 
raining  down  of  meteoric  matter,  the  matter  must  circulate 
round  the  sun  close  to  his  surface.  But  if  such  matter 
existed,  it  is  diflBcalt  to  imagine  how  bodies  so  attenuated 
as  comets  could  escape  from  the  sim  without  any  sensible 
loss  of  energy  after  having  passed  at  a  distance  from  bis 
surface  less  than  one-eighth  of  his  radiu?.  Sir  William 
Thomson  therefore  concludes,  that  though  the  sun  was 
formed  by  the  collision  of  smaller  masses,  this  collision 
being  demonstrably  able  to  supply  us  with  twenty  million 
years  of  solar  heat  at  the  present  rate  of  emission,  the 
sun's  expenditure,  though  originated,  is  not  maintained 
by  mechanical  impact ;  the  low  rate  of  cooling  and  the 
consequent  constancy  of  the  emission  being  now  con- 
sidered by  him  as  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  high  specific 
heat  of  the  matter  of  the  sun. 


From  the  first  memoir  of  Sir  William  Thomson  (1854) 
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I  extract  the  following  interesting  data,  showiDg  the  amount 
of  heat  equivalent  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  the  orbital 
revolutions  of  the  planeti:,  or  tlie  amounte  of  heat  which 
would  be  generated  if  a  brake  were  applied  at  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  so  as  to  stop  the  motion  of  rotation,  and  if  the 
planets  were  stopped  in  their  orbit8  ;  nlso  the  heat  obtain- 
able from  gravitation,  or  that  which  would  be  developed 
by  each  of  the  planets  falling  into  the  sim.  Tiie  quantity 
of  heat  is  expressed  by  the  time  during  which  it  would 
cover  the  solar  emission. 
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Thus,  if  the  planet  Mercury,  urged  by  gravitation  from 
its  present  distance,  were  to  strike  the  sun,  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated  would  cover  the  solar  eniission  for  nearly 
seven  years ;  while  the  shock  of  Jupiter  would  cover  the 
loss  of  .')2,240  years.  Oiu*  earth  would  furnish  a  supply  for 
95  years.  The  heat  of  revolution  of  the  sim  and  planets, 
taken  together,  would  cover  the  solar  emission  for  134 
years;  while  the  total  heat  of  gravitation  (that  produced 
by  the  planets  falling  into  the  aim)  would  cover  the 
emission  for  45,589  years. 


Helmholtz,  the  eminent  German  physiologist,  physicist, 
and  mathematician,  takes  a  somewhat  diflerent  view  of 
the  origin  and  maintenance  of  solar  light  and  heat.  lie 
starts  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  and  assum- 
ing the  nebulous  matter,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been 
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of  extreme  tenuity,  he  detennines  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  its  condensation  to  the  present  solar  systenuJ 
Supposing  the  specific  heat  of  the  condensing  mass  to  }« 
the  same  as  that  of  water,  then  the  heat  of  condensation 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  28,O(K),0Ofl^J 
Centigrade.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  heat  wa» ' 
wasted,  ages  ago,  in  space.  The  most  intense  terrestrial 
combustion  that  we  can  command  is  that  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  pure  oiyhydrogcn 
flame  is  8061°  C.  The  temperature  of  a  hydrogen  flame 
burning  in  air,  is  3259°  C. ;  while  that  of  the  lime  light, 
wliiuli  shines  with  such  sunlike  brilliancy,  is  estimated  at 
2000°  C.  WTiat  conception,  then,  can  we  form  of  a 
temperatiuij  more  than  thirteen  thousand  times  that  of 
the  Drummond  light?  If  our  system  were  compotied  of 
pure  coal,  and  burnt  up,  the  heat  produced  by  its  com- 
bustion would  only  amount  to  tjVo^  °^  '^^^  generated 
by  the  condensation  of  the  nebulous  matter,  to  form  out 
Bolar  system.  Helmholtz  supposes  this  condensation  to 
continue;  that  a  virtual  falling  down  of  the  superficial 
portions  of  the  sun  towarils  the  centre  still  takes  place,  a 
continual  development  nf  heat  being  the  residU  However 
this  may  be,  he  shows  by  calculation  that  the  shrinking 
of  the  sun's  diameter  by  ,  a^ou^^  ^^  ^^  present  length, 
would  generate  an  amount  of  heat  competent  to  cover  the 
solar  emission  for  2000  years ;  while  the  condensation 
of  the  sun  from  its  present  mean  density  to  that  of  the 
earth,  would  have  its  equivalent  in  an  amount  of  heat  com- 
petent to  cover  the  present  solar  emission  for  17,000,000 
years. 

'  But,'  continues  Hclmholt2,  '  though  the  store  of 
our  planetary  system  is  so  immense  that  it  has  not  been 
sensibly  diminished  by  the  incessant  emission  which  has 
gone  on  during  the  period  of  man's  history,  and  though 
the  time  which  must  elapse  before  a  sensible  change  in 
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Ihe  condition  of  our  planetary  system  can  occur  is  totally 
beyond  our  comprehinsion,  the  inexorable  Laws  of  me- 
chanics show  that  this  store,  which  can  only  sufler  loss, 
and  not  gain,  must  finally  be  exhausted.  Shall  we  terrify 
ourselves  by  this  thought?  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
measuring  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  and  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  it,  by  the  duration  and  the  profit  which  it 
promises  to  our  own  race;  but  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  shows  the  insignificance  of  the  interval  diu-ing  which 
man  has  had  bis  dwelling  here.  WTiat  the  museums  of 
Europe  show  us  of  the  remains  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  we 
gaze  upon  with  silent  wonder,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  carry  back  our  thought.a  to  a  period  so  remote.  Still, 
the  human  race  must  have  existed  and  multiplied  fur 
ages  before  the  Pyramids  could  have  been  erected.  We 
estimate  the  duration  of  human  history  at  6,000  years ; 
but,  vast  as  this  time  may  appear  to  us,  what  is  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  period  during  which  the  earth  bore 
successive  series  of  rank  plants  and  mighty  animals,  but 
no  men  ?  Periods  during  winch,  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood (Konigsberg),  the  amber-tree  bloomed,  and  dropped 
its  costly  gum  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sea ;  when  in  Europe 
and  North  America  groves  of  tropic.il  palms  flourished, 
in  which  gigantic  lizards,  and,  after  them,  elephants, 
wiiose  mighty  remains  are  still  buried  in  the  earth,  found 
a  home.  Different  geologists,  proceeding  from  different 
premisses,  have  sought  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  above 
period,  and  they  set  it  down  from  one  to  nine  millions 
of  years.  The  time  during  which  the  earth  had  gene- 
rated organic  beings  is  again  small,  compjired  with  the 
ages  during  which  the  world  was  a  mass  of  molten  rocks. 
The  experiments  of  Bischof  upon  basalt  show  that  our 
globe  would  require  350  millions  of  years  to  cool  down 
from  2000°  to  200°  Centigrade.  And  with  regard  to  the 
period  during  which  the  tirst  nebulous  masses  condensed. 
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tx)  fofin  our  planetary  system,  conjecture  must  entirely 
cease.  The  history  of  man,  therefore,  is  but  a  minute 
rip(ile  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time.  For  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  during  which  lie  has  already  occupied 
this  world,  the  existence  of  a  state  of  inorganic  nature, 
favourable  to  man's  continuance  here,  seems  to  lie  secured, 
BO  that  for  ourselves,  and  for  long  generations  after  us,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  same  forces  of  air  and 
water,  and  of  the  volcanic  interior,  which  produced  former 
gi-ologic  revolutions  burying  one  series  of  living  forms 
adcr  another,  still  act  upon  the  earth's  crust.  Th«j, 
rather  than  those  distant  cosmical  changes  of  which  we  | 
have  spoken,  will  put  an  end  to  the  human  race ;  and, ' 
perhaps,  compel  us  tx)  make  way  for  new  and  more  com- 
plete forms  of  life,  as  the  lizard  and  the  mammoth  hxve 
given  way  to  us  and  our  contemporaries.' ' 


Seven-and-forty  years  ago,  the  following  remarkable 
passage,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  was  written  by  Sir 
John  Herschel.'  *  The  sun's  rays  are  the  idtimate  source 
of  almost  every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  earth.  By  its  heat  are  produced  all  winds,  and 
those  disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  lightning, 
and  probably  also  to  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  Aurora. 
By  thoir  vivifying  action  vegetables  are  enabled  to  draw 
support  from  inorganic  matter,  and  become  in  their  turn 
the  support  of  animiils  and  man,  and  the  source  of  thow 
great  deposits  of  dyniimical  efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for 
human  use  in  our  coal  strai  a.  By  them  the  waters  of  the 
sea  arc  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through  the  air,  and 
irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By  them 
are  prwluced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium 
of  the  elements  of  nature,  which  by  a  series  of  compositions 
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and  decompositions  give  rise  to  new  products  and  originate 
a  transfer  of  materials.  Even  the  slow  degradation  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geolo- 
gical change  consists,  is  almost  entirely  due,  on  tho  one 
band,  to  tl)e  ahrasion  of  wind  or  rain  and  the  alternation 
of  heat  and  frost ;  on  tho  other,  to  the  continual  beating 
of  sea  waves  agitated  by  winds,  the  restdts  of  solar  radia- 
tion. Tidal  action  (itself  partly  due  to  the  sun's  agency) 
exercises  here  a  comparatively  slight  influence.  The  effect 
of  oceanic  currents  (mainly  originating  in  that  influence), 
though  sliglit  in  abrasion,  is  powerful  in  diftusing  and 
transporting  the  matter  abraded ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  immense  transfer  of  matter  so  produced,  the  increase 
of  pressure  over  large  spaces  in  the  l^d  of  the  ocean,  and 
diminution  over  corresponding  portions  of  the  land,  we 
are  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  elastic  force  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  thus  repressed  on  the  one  hand  and  released 
on  the  other,  may  break  forth  in  points  whore  the  resist- 
ance is  barely  adequate  to  their  retention,  and  thus  bring 
the  phenomena  of  even  volcanic  activity  under  the  general 
law  of  solar  influence.' 

Tlus  fine  passage  requires  but  the  breath  of  recent 
investigation  to  convert  it  into  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  as  applied  to  both  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world.  Late  discoveries  have  taught  us 
that  winds  and  rivers  have  their  definite  thermal  valuer, 
and  that,  in  order  to  produce  their  motion,  an  eqiuvalont 
amount  of  solar  heat  has  been  consumed.  While  they 
exist  as  winds  and  rivers',  the  heat  espended  in  producing 
them  hiia  ceased  to  exist,  l)eing  converted  into  mechanical 
motion ;  but  when  that  motion  is  arrested,  the  heat  which 
produced  it  is  restored.  A  river,  in  descending  fi-om  an 
elevation  of  7,720  fe<^t,  generates  an  amount  of  heat  com- 
petent to  augment  its  own  temperature  10°  Fahr.,  and 
this  amount  of  heat  was  abstracted  from  the  sun,  in  order 
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to  lift  the  matter  of  the  river  to  the  elevation  from  which 
it  falls.  As  long  as  the  river  continues  on  the  heights, 
whether  in  the  solid  form  as  a  glacier,  or  in  the  liquid 
form  as  a  lake,  the  heat  expended  by  the  sun  in  lifting  it 
has  disappeared  from  the  universe.  It  has  been  consumed 
in  the  act  of  lifting.  But  at  the  moment  that  the  river 
starts  upon  its  downward  course,  and  encounters  the  re- 
sistance of  its  bed,  the  heat  expended  in  its  elevation 
begins  to  be  restored.  The  mental  eye,  indeed,  can  follow 
the  emission  from  its  source  ;  through  the  ether  as  vibra- 
tory motion  ;  to  the  ocean,  where  it  ceases  to  be  vibration, 
and  assumes  the  potential  form,  among  the  molecules  of 
aqueous  vapour;  to  the  mountain-top,  where  the  beat 
absorbed  in  vaporisation  is  given  out  in  condensation, 
while  that  expended  by  the  sun  in  lifting  the  water  to 
that  elevation  is  stiU  unrestored.  This  we  find  paid  back 
to  the  last  unit — by  the  friction  along  the  river's  botl ;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cascades  where  the  plunge  of  the  torrent 
is  suddenly  arrested ;  in  the  warmth  of  the  machinery 
turned  by  the  river;  in  the  spark  from  the  millstone; 
beneath  the  crusher  of  the  miner ;  in  the  Alpine  saw-mill ; 
in  the  milk-chiuTi  of  the  chalet ;  in  the  supports  of  tlie 
oradle  in  which  the  mountaineer,  by  water  power,  rocks 
his  baby  to  sleep.  All  the  forms  of  mechanical  motion 
here  indicated  are  simply  the  parcelling  out  of  an  amount 
of  calorific  motion,  derive<l  originally  from  the  sim  ;  and 
wherever  the  mechanical  motion  is  destroyed, or  diminished, 
it  is  the  sun's  heat  which  is  restored. 


ENEItniKtj  OF   rLANTS   AND   ANIUAI& 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  sensible  motions  and 
energies  which  the  sun  produces  and  confers ;  but  there 
are  other  motions  and  energies,  whose  relations  are  not  so 
obvious.  Trees  and  vegetables  grow  upon  the  earth,  and 
when  burned  they  give  rise  to  heat,  from  which  immense 
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quantities  of  mechanical  energy  are  derived.  What  is  the 
source  of  this  energy  ?  Let  me  try  to  put  the  answer  into 
plain  words.  You  see  this  iron  rust,  produced  by  the 
falling  together  of  the  atoms  of  iron  and  oxygen ;  you 
cannot  see  this  transparent  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  atoms 
thus  united  resemble  a  weight  resting  on  the  earth  ;  their 
mutual  attraction  is  satisfied.  But  as  I  can  wind  up  the 
weight,  and  prepare  it  for  another  fall;  even  so  these 
atoms  can  be  wound  up,  separated  from  each  other,  and 
thus  enabled  to  repeat  the  process  of  combination. 

In  the  building  of  plants,  carbonic  acid  is  the  material 
from  which  the  carbon  of  the  plant  is  derived,  while  water 
is  the  substance  from  which  it  obtains  its  hydrogen.  The 
solar  rays  wind  up  the  weight.  They  sever  the  united 
atoms,  setting  the  oxygen  free,  and  allowing  the  carbon 
and  the  hydrogen  to  aggregate  iu  woody  fibre.  If  the 
sun's  rays  fall  upon  a  surface  of  sand,  the  sand  is  heated, 
and  finally  radiates  away  as  much  heat  as  it  receives;  let 
the  same  rays  fall  upon  a  forest ;  then  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  back  is  less  than  that  received,  for  a  portion  of 
the  sunlight  is  invested  in  the  building  of  the  trees.  We 
have  alreadj'  seen  how  heat  is  consumed  in  forcing  asunder 
the  atoms  of  bodies ;  and  how  it  reappears,  when  the 
attraction  of  the  separated  atoms  comes  again  into  play.' 
The  precise  considerations  which  we  then  applied  to  heat, 
we  have  now  to  apply  to  light,  for  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  solar  light  that  the  chemical  decomposition  takes 
place.  Without  the  sun,  the  reduction  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  cannot  be  effected ;  and,  in  tliis  act,  an 
amount  of  solar  energy  is  consumed,  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  molecular  work  done. 

Combustion  is  the  reversal  of  this  process  of  reduction, 
and  all  the  energy  invested  in  a  plant  reappears  as  heat, 
'  Lectnn  V. 
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when  the  plant  ia  burned.  I  ignite  thia  bit  of  cotton, 
it  bursts  into  flame;  the  oxygen  again  unites  with  itd 
carbon,  and  an  amount  uf  heat  is  given  out,  equal  to  that 
originally  sacrificed  by  the  sun  to  form  the  bit  of  cottijn. 
So  also  as  regards  the  '  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency ' 
laid  up  in  our  coal  btrata;  tliey  are  simply  the  sun's  rays 
in  a  potential  form.  We  dig  from  our  pits,  annually, 
more  than  a  hundred  million  tons  of  coal,  the  meclianical 
equivalent  of  which  is  of  almost  fabulouij  vustness.  The 
combustion  of  a  single  pound  of  coal,  in  one  minute,  is 
equal  to  the  work  of  three  hundred  horses  for  tlie  same 
time.  It  would  require  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millioDS 
of  horses,  working  diiy  and  night  with  unimpaired  strength 
for  a  year,  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to 
the  energy  which  the  sun  of  the  Carboniferous  cjKich  in- 
vested in  one  year's  produce  of  our  coalpits. 

The  fartlier  we  pursue  this  subject,  the  more  its  interest 
and  its  wonder  grow  upon  us.  You  have  learned  how  s 
8im  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  exercise  of  gravitating 
force ;  that  by  the  collision  of  cold  dark  planetary  masses 
the  light  and  heat  of  our  central  orb,  and  also  of  the  fixed 
stars,  may  be  obtained.  But  here  we  find  the  physical 
powLTS,  derived  or  derivable  from  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  dead  matter,  introducing  tliemselves  at  the  rery 
root  of  the  question  of  vitnlity.  We  find  in  solar  light 
and  heat  the  very  mainspring  of  vegetable  life. 

Nor  can  we  halt  at  the  vegetable  world,  for  it,  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  is  the  source  of  all  animal  life. 
Some  animals  feed  directly  on  plants,  others  feed  npon 
their  herbivorous  fellow-creatures;  but  all,  in  the  long 
nm,  derive  life  and  energy  from  the  vegetable  world ;  all, 
therefore,  as  Helmholtz  lias  remarked,  m.iy  trace  thvlt 
lineage  to  the  sun.  In  the  animal  body  the  carlxm  and 
hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  are  again  brought  near  the 
oxygen  from  which  they  had  been  divorced,  and  which  ii 
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now  supplied  by  the  lungs.  Reunion  takes  place,  and  ani- 
mal heat  is  the  result.  Save  as  regards  intensity,  there 
is  no  diflference  between  the  combustion  that  thus  goes  on 
within  us,  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fire.  The  products  of 
combustion  are  in  both  cases  the  same,  namely,  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Looking  then  at  the  physics  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  see  that  the  formation  of  a  vegetable  is  a  process 
of  winding  up,  while  the  formation  of  an  animal  is  a  pro- 
cess of  running  down.  This  is  the  rhythm  of  Nature  as 
applied  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

But  is  there  nothing  in  the  human  body  to  liberate  it 
from  that  cluiin  of  necessity  wliich  the  law  of  conservation 
coils  around  inorganic  nature  ?  Ijook  at  two  men  upon  a 
mountain  side,  with  apparently  equal  physical  strength ; 
the  one  will  sink  and  fail,  while  the  other  scales  the 
summit.  Has  not  volition,  in  this  case, a  creative  power? 
Physically  considered,  the  law  that  rules  the  operations  of 
a  steam-engine  rules  tlie  operations  of  the  climber.  For 
every  pound  raised  by  the  former,  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  its  heat  disappears ;  and  for  every  step  the  climber 
ascends,  an  amount  of  heat,  equivalent  jointly  to  his  own 
weight  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised,  is  lost  to  his 
body.  The  strong  will  can  draw  largely  »ipon  the  physical 
energy  furnished  by  the  food ;  but  it  can  create  nothing. 
The  function  of  the  will  is  to  apply  and  direct,  not  to 
create.' 

I  have  just  said  that,  as  a  climber  ascends  a  mountain, 
heat  disappears  from  his  body ;  the  same  statement  applies 
to  animals  performing  work.  It  would  appear  to  follow 
from  tliis,  that  the  body  ought  to  grow  colder,  in  the  act 
of  climV)ing  or  of  working,  whereas  universal  exj)erience 
proves  it  to  grow  warmer.  The  solution  of  this  seeming 
contradiction  is  found  in  the  fact,  tliat  when  the  muscles 

Sao  '  Hosculiir  Hnil  in  rulnlion  to  Work,'  p.  83. 
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are  exerted,  augmented  respiration,  and  increased  chemical 
action,  set  in.  The  fan  which  urges  oxygen  into  the  fire 
within  is  more  briskly  moved ;  and  thua,  though  beat 
actually  disappears  as  we  climb,  the  loss  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  chemical  proce 

By  means  of  a  modification  of  the  thermo-electric' 
pile,  Becquerel  and  Breschet  proved  heat  to  be  developed 
in  a  muscle  when  it  contracts.  Billroth  and  Fick  have 
also  fouud  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  die  of  tetanus, 
tiiu  temperature  of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  nearly 
eleven  degrees  Falireuheit  in  excess  of  the  normal  tem- 
perature, llelmholtz  has  shown  that  the  muscles  of  dead 
frogs,  in  contracting,  produce  heat;  and  an  extremely 
important  result  as  regards  the  inOuence  of  contraction 
has  been  obtained  by  Ludwig  and  his  pupils.  Arteri 
blood,  you  know,  is  charged  with  oxygen  :  wlien  this  blood 
pahses  through  a  muscle  in  an  ordinary  uncontracted  state, 
it  is  changed  into  venous  blood  which  still  retains  about 
7  J  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  But  if  the  arterial  blootl  pass 
through  a  contracted  muscle,  it  is  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  its  oxygen,  the  quantity  remaining  amounting,  in  some 
cases,  to  only  1  ,'„  per  tent.  Another  result  of  the  aug- 
mented combustion  within  the  muscles  when  in  a  state 
of  activity,  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Edward  Smith  haa  shown, 
that  the  quantity  of  this  gas  expired  during  periods  ol 
great  exertion  may  be  live  times  that  expired  in  a  state  of 
repose. 

Tlie  grand  point  permanent  throughout  all  these  con- 
siderations is,  that  nothing  new  is  created  in  physical 
lutture.  We  can  make  no  movement  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  contemponuieous  extinction  of  some 
other  movement.  And  how  complicated  soever  the  mo- 
tions of  animals  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  chan, 
which  the   molecules   of   our    food    undergo    within    on' 
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oodies,  the  whole  energy  of  animal  life  consists  in  the 

fulling  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  hytlrogen  and  nitro- 
gen from  the  high  level  which  they  occupy  in  the  food, 
to  the  low  level  which  they  occupy  when  they  quit  the 
body.  But  what  has  enabled  tlie  carbon  and  the  hydro- 
gen to  fall  ?  What  first  raised  them  to  the  level  which 
rendered  the  fall  possible?  We  have  already  learned  that 
it  is  the  sun.  Not  only  is  the  sun  chilled,  that  we  may 
have  our  external  fires,  but  he  is  likewise  chilled  that 
we  may  have  onr  internal  warmth  and  our  powers  of 
locomotion. 

I  The  subject  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  is  so  sure 
to  tinge  the  whole  future  course  of  philnsophio  thought, 
that  I  will  dwt'll  upon  it  a  little  longer,  and  endeavoiu-,  by 
reference  to  analogical  processes,  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  part  played  by  the  sun  in  vital  actions.  We  can  raise 
wat<?r  by  mechanical  action  to  a  high  level ;  and  that  water, 
in  descending  by  its  own  gravity,  may  be  made  to  assume 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  to  perform  various  kinds  of 
mechanical  work.  It  may  be  made  to  fall  in  cascades,  ri.xe 
in  fountains,  twirl  in  eddies,  or  flow  along  a  unifonn 
bed.  It  may,  moreover,  l>e  employed  to  turn  wheels,  lift 
hammers,  grind  com,  or  drive  piles.  But  all  the  energy 
exhibited  by  the  water  diu-ing  its  descent  is  merely  the 
rcelling  out  and  distribution  of  the  original  energy 
which  raised  it  up  on  high.  In  this  precise  sense  is  the 
energy  of  man  and  animals  tlie  parcelling  out  and  dis- 
tribution of  an  energy  originally  exerted  by  the  sun. 

But  the  question  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  water 
which  we  used  in  oiu"  first  illustration  produces  all  the 
motion  displayed  in  its  descent,  but  the  form  of  the  motion 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  machinery  interposed  in 
e  path  of  the  water.  Thus  also  the  primary  action  of  the 
n's  rays  is  qualified  by  the  atoms  and  molecules  among 
'hich  their  power  is  distributed.  Molecular  forces  deter- 
24 
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mine  the  form  which  the  solar  energy  will  assume.  la 
the  one  ease  this  energy  is  so  conditioned  by  its  atomic 
imichinery  as  to  result  in  the  formution  of  a  cabbage ;  in 
another  case  it  results  in  the  formation  of  an  oak.  So 
also  as  regards  the  reunion  of  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen 
in  the  animal — the  form  of  their  reunion  is  determined 
by  the  moleculai  machinery  through  which  the  combining 
energy  acts.  In  one  case  the  germ  determines  the  for- 
mation of  a  man,  in  another  the  formation  of  a  frog.  .\'l 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  tends  to  show  that  it 
is  the  directing  and  compounding,  in  the  organic  world, 
of  forces  belonging  e<iually  to  the  inorganic,  that  con- 
stitute the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  vitality. 

In  discussing  the  material  combinations  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  the  human  organism,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  taking  side  glances  at  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness and  thought.  Science  has  asked  daring  ques- 
tion!<,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  ask  such.  Problems 
will  assuredly  present  themselves  to  men  of  a  future  age, 
which,  if  enunciated  now,  would  appear  to  most  people  as 
the  direct  offspring  of  insanity.  Still,  though  the  progress 
and  development  of  science  may  seem  to  be  unlimite<l, 
there  is  a  region  beyond  her  reacli — a  line  with  which  she 
does  not  even  tend  to  inosculate.  Given  the  massts  and 
distances  of  the  planets,  we  can  infer  the  perturbations 
consequent  on  their  mutual  attractions.  Given  the 
nature  of  a  disturbance  in  water,  air,  or  ether,  we  can 
infer  from  the  properties  of  the  medium  how  it^  particles 
will  be  affected.  In  all  this  we  de.il  with  physical  law*, 
and  the  mind  runs  freely  along  the  line  which  connecta 
the  phenomena,  from  beginning  to  end.  But  when  we 
endeavour  to  pass,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the  region  of 
physics  to  that  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem  not  only 
beyoud  our  present  powers,  but  transcending  any  conceiv- 
able expansion  of  the  powers  we  now  possess.     Vi'e  may 
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think  over  the  subject  again  and  again,  Lut  it  eludes  all 
intellectual  presentation.  The  origin  of  the  material 
universe  is  equally  inscrutable.  Thus,  having  exhausted 
science,  and  reached  its  very  rim,  the  real  mystery  of 
existence  still  looms  around  us.  And  thus  it  will  ever 
loom — ever  beyond  the  bourne  of  man's  intellect — giving 
the  poeta  of  successive  ages  just  occasion  to  declare  that 

Wc  aro  Buch  Btuff 
Aa  dreams  ars  mnds  of.  nnd  oar  little  life 
la  rouniinl  by  u  aleep. 

Still,  presented  rightly  to  the  mind,  the  discoveries 
and  generalisations  of  modern  science  constitute  a  poem 
more  sublime  than  has  ever  yet  addressed  the  human 
imagination.  The  natural  philosoplier  of  to-day  may 
dwell  amid  conceptions  which  beggar  those  of  Milton. 
Look  at  the  integrated  energies  of  our  world, — the  stored 
power  of  our  coal-fields  ;  our  winds  and  rivers ;  our 
fleets,  armies,  and  gims.  What  are  they?  They  are 
all  generated  by  a  portion  of  the  aim's  energy,  which 
does  not  amount  to  ^iobuoooVu  '^^  *''^  whole.  This  is 
the  entire  fraction  of  the  sun's  force  intercepted  by  the 
earth,  and  we  convert  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  fraction 
into  mechanical  energy.  Multiplying  all  our  powers  by 
millions  of  miUions,  we  do  not  reach  the  sun's  expenditure. 
And  still,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  drain,  in  the  lapse 
of  human  history  we  are  unable  to  detect  a  diminution  of 
his  store.  Pleasured  by  otir  largest  terrestrial  standards, 
such  a  reservoir  of  power  is  intinite ;  but  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  rise  above  these  standards,  and  to  regard  the  sun 
himbelf  as  a  speck  in  infinite  extension — a  mere  drop  in 
the  universal  sea.  We  analyse  the  space  in  which  he  is 
immersed,  and  which  is  the  vehicle  of  lus  power.  We  pass 
to  other  systems  and  other  suns, each  pouring  forth  energy 
like  our  own,  but  still  without  infringement  of  the  law, 
which  reveals  immutability  in  the  midst  of  change,  which 
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recog;niBe8  inoeaaant  transferenoe  or  conversion,  but  neither 
final  gain  nor  loss.  The  energy  of  Natore  is  a  constant 
ciuantity,  and  the  utmost  man  can  do  in  the  piirsoit  of 
physical  truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge, 
is  to  shift  the  constituents  of  the  nerer-Taiying  total, 
sacrificing  one  if  he  woidd  produce  another.  The  law  of 
conservation  rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and  annihila- 
tion. Waves  may  change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves 
— magnitude  may  be  substituted  for  number,  and  nnmber 
for  magnitude — asteroids  may  aggregate  to  suns,  suns 
may  invest  their  energy  in  fiorse  and  faunae,  and  flone  and 
faunjB  may  melt  in  air — the  flui  of  power  is  eternally  the 
same.  It  rolls  in  music  through  the  ages,  while  the 
manifestations  of  physical  life,  as  well  as  the  display  of 
physical  phenomena,  are  bat  tbd  modulations  of  its 
rhvtbm. 
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LECTtJBE   XVIII. 

THX   LABOUnS   OF  UATEIt. 

OUR  fifth  lecture  brought  ua  face  to  faco  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scientific  figures  of  this  age,  whose 
labours  were  still  further  referred  to  in  our  last  lecture. 
Dr.  Julius  Kobert  Mayer  died  in  1878,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  he  accomplislied,  and  of  the  circimistances  of 
its  accomplishment,  will  give  you  a  more  or  less  coherent 
image  of  the  man,  and  constitute  a  kind  of  tribute  to  bis 
memory.  His  youth  was  in  great  part  spent  in  a  seminary 
in  Schonthal,  near  Heilbroun,  tlie  desire  to  be  near  a 
comrade  causing  him  to  choose  a  school  which  had  little 
to  do  with  science,  and  much  with  theology.  He  after- 
wards studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Tiibingen, 
from  which  he  wan  rusticated  for  au  offence  so  small  and 
venial  as  to  make  clear  the  intolerable  pettiness  of 
German  officialism  at  (hat  time.  In  scientific  matters 
his  youth  was  marked  liy  originality  and  penetration, 
while  the  ancient  classics  were  studied  through  necessity, 
and  not  through  love.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  post 
of  physician,  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound  for  Batavia,  with 
a  captain  and  crew  of  twenty-eight,  persons.  After  the 
voyage  the  crew  were  attacked  with  an  acute  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  lungs,  for  which  copious  bleeding  was 
resorted  to.  The  blood  drawn  was  of  so  bright  a  red  as 
to  BOggest  in  the  first  instance  to  Mayer  that  he  had 
struck  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.  This  set  him  pon- 
dering on  the  relationship  of  external  temperature  to  the 
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proceaace  of  oxidation  going  on  in  the  hnmaa  body ;  and 
bis  explanation  of  tbe  observed  eSect  was  that  in  a  hot 
climate  less  fuel  was  consumed,  and  therefore  less  alter-J 
alien  of  the  blood  occurred,  in  keeping  up  the  tcmpemfure 
of  the  body,  than  in  a  cold  one.     He  was  thus  brought 
to  reflect  on  the  whole  pliysiological  theory  of  respiration, 
which  he  pondered  until  he  had  extracted  from  it  meanings 
^  altogether  new.     ]»Iayer  saw  that,  inasmuch  as  tbe 
quantity  of  fuel  produced,  under  all  circumstances,  by  its 
perfect  combustion,  the  same  amount  of  heat,  then  if  by 
friction,  or  other  mechanical  action,  heat  be  produced  by 
the  living  body  outside  of  itself,  this  heat  must  be  derived 
from  an  inner  combustion  producing  no  heat.     Unless  i^i 
perpetual  motion  be  possible,  the  mechanical  heat,  he  : 
Boned,  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  organium,  the  internal 
and  external  heat  making  up  tbe  total  heat  of  oxidation. 
In   1841,  after  his  return  from  Batavia,  we  find  him 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  with 
his  friend  Riimelin,  now  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tiibingen.'     '  We  were  once  walking   along    the    public 
road,'  says  Herr  Kiimelin, '  when  the  diligence  with  four 
steaming  horses  passed   us.     ''  What,  in  your  opinion," 
afcked  Mayer,  "  is  the  physical  efifect  of  the  muscular  foae 
of  these  horses  ? "     I  replied  that  I  knew  of  no  other 
effect   than    the   weight   of  the    horses'    bodies,    of   the 
carriage  and  what  it  contained,  having  suffered  a  certain 
displacement  in  space,  which,  without  such  expenditure  of 
force,  would  not   have   occurred.      "  But,"   said    .Mayer, 
"  snppiise  them  to  pull  up  half-way  and  drive  back  to 
Heilbronn — what  is  then  the  physical  effect?"     I  rfplie<l 
that  two  diiiplticements  in  Fjwce  would  then  have  occiured, 
^hli  first  of  wliiclt  would  have  been  neutralised  by  the  second. 
Mayer  retorteil  that  he  could  not  call  this  a  physical  effect. 

*  The  author  of  ft  briaf  but  dMply  iiitomting  occonot  at  M*jru'«  Hflk 
pttbliahad  in  th«  '  Au^bnrger  Zcitung.' 
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It  is  quite  iDdifferent,  he  urged,  whether  the  passengers  be 
landed  at  Heilbronn  or  at  Oebringen  —whether  any  final 
displacement  occurs  or  not.  The  translation  of  the 
carriage  is  the  motive  and  incident  of  the  liorses'  work, 
but  not  its  physical  effect.  The  heating  of  the  horses, 
the  accelerated  inward  combustion,  the  frictional  heal 
of  the  sliding  wheels  wliich  had  left  their  marks  in  blue 
stripes  upon  the  road,  the  warmth  of  the  axles — these  are 
not  mere  accidents.  On  the  contrary,  the  motion  of  the 
horses  and  their  mechanical  work  are  transformed  into 
these  phenomena  of  heat' — transformed,  moreover,  in  a 
constant  quantitative  ratio,  the  discovery  and  form uhit ion 
of  which  Mayer  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  nf 
the  problem  he  had  set  before  him.     Of  the  correctness 

I  of  the  principle  he  had  not  at  that  time  the  slightest 
doubt.'  Soon  aften^ardi-,  'certainly,'  adds  Heir  Rijmelin, 
'in  1841,'  he  wrote  his  first  brief  paper  entitled  '  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  die  Krafte  der  iml)clebten  Natiu-,'  which, 
being  on  a  physical  subject,  he  se-nt  to  Poggendorff's  An- 
nalen.  But  Poggendorff  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  it  was  accordingly  sent  to  Giesscn,  where  Liebig, 
to  Mayer's  inexpressible  gratification,  gave  it  a  place  in 

Ibis  Annalen  ejirly  in  1842. 

From  the  outset  Mayer  laid  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
phenomena  of  vital  dynamics,  the  main  effort  of  his  life 
being  directed  to  bringing  them  imder  the  yoke  of  physi- 
cal investigation.     A  physical  basis  was  his  primary  need  ; 

(and  his  first  paper  was  theiefore  devoted  to  inorganic 
nature,  yis  second  and  more  mature  paper  on  Org-anic 
Alotion,  published  in  1845,  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  ho  deals  witli  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  in  the  second  applies 
it  to  vital  phenomena.     At  the  outset  of  tbe  paper  he  an- 


'  Mnycr'a  striking  figure,  refcm<d  to  at  page  9 ;  wbereia  bn  cuniporiw  thu 
eonaaniplion  and  reproduction  of  hi\at  by  a  railway  train,  to  a  prunsji  of  dig- 
tillatiou.  most  haro  occarred  to  Lim  abont  thin  lime. 
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Dounces,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  1842,  the  coDverti- 
bility  and  qiiantitative  constancy  of  force  or  energy.  His 
tlcfinitionu  of  '  force '  were  expressly  extended  so  as  to 
include  what  we  now  call  potential  and  dynamic  energy, 
the  shifting  forms  of  which  constituted  his  theme. 
Chemistry,  he  says,  deals  with  the  qualitative  changes 
which  matter  undergoes  under  different  circumstano^, 
the  form  of  the  matter,  and  not  its  amount,  being  subject 
to  change.  What  chemistry  does  for  matter  physics  must 
do  for  force.  The  force  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  matter, 
and  the  function  of  physics  is  to  study  force  in  all  its 
forms,  and  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  its  metamorphoses. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  only  problem  with  which  natural 
philosophy  has  any  concern,  for  the  creation  or  aanihila- 
tion  of  force  is  not  only  unrealisable  bnt  unthinkable. 

For  thousands  of  years,  he  continues,  men  have  em- 
ployed the  powers  of  inorganic  nature  to  obtain  mechanical 
effects.  But  to  the  ancient  forces  of  moving  air  and  n( 
falling  water  a  new  force  has  been  added  in  modem  time* 
— the  force  of  heat.  This  also  may  be  converted  into 
mechanical  effect.  If  to  a  train  weigliing  100,000  Ibe.  a 
velocity  of  30  feet  a  second  is  to  be  imparted,  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  permitting  the  train  to  roll  down  an 
incline  until  the  required  velocity  has  been  attained. 
Trains,  however,  move  without  any  such  exercise  of  gra\i- 
tatiug  force,  and,  despite  the  friction  of  their  part«,  they 
are  kept  in  motion.  Let  this  friction  be  supposexl  equiva- 
lent to  a  rising  gradient  of  I  in  150,  then,  with  a  %'elocity 
of  30  feet  a  second,  the  weight  of  the  train  will  be  lifted 
720  feet  in  an  hour,  which  corresponds  to  the  work  of 
aliout  forty-five  horses.  This  large  quantity  of  work 
implies  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  amount  of  power,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  locomotive,  the  power  expended  is  keat. 

In  the  working  steam-engine  there  is  an  absolute  loaf 
of  heat.     The  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  steam 
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is  greater  than  that  which  can  he  obtained  from  its 
recondensation  ;  the  missing  quantity  being  that  u£t<fuily 
applied,  or  converted  into  mechanical  effect.  The  more 
perfect  the  machine  tlie  less  will  be  the  amount  of  heat 
obtainable  from  the  recondensation  of  the  steam.  The 
best  engines  make  the  difference  about  5  per  cent.,  that  is 
to  say,  100  lbs.  of  coal  burnt  in  a  good  working  engine 
yield  no  more  heat  than  95  lbs.  burnt  without  perform- 
ing work. 

To  prove  this  important  proposition,  says  Mayer,  we 
must  investigate  the  relationship  of  elastic  fluids  to  heat 
and  to  mechanical  work.  Gay  Lussnc  has  proved  by  ex- 
periment that  when  air  which  fills  a  vessel,  streams  from 
it  into  a  second  exhausted  vessel  of  the  same  size,  the 
vessel  from  which  the  air  issues  is  cooled,  while  that  wliich 
it  enters  is  warmed  by  precisely  the  same  number  of 
degrees.'  This  experiment,  which  is  distinguished  for  its 
simplicity,  shows  that  a  given  weight  and  volume  of  air 
may  expand  to  double  or  qnadniple  its  volume  without 
experiencing  any  change  of  temperatiire ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  in  the  simple  expajieion  of  the  gas,  when  no 

ork  is  performed,  no  Iteat  is  consumed. 
Let  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  0°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
28  inches  of  mercury,  be  heated  at  a  constant  volume  to 
274° ;  and  let  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  this  air 
be  X.  When  it  streams  into  another  exhausted  recipient 
of  the  same  volume,  the  air  will  retain  its  average  tem- 
perature of  274°.  A  medium  surrounding  both  vessels 
will  suffer  no  change  of  temperature.  Again  let  a  cubic 
inch  of  air,  not  at  constant  volume,  but  under  a  constant 

essure  of  28  inches  of  mercury,  be  heated  from  0°  to 
274°,  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  will  now  be  needed  than 
before.     Let  this  new  quantity  be  x  +  y.     If  the  air  be 
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permitted  to  oonl  in  the  two  cases,  it  will  give  back  the 
beat  communicated  to  it.  The  air,  which,  in  cooliug, 
ia  not  followed  by  an  ejcternal  pressure,  will,  on  falling 
from  274°  to  0°,  give  out  the  heat  x  :  while  that  which 
cools  under  constant  pressure  will  jield  the  heat  tt-^y. 

Steam  in  an  engine,  when  it  expands  under  a  pirfon,  be- 
haves like  air  expanding  under  constant  pressure.  The  heat 
necessary  to  the  expansion  of  the  steam  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  external  work,  is  X  +  Y.  When  the  steam  is 
cooled,  the  pressure  of  the  piston  ceases,  or  is  exercised  in 
a  greatly  diminished  degree.  The  heat  given  out  in  cool- 
ing will  be  X.  With  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  therefore 
there  is  the  loss  of  heat  Y ;  that  is  to  say,  «  cuiimivipt'umi'^ 
of  heat  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
enjine. 

From  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  the  total  amount 
of  heat  produced  may  be  calculated.  The  quantity  of 
unconverted  heat,  however,  can  only  be  roughly  estimatrd, 
hence  an  approximate  determination  of  that  usefully 
applied  is  all  that  can  be  arrived  at  in  this  way.  More" 
sliarply  and  simply  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  calcula- 
ting the  quantity  of  heat  rendered  'latent' when  a  gaflJ 
expands  under  pressure.  Let  the  amount  of  heat  requir 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume  1°  be 
•r,  then  to  raise  the  gas  under  con:^taDt  pressure  I'the  heat 
required  will  he  x  +  y.  Let  the  weight  raised  in  the  latter 
case  by  the  expanding  gas  be  P,  and  the  height  to  which 
it  is  raised  h,  then  we  have 

y  =  Pxh. 

That  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  heat  imparted  when  the  i 
performs  work  is  proportional  to  the  weight  raised  multiplied! 
into  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised.     Mayer  then  go 
on  to  calculate  the  mechanical  eqiuvalent  of  heat  in  a 
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manner  substantially  tlie  same  as   that  adopted   in   our 
efth  lecture.' 

After  going  formally  through  this  calculation,  he  im- 

f mediately  bases  on  it  the  determinatiou  of  the  useful 
effect  in  steam-engines ;  finding  it  to  Ije  only  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  consumed  fuel.  From  the  velocity 
imparted  to  a  cannon  ball  by  a  given  weight  of  pow- 
der, he  concludes  that  in  certain  cases  9  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  of  the  consumed  charcoal  is  transferred  to 
the  projectile.  And  here  he  indicates  a  vera  cau«a 
for  the  observation  of  Rumford  referred  to  in  oiu"  second 
lectiu'e  (p.  47),  where  a  gun  firing  a  number  of  bull:) 
was  found  less  heated  than  when  firing  blank  cartridge. 
He  gives  various  illustrations  of  the  mechanical  generation 
of  heat,  and  describes  observations  of  his  own  made  in 
a  paper-mill,  in  which  four  pulping  machines,  each  con- 
taining about  80  lbs.  of  paper  and  1200  lbs.  of  water, 
were  at  work.  In  32  minutes  the  pulp  ros^e  from  14°  to 
16°  C.  The  highest  temperature  attained  was  .30°,  which 
remained  constant  for  several  hours.  Assuming  that  in 
one  minute  a  horse  can  raise  27,000  lbs.  a  foot  high,  the 

I  heating  of  1,280  lbs.  of  pulp  and  water  1°  in  16  minutes 
(not  taking  into  account  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
apparatus)  is  equivalent  to  3'lG-horse  power.  The  factory 
estimate  was  S-horse  power.  Does  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  five  horses,  he  asks,  become  nothing  in  the  machine  ? 
Fact  answers :  It  becomes  heat. 

Mayer's  comparison  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  his  insight 
and  power  of  generalisation.    A  weight  so  distant  from  the 


■  In  biH  first  calculation  Marer  used  the  specific  beat  of  air  as  deter- 
mioed  by  Delaroche  and  B^rard.  He  aiterwaida  emplojed  the  moro  correct 
detarmiiuitioa  of  Regnault.  The  former  dotonnination  makre  the  me- 
ehonical  cqairaleal  of  heat  about  ftbi  of  ita  true  ralne.  The  namben  fint 
published  by  Mayor  arc  here  prcserveJ. 
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earth  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  in«eDsible,  be 
defines  as  being  in  a  state  of  viedutnical  separation^  while 
the  falling  of  the  same  weight  to  the  earth  he  defines  u  & 
caae  of  ■meohanical  combination.  Such  a  mass  would  reach 
the  earth's  surface  with  a  velocity  of  34,450  feet  a  second; 
and  the  heat  generated  by  its  csollision  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  its  own  weight  of  water  17,356°  C. 
Chemic-iil  combination  is  in  principle  the  same.  Thus  the 
chemical  combination  of  one  gramme  of  carbon  and  2*6 
grammes  of  oxygen,  is  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  com- 
bination of  J  a  gramme  with  the  earth.  The  chemical 
combination  of  1  gramme  of  hydrogen  with  8  gmmuifis  of 
oxygen  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  combination 
of  2  grammes  with  tlie  earth.  The  heat  developed  in  both 
cases  would  be  34,700  thermal  units.  If  then  for  small  dis- 
tances and  velocitiesjordinary  mechanical  energy  dwindles 
in  comparison  with  the  more  intense  chemical  forces,  we 
find  the  case  reversed  when  we  extend  our  vision  to  the 
action  of  gravity  in  celestial  space. 

Among  all  terrestrial  substances  the  combinatioQ  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  heat. 
One  gramme  of  explosive  gas  yields,  on  changing  into 
water,  3,850°  C.  One  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  yields  by  its  chemical  union  2,370°.  But  inas- 
much as  17,356°  C.  of  heat  must  be  applied  to  transport 
a  weight  of  one  gramme  beyond  the  earth's  sphere  of  at- 
traction, it  follows  that  no  chemical  affinity  existing  upon 
the  earth  could  furnish  an  amount  of  heat  adequate  to 
the  complete  mechanical  separation  of  tlie  body  which 
exerts  it  from  the  earth. 

From  the  combination  of  atoms  Mayer  ascends  to  the 
combination  of  worlds.  '  The  earth,'  he  says, '  moves  in  it« 
orbit  with  a  mean  velocity  of  93,700  feet  a  second.  To  pni- 
diice  this  motion  by  the  combustion  of  coal,fifteen  times  the 
earth's  weight  would  have  to  be  consumed.     The  heat  hero 
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produced  would  be  competent  to  raise  tbe  temperature  of 
the  earth's  weight  of  water  128,000°  C.  A  fraction  there- 
fore of  the  energy  with  which  the  earth  moves  in  its  orbit 
would  BufiBce  todiiuolveall  mechanical  connection  between 
its  partd.  Supposing  the  earth  to  lie  at  rest  upon  tbe 
surface  of  the  sun  ;  to  lift  it  and  place  it  at  the  earth's 
present  distance  from  the  sun,  and  to  impart  to  it  there 
the  velocity  of  93,700  feet  a  second,  would  require  429 
times  the  quantity  of  coal  above  mentioned,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  weight  of  that  combustible  6,435  times  the  weight 
of  our  world. 

He  then  discusses  the  five  principal  forms  of  energy — 
gravity,  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  beat 
— and  under  five-and-twenty  separate  heads  lie  describes 
their  relations  and  mutual  conversions.  Preconceived 
notions,  he  says,  sanctioned  by  time  and  strengthened 
by  the  influence  of  first  impressions,  but  not  the  verities 
of  nature,  are  opposed  to  tbe  propositions  here  enunciated. 
He  expressly  denies  materiality  to  heat  and  electricity, 
though  knowing  that  he  baa  against  him  'the  most 
deeply  root^  convictions,  and  hypotheses  canonised  by  the 
greatest  authorities.'  With  the  theory  of  imponderables, 
he  says,  we  banish  from  science  the  last  residue  of  the 
mythology  of  Greece ;  but  we  also  know  that  nature  in 
her  simple  truth  is  greater  and  more  glorious  than  all 
the  productions  of  the  human  hand,  and  than  all  the  illu- 
sions of  the  creative  mind. 


After  thus  clearing  his  way  through  the  powers  of 
inorganic  nature,  Mayer  turns  to  vital  phenomena,  and  at 
once  fixes  the  attention  of  his  readers  upon  tbe  Stra. 

Measured  by  human  standards  the  sun  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  physical  energy.  It  is  bis  force  which,  like 
a  continually  wound-up  spring,  constitutes  the  source  of 
all  terrestrial  activity.     The  vast  amount  of  energy  sent 
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by  our  planet  into  space  in  the  form  of  wave  motion 
would  soon  bring  its  surface  to  the  temperature  of  death. 
But  the  light  of  the  sun  is  an  incessant  compensation.  It 
is  the  sun's  light  converted  into  heat  which  sets  our  atmo- 
sphere in  motion,  raising  the  waters  to  clouds,  and  causing 
the  rivers  to  flow.  ITie  heat  generated  by  friction  in  the 
wheels  and  axles  of  our  wind-  and  water-mills  has  been 
sent  to  our  planet  from  the  mm  in  the  form  of  vibratory 
motion. 

The  principles  of  vital  dynamics  are  next  traced  to  their 
foundation.  Nature,  continues  Mayer,  undertakes  the  task 
of  storing  up  the  light  which  streams  earthward — of  con- 
densing the  most  volatile  of  all  powers  into  a  rigid  form, 
and  thus  preserving  it  for  our  use.  She  has  overspread 
the  earth  with  organisms  which  while  living  take  into 
them  the  solar  light,  and  by  tlie  appropriation  of  its 
energy  generate  incessantly  chemical  forces.  These 
organisms  are  plants.  The  vegetable  world  constitutes 
the  reservoir  in  which  the  fugitive  solar  rays  are 
deposited,  and  rendered  ready  for  useful  application. 
With  this  economical  provision  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  is  also  inseparably  connected.  ITie  reducing  action 
exerted  by  solar  light  on  both  inorganic  and  organic 
subftances  is  well  known.  This  reduction  takes  place 
most  copiously  in  fidl  sunlight,  less  copiously  in  the  shade^ 
being  entirely  absent  in  darkness,  and  even  in  candle- 
light. The  reduction  is  a  conversion  of  one  form  of  energy 
into  another — of  mechanical  effect  into  chemical  tension. 

The  time  does  not  lie  far  behind  us  when  it  was  a 
subject  of  contention  whether,  during  life,  plants  possMaed 
the  power  not  only  of  changing  and  rearranging  the 
chemical  elements,  but  even  of  creating  them.  Facts  and 
experiments  seemed  to  favour  this  notion,  but  more 
accurate  investigation  has  proved  it  to  be  untrue.  We 
now  know  that  the  sum  of  the  materials  appropriate*!  and 
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excreted,  is  equal  to  the  total  quantity  of  matter  taken  up 
l)j  the  plant.  A  tree,  for  example,  which  weighs  several 
thousand  pounds,  has  taken  every  grain  of  its  substance 
from  its  environment. 

Plants  consume  the  force  of  light  and  store  it  up  as 
chemical  tension.  Since  the  time  of  De  Saussure  the 
action  of  light  has  been  known  to  be  necessary  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonic  acid.  Here,  in  the  first  place, 
we  must  inqiure  whether  the  light  which  falls  upon 
living  plants  is  applied  differently  from  that  which  falls 
upon  dead  matter;  that  is  to  say,  whether  caio'is  paribus 
plants  are  less  warmed  by  solar  light  than  other  bodies 
equally  dark  coloured.  The  results  of  the  observations 
hitherto  made  on  a  small  scale  seem  to  lie  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error.  On  the  other  hand  every- 
day experience  teaches  us  that  solar  heat  is  powerfully 
moderated  by  rich  vegetation  ;  although  plants,  on  account 
of  the  d;uknes8  of  their  leaves,  must  be  better  absorbers 
than  the  naked  earth.  If,  concludes  Mayer,  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  plants  be  proved  insufiBcient  to  account  for 
Ibis  cooling  action,  then  the  question  aljove  thrown  out 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  second  question  refers  to  the  cause  of  the  chemical 
tension  produced  in  the  plant.  This  tension  is  a  physical 
force.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  produced  by  the 
combnetion  of  the  plnnt.  Does  this  force,  then,  come 
from  the  vital  processes,  and  without  the  expenditure  of 
some  other  form  of  power  ?  The  creation  of  physical  energy, 
of  itself  hardly  thinkable,  seems  all  the  more  para- 
doxical when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  the 
sun's  rays  that  plants  can  perform  their  work.  By  the 
uiisumption  of  such  a  hypothetical  action  of  •  vital  force ' 
all  further  investigation  is  cut  off,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  methods  of  exact  science  to  the  phenomena  of 
vitality  is  rendered  impossible.     Those  who  hold  a  notion 
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so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  science  are  carried  thereby  into 
the  chaos  of  unbridled  phantasy.  '  I  therefore  hope  that 
I  may  reckon  on  the  reader's  assent  when  I  lay  down,  as  an 
axiomatic  truth,  thcU  just  aa  vnthe  case  of  maiUr,  so  also 
in  the  case  of  force,  only  a  iransformatUm,  but  never  a 
creation,  takes  place.^ 

To  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  life  thus  for  the  first 
time  enunciated,  hut  still,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  gireo 
liere  only  in  abstract,  nothing  material  has  been  added 
during  the  last  five-ond-thirty  years. 


Mayer  spread  his  philosophic  net  over  the  whole  organ- 
ised world.  The  physical  force,  he  wiys,  collected  by  plants 
1>ecomes  afterwards  the  property  of  another  class  of  crea- 
tures. Animals  feed  on  combustible  substances  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  causing  them  to  reunite  with  the 
atmospheric  oxygen.  Parallel  to  this  process  of  oxidatioD 
runs  the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  animal,  which  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  its  existence.  It  is  evident  that,  for 
equal  mnsses  and  times,  the  mechanical  effects  produced 
by  plants  are  vanishingly  small  compared  with  tliose  pn)- 
duced  by  animals.  While,  therefore,  in  the  plant  the 
production  of  mechanical  effect  plays  only  a  subordinate 
part,  the  conversion  of  chemical  tensions  into  useful  tffect 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  animal  life. 

In  the  animal  body  chemical  forces  are  perpettially 
consumed.  Ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  tmdergo 
the  most  important  changes,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
given  off  as  burnt  substances  in  the  form  of  binary  com- 
binations. The  relation  of  these  forces  to  the  heat  de- 
veloped is  by  no  means  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Rut  where  our  object  is  simply  the  establishment  of  a 
principle,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  beat  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carlwn.  WHien  futiu-e  experJ- 
menta  as  to  the  energy  of  the  chemical  processes  have 
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given  us  additional  data,  it  will  be  easy  so  to  modify  our 
numerical  calculations  as  to  render  them  accordant  with 
the  new  facts. 

The  work  done  by  an  animal  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
pressed by  a  weiglit  raised  to  a  certain  height.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  a  horse,  by  the  exercise  of  his  voluntary 
muscles  for  eight  hours  a  day,  can  raise  a  weight  of 
27,000  lbs.  (Wiirtemberg)  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
This  amounts  to  1 2,960,000  lbs.  per  day.  Assuming  with 
Didong  the  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  to  be  8558°  C, 
the  mechanical  work  corresponding  to  the  combustion 
of  one  unit  of  weight  is  the  raising  of  9,670,000  such 
units  to  a  height  of  one  foot.  If,  therefore,  we  express  j 
by  a  weight  of  carbon  the  quantity  of  chemical  energy 
which  a  horse  must  expend  to  perform  a  day's  work,  we 
find  it  to  be  l-Zi  lbs.  per  day,  0-167  lb.  per  liour,  and 
0*0028  lb.  per  minute.  The  heat  of  this  carbon  goes 
purely  to  the  production  of  mechanical  effect. 

According  to  current  estimates,  the  work  of  a  strong 
labourer  is  f  of  that  of  a  horse.  A  man  who  in  one  day 
raises  a  weight  of  1,850,000  lbs.  to  a  height  of  one  foot 
consumes  in  this  work  0'19  lb.  of  carbon.  This,  for 
an  hoiu-,  (the  day  reckoned  at  eight  hoius)  amounts  toj 
0-024  lb. ;  for  a  minute,  to  0-0004  lb.,  or  3-2  grains  of 
!arbon.  A  bowler  who  imparts  to  an  8  lb.  ball  a  velocity  of 
30  feet  a  second,  consumes  in  this  effort  -jL  of  a  grain  of 
carbon.  A  man  who  lifts  his  own  body,  weighing  150  lbs., 
eight  feet  high  consumes  in  the  act  1  grain  of  carbon.  In 
climbing  a  mountain  10,000  feet  high  the  consumption 
(neglecting  the  heat  generated  by  the  shock  of  the  feet 
against  the  earth)  is  0-155  lb.  or  2  oz.  4  drams  50  grains 
of  carbon. 

If  the  materials  consumed  were  applied  solely  to  the 
performance  of  work,  the  quantities  of  carbon  just  cal- 
culated would  suffice  for  the  times  mentioned.     In  reality, 
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however,  besides  the  prodaction  of  mechauical  efifects, 
there  is  in  the  animal  body  a  continuous  generation  of 
heat.  The  chemical  force  of  the  food  and  of  the  in- 
lialed  oxygen  is  therefore  the  source  of  two  different  forms' 

|of  power — mechanical  motion  and  heat — and  the  sum  of 
these  two  physical  effects  is  the  equivalent  of  the  con- 
temporaneous chemical  action.  Let  the  quantity  of  me- 
chanical work  performed  by  an  animal  ia  a  given  time 
be  convexted  by  friction,  or  by  some  other  mean?,  into 
heat ;  add  to  this  the  heat  generated  directly  in  the  animal 
Isody  in  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  both  gives  us  the  exact 
quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  chemical  processe*. 
In  the  active  animal,  the  cliemical  changes  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  resting  one.  Let  the  chemical  action 
in  the  resting  animal  during  a  given  time  be  x  and  in  the 
active  one  x  +  y.  If,  during  activity,  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  were  generated  as  during  rest,  the  additional  cJiemical 
force  y  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  work  perform*^!. 
More  heat,  however,  is  generated  in  the  working  organ- 
ism than  in  the  resting  one.  In  the  active  animal,  there- 
fore, we  shall  have  a;  +  a  portion  of  y  for  heat,  the  residue 
of  y  being  converted  into  mechanical  effect. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  Mayer's  principles  that 
the  working  of  a  muscle  will  be  accompanied  by  a  lower- 
ing of  its  temperature.     Muscular  action  is  accompanied, 
by  a  general  exaltation  of  chemical  action,  and  a  corre-'l 

I  sponding  augmentation  of  heat.  Mayer's  position  is,  that 
taking  the  chemical  action  thui  exalted  into  account,  it 
will  not  produce  witliin  the  Iwdy  its  whole  amount  of 
heat.  '  The  residue  of  J/ '  is  lost  to  the  body,  though  the 
body's  temperature  is  at  the  same  time  augmented.' 

Mayer's  next  ciire  is  to  prove  that  the  extra  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  the  working  animal  suffices  for  the  per- 

'  The  miinpprahonsion  of  this  fnct  waa  the  origio  of  Or.  Eiam't  rigaroatj 
Britiqnc  in  tha  '  Ninctoonth  Oentary '  of  April  1878. 
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formance  of  its  work.  A  strong  horse,  not  working,  ia 
amply  nourished  on  15  lbs.  of  hay  and  5  lbs.  of  oats  pet 
ay.  Were  the  animal  to  perform  the  daily  work  of  lift- 
ing a  weight  12,960,000  lbs.  one  foot  high,  it  could  not 
exist  on  the  same  nutriment.  To  keep  it  in  good  con- 
tion  we  must  add  to  its  food  1 1  lbs.  of  oats.  The  20 
lbs.  of  food  first  mentioned,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  we  have  named  x,  contains,  according  to  Bous- 
singaiilt,  8'074  lbs  of  carbon.  The  additional  1 1  lbs.  of  oata 
— which  corresponds  to  our  quantity  y — contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  4'734  lbs.  of  carbon. 

According  to  Boussingault  also,  the  carbon  taken  in, 
is  to  that  excreted  in  a  combustible  form  as  39.S8:  1364*4. 
Calculating  from  these  data  we  find  x,  or  the  qtiantity  of 
carbon  burnt  by  the  resting  animal,  to  be  5*2766  lbs. 
and  y  to  be  3'094  lbs.  The  quantity  consumed  in  me- 
chanical efi'ect  is,  as  before  stated,  1*34  lbs.,  which  we 
Swill  call  z. 
We  have  then  the  following  relations: — I.  The  me- 
chanical efifect  i.s  to  the  total  consumption  as  z  '.  x  +  y 
=  0*16  (about  ^).  2.  The  mechanical  effect  is  to  the 
extra  consumption  of  the  working  animal  as  z  I  y=0'4Z 
(nearly  { ).  3.  The  amount  of  heat  generated  at  rest  is  to 
that  generated  during  work  as  a;  ;  x  +  y—z  =  0-75{l)  [thus, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  z,  the  working  animal  is  the 
warmest].  So  much  for  a  horse.  Taking  the  data  obtained 
by  Liebig  with  the  soldiers  and  prisoners  at  Giessen, 
I  Mayer  establishes  the  following  relations  for  a  man : — 
^Hl.  Tlie  mechanical  effect  is  to  the  total  consumption  as 
1^95-7  :  540=0-177  (with  the  horse  it  was  0-16).  2.  ITie 
mechanical  effect  is  to  the  surplus  consumption  of  the 
man  at  work  as  95*7  '.  285  =  0*336  (with  the  horse  it  was 
0'43).  3.  The  generation  of  heat  during  rest  is  to  the 
generation  during  work  as  255  I  640  — 95*7  =  0'57  (with 
the  horse  it  was  0"75). 
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In  the.se  calculations  Mayer, for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
confined  himself  to  the  consumed  carbon  uf  the  food.    If  i 
it  be  desired,  he  says,  to  make  the  heat  of  combustion] 
equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  plus  the  hydrogen,  tlie  addi-' 
tional  heat  of  tlie  latter  may  be  sot  down  as  ^  that  of 
the  carbon.     These  determinations,  he  adds,  can  make  no 
claim  to  universal  validity,  as  it  is  evident  that  work  and 
consumption  must  vary  with  tlie  individual  constitutioa  1 
and  circumstances  of  life.     The  forgoing  results,  howerer,  1 
prove  the  following  proposidons  to  be  in  harmony  intkl 
experimental  facts : — 

1.  The  extra  food  consumed  by  the  working  orgJiDwm? 
furnishes  an  amply  sufHcient  chemical  diuivalent  for  tli«  i 
mechanical  work  performed. 

2.  The  quantity  of  carbon  devoted  by  a  working  | 
mammal  to  the  production  of  mechanical  eftect  hardly  I 
amounts  to  ^  of  tlie  total  consiunption.  The  remaining] 
^  are  consumed  in  the  generation  of  heat. 


Ml  this  was  published  in  1845.     Seven  years  subse^l 
quontly,  viz.  in   1852,  one  of  tiie  most  penetrating  in- 
tellects of  our  time,  not  aware  of  what  Mayer  had  done 
so  long  before,  wrote  as  follows  : — *  An  ostimatv,  accord-  ; 
ing  to  the  same  principle,   is  made  by  the  autlior  (Sir] 
William  Thomson)   regarding  the  relation   between  the 
thermal    and    the   non-thermal    mechanical    effects    pro- 
duced by   a   man   at  work ;  by  which    it   appears  that 
probably  as  mucli  as  ^  of  the  whole  work  of  the  chemical 
forces   arising  from   the    oxidation    of   his    food   during 
the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
his   own    weight,  by   a  man   walking  up  hill  for  eight 
hours  a  day ;  and  perhaps  even  as  much  as  ^  of  the  work 
of  the  chemical  forces  may  be  directed  to  the  overcoming  I 
of  external  resistances  by  a  mim  exerting  himself  for  six 
hours  a  day  in  such  operations  as  pumping.     In  the  former 
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case  there  would  not  be  more  than  |,  and  in  the  latter 
not  more  than  j  of  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  chemical 
action  emitted  aa  animal  heat.' '  Mayer's  calculation,  which 
devotes  ^  of  the  chemical  forces  to  the  generation  of 
heat,  lies  between  the  two  figures  of  Sir  William  Thorn- 
eon. 

To  this  unbiassed,  and  indeed  imconstious,  testimony 
as  to  Mayer's  accuracy,  penetration,  and  historic  position, 
may  be  added  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  scientific  men  of  this  age,  the  late  M.  Verdet,  who, 
in  a  most  excellent  discourse  delivered  before  the  Chemical 
Society  of  Paris,  expresses  himself  thus : — '  Ces  idees  intro- 
duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  science  en  1845,  par 
Jules-Robert  Mayer,  font  faire  a  la  physiologic  gdn^rale  un 
progr^s  assurement  egal  au  progrds  qiu  est  resulte,  vers 
la  fin  du  siecle  dernier,  des  decouvertes  de  Luvoisier  et  de 
Senebier  sur  la  respiration.'  The  import  of  Mayer's 
labours  must  be  profound  to  cause  a  Freuuii  philosopher  to 
rank  them  beside  those  of  Lavoisier.  '  EUes  ne  sont  pas 
d'aiUeurs,'  continues  Verdet,  '  demeurees  a  I'etat  de  pure 
th^jrie,  et  deux  series  distinctes  d'experiences  les  ont  dej4 
[confirmees  de  la  manidre  la  plus  remarquable.'  The  first 
of  these  series  was  executed  by  M.  Hirn,  the  second  by 
M.  Baclard. 

We  return  to  Mayer.  For  the  conversion  of  chemical 
force  into  mechanical  effect,  animals,  he  says,  are  endowed 
with  specific  organs — the  muscles.  Two  things  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  activity  of  a  muscle — the  influence  of  a 
motor  nerve,  and  the  oxidation.  Like  the  whole  organism, 
the  muscle  has  its  psychical,  as  well  as  its  physical  side ;  it 
embraces  nexve  influence  and  chemical  action. 

The  will  of  the  steersman  rules  the  motion  of  the 
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steamer.  Still  this  epiritual  influence,  without  which  the 
ship  would  go  to  pieces  on  the  nearest  rocks^  directs  but 
moves  not.  For  the  motion  we  need  a  physical  force — 
the  force  of  coal — wanting  which,  despite  the  strongest 
exercise  of  will,  the  ship  remains  dead. 

Mayer  follows  up  tliis  fine  passage  by  determining 
more  exactly  the  particular  part  of  the  oi^anism  which  is 
used  up  in  the  performance  of  mechanical  work.  In  hi3 
iliiy  it  was  universally  supposed  that  the  muscles  were 
drawn  upon  ;  but  Mayer,  with  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  in  his  possession,  soon  perceived  that  the  muscle 
coidd  not  sustain  this  draft  upon  its  substance.  He  first 
enunciated  the  truth,  which  subsequent  investigators  have 
verified,  that  the  muscle  is,  in  the  main,  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  traiisformatMn  of  energy  is  effected,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  substance  consumed  in  producing  the  mechanical 
effect.  He  shows  by  calculation  what  would  occur  if  the 
muscles  constituted  the  fire-wood  of  the  body.  The  mtiades 
of  a  working  mau  whose  total  weight  is  loO  lbs.,  weigh 
G4  lbs.  .Subtracting  77  per  cent,  for  water,  15  lbs.  of  dry 
combustible  matter  remain.  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
(though  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted)  that  the 
heat-giving  power  of  this  mass,  which  contains  40  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  equal  to  that  of  an  equal 

»mass  of  pure  carbon ;  then,  if  work  corresponding  to  the 
daily  conversion  of  0*19  lb.  of  carbon  into  mechanical 
effect,  were  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  muscles, 
they  would  be  wholly  oxidised  in  eighty  days. 

This  deduction  liecomes  still  more  evident  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  work  performed  by  a  single  muscle 
— the  heart.  Assuming  with  Valentin  the  quantity  of  blood 
sent  forward  at  each  systole  by  the  left  ventricle  to  be 

LI 50  cubic  centimetres;  and  with  Poiseuille  that  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  16  centimetres  high;  the  mechanica] 
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effect  produced  by  the  left  veutricle  at  each  systole  can 
fheu  be  csdculated.  It  is  equal  tu  tbe  lifting  of  a  column 
of  mercury,  with  a  Itase  of  a  square  centimetre  and  a 
height  of  IG  centimetres,  150  centimetres  high.  Tbo 
weight  of  such  a  column  is  217  grammes;  the  effect  of  a 
systole  is,  therefore, 

{323-6  grammes  raised  I  metre. 
2  lbs.  „       1  foot. 

This  is  equivalent  to  0-887  of  a  thermal  unit,  or  to  the 
combustion  of  0"0(X)1037  graname  of  carbon.  Assuming 
the  pulse  to  beat  70  a  minute,  which  for  a  day  would  be 
100,800  beats,  the  work  performed  by  the  left  ventricle  in 
a  day  is  equivuleiit  to  the  raising  of  202,000  lbs.  a  foot 
high.  This  is  equal  to  89,428  thermal  units,  which 
corresponds  to  the  combustion  of  10'45  grammes  of 
carbon.  According  to  Valentin,  the  work  done  by  the 
right  ventricle  is  half  that  done  by  the  left.  The  work  of 
both  chaml>ers  in  a  single  day  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the 
raising  of  303,000  lbs.  1  foot  high.  This  corresponds  to 
134,143  thermal  units,  or  to  the  combustion  of  lo"67 
gp-ammoe  of  carbon. 

Taking  the  weight  of  tbe  whole  heart  to  be  500 
grammes,  and  deducting  from  this  77  per  cent,  of  water, 
we  have  remaining  115  grammes  of  dry  combustible 
matter.  Assuming,  as  before,  this  matter  to  be  equivalent 
to  pure  carbon,  it  would  follow  that  the  entire  organ,  if  it 
had  to  furnish  tbe  fuel  necessary  to  its  meclianical  action, 
would  be  (i.xidised  in  8  days.  Taking  the  weight  of  the 
two  ventricles  alone  as  202  grammes,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions they  would  be  completely  burnt  up  in  3i  days.  The 
assumption  of  a  rapid  combust  i')n  and  renewal  of  tlie 
normally  active  muscles  is,  says  Mayer,  in  open  contradic- 
tion to  physiological  and  microscopical  fiicts.  And  the  above 
numerical  values  of  3^  and  80  days,  respectively,  prove  to 
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demonstration  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the  com> 
bustible  matter  devoted  to  mechanical  work  can  be  derived 
from  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.' 

It  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  dutj,  to  state  the  extent 
to  which  Mayer  had  Ijeen  anticipated  bj  others,  as  r^arda 
vital  dynamics.  In  a  poAt^cript  to  a  paper  in  the 
December  number  of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  fw 
1 843,  Dr.  Joule  writes  thus  : — *  On  conversing  a  few  days 
ago  with  my  friend  Mr.  John  Davies,  he  told  me  that  be 
had  himself  a  few  years  ago  attempted  to  account  for  that 
part  of  animal  heat  which  Crawford's  theory  had  left  unei- 
plained,  by  the  friction  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and 
art«ries,  but  that,  finding  a  similar  hypothesis  in  H&Uei's 
••Physiology,"  he  had  not  pursued  the  subject  further. 
It  is  iinquestionable  that  heat  is  prwluced  by  friction,  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  mechanical  force  expended 
in  the  friction  is  a  part  of  the  furce  of  affinity,  which 
causes  the  venous  blood  to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  so  that 
the  whole  heat  of  the  system  must  still  1)6  referre«l  to  the 
chemical  changes.  But  if  the  animal  were  engagtd  in 
tiuning  a  piece  of  machinery,  or  in  ascending  a  mountain, 
I  apprehend  that,  in  proportion  to  the  muscular  effort  put 
forth  for  the  purpose,  a  diminution  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
system  by  a  given  chemical  action  would  be  experienced.' 
This  citation  embraces,  I  V»elieve,  every  word  that  had  beeo^ 
published  on  vital  dynamics  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Mayer's  essay  on  '  Organic  Motion.'  Mayer,  I  may  ado^  i 
spoke  to  the  end  in  terms  of  the  most  generous  appreoia*] 
tion  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Joule. 


■  I  bars  here  given  a  rinmi  of  less  tlian  Iwlf  at  ISaje^t  Seeool^ 
Memoir.    The  remainder  is  for  the  meet  pnrt  parol;  phjreiologiesl.    Tb* 
time,  hoirover,  may  como  when  I  ebsU  be  uUe  to  bring  it  alto  before  tb« 
English  publia 
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3ut  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  remarkable  man. 
He  began  by  establishing  a  secure  physical  basis  for  the 
astonishing  superstructure  which  he  afterwards  raised. 
He  passed  from  inorganic  to  organic  nature,  and  brought 
the  vital  processes  of  both  plants  and  animals  under  the 
■yoke  of  his  Oberaten  Orunthatz — his  highest  law.  With 
keen  vision  and  sure  step,  he  sought  and  found  the  source 
of  all  terrestrial  energies,  living  and  non-living,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  solar  light  and  the  equivalent  generation  of 
chemical  forces.  But  he  did  not  halt  here.  He  asked 
himself — What  is  the  source  of  this  soiu^e  ?  ^^^lence  does 
the  sun  derive  his  power,  and  how  is  his  vast  emission 
maintained  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  tlieoretic  answer  to 
this  question  was  in  his  possession  in  1845.  He  then,  as 
we  have  seen,  affirmed  that  as  a  source  uf  heat  the  full 
play  of  gravity  in  celestial  space  was  immensely  greater 
than  the  most  intense  terrestrial  affinities ;  he  calculated 
the  thermal  effect  of  the  act  of  mechanical  combination 
with  the  earth — that  is  to  say,  the  heat  produced  by  the 
impact  of  a  body  animated  by  the  entire  pull  of  gravity, 
drawing  it  from  a  position  where  the  attraction  is  insen- 
sible down  upon  the  earth  ;  he  determined  the  amount  of 
heat  requisite  to  lift  the  earth  from  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  to  place  it  at  its  present  distance,  and  to  impress 
upon  it  there  its  orbital  motion ;  proving  the  requisite 
heat  to  lie  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  more  than  six  thoasand  earths  of  solid  coke.  The 
meteoric  theory  of  solar  heat  was  thus  obviously  in  Mayer's 
hands  at  least  three  years  before  he  formally  developed 
and  published  it. 

The  memoir  in  whicli  the  theory  is  developed  is  en- 
titled '  Beitrage  zur  Dyuamik  des  Ilimmels,'  '  Contribu- 
tions to  Celestial  Dynamics,'  which  was  published  in  1 848. ' 


<  TniaBtkt«d  tij  Dr.  Delxia. 
887.  417. 
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Every  incauduscent  body  as  it  radiates  light  and  heat,  dim- 
inishes in  temperature  and  luminoiisness,  and  finally,  unless 
the  loss  be  repaired,  l)ecome8  cold  and  dark.  For  light, 
like  sound,  consists  of  vibrations  which  are  coinmuQicated 
by  the  luminous  body  to  a  surrounding  medium.  If  the 
vibratory  motion  of  a  string  could  take  place  without 
any  resistance,  it  would  oscillate  for  all  time ;  but  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  string  communicates  its  vibrations  to 
the  surrounding  medium,  its  own  motion  becomes  weaker, 
tmtil  at  last  it  sinks  into  a  state  of  rest. 

The  sun,  says  Mayer,  has  often,  and  appropriately,  been 
compared  to  an  incessantly  sounding  bell.  By  what  means 
is  the  power  of  this  orb  sustained  in  undiminished  force, so 
as  to  enable  it  to  send  forth  its  niys  into  the  universe  tu 
continuously  ?  What  are  the  causes  which  counteract  the 
Bun's  exhaustion,  thus  saving  the  planetary  system  from 
darkness  and  the  cold  of  death  ? 

In  his  daring  attempt  to  answer  this  queatioo,  to 
which  slight  reference  was  made  in  our  last  lecture,  Mayer 
first  considers '  the  sources  of  heat.'  After  naming  several, 
he  goes  on  : — A  general  law  of  natiu^  which  knows  no  ex- 
ception is  that,  to  obtain  heat,  something  must  be 
expended.  However  it  may  vary  in  other  respects,  this 
something  can  always  be  referred  to  one  of  two  categoric* ; 
either  it  is  material  expended  in  a  chemical  process,  or  it 
is  some  sort  of  mechanical  work.  After  defining  his  unit 
of  heat  to  be  the  quantity  necessary  to  raise  one  kilo- 
gramme (about  2  lbs.)  of  water  1°C.,  he  states  the  number  of 
such  units  generated  by  various  combustible  substances. 
Charcoal  in  oxygen  yields  7,200  units;  superior  coal  6,000 
units ;  dry  wood  from  3,300  to  3,000  units ;  sulphur  2,700, 
and  hydrogen  34,000.  Experiment  proves  t)ie  number  of 
units  of  heat  generated  to  deftend  solely  upon  the  quantity 
of  matter  consumed,  and  not  on  the  way  in  whicli  it  is  c«n- 
imed.    Tlie  same  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  whether  the 
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comtustion  proceed  slowly  or  quickly — in  atmoBpheric  aii 
or  in  pure  oxygen.  In  like  manner,  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  beat  generated,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a 
body — say  a  metal — is  burnt  in  the  air,  its  heat  being 
measured  directly,  or  oxidised  in  a  voltaic  battery,  while 
the  heat  is  generated  at  another  place — say  in  a  distant 
wire  throTigh  which  the  current  flows.  The  same  law,  he 
continues,  holds  good  for  the  mechanical  production  of 
heat.  The  amount  depends  solely  on  the  quantity  of 
power  consumed,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  is  expended.' 

Passing  from  terrestrial  sources  to  the  sun's  heat,  he  cites 
the  respective  results  of  Herschel  and  Pouillet,  the  one  mak- 
ing the  quantify  which  reaches  the  earth  yearly  sufficient 
to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  29"2  metres  in  thickness,  while  the 
other  makes  the  thickness  of  the  layer  30'8y  metres. 
Every  square  metre  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according 
to  Pouillet's  measurement,  receives  4,408  units  of  heat 
from  the  sun,  while  the  whole  earth  receives  2,247  billions 
of  units  per  minute.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  smaller 
numbers,  Mayer  calls  the  quantity  of  lit  at  necessary  to 
nisa  a  cubic  mile  of  water  1°  C.  in  temperature,  a  cubic 
mile  of  heat,  and  finds  by  calculation  that  5*5  cubic  miles 
are  sent  per  minute  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Let 
the  sun  be  surrounded  by  a  hollow  sphere  of  a  radius 
[ual  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
then  the  base  of  the  cone  of  solar  light  which  reaches  our 
earth  is  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  hollow  sphere  as  1  to 
2,300  millions.  The  total  radiation  of  the  sun  amounts, 
therefore,  to  12,G50  millions  cubic  miles  of  heat  p»T  minute. 

'  It  may  be  remnrked  that  in  bii  traoiifercDce  of  mnscoliu'  bout  to 

Imteroal  space,  Mayer  docs  not  supposo  thut  th«  action  erer  resiches  the 

lAuge  of  bent  in  tbe  muaclc.     Tho  firr,  he  mija,  is  transferred  in  Us  naiceHl 

'  eonditum.    It  resembles  in  this  ri-spect  tlie  bent  of  tbe  toIIaIc  battery,  tlM 

external  bent  never  sppenring  nn  boiit  within  the  cells. 
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Tbis  amazing  radiation,  says  Mayer,  unless  the  loss  is  by 
some  means  made  good,  ougbt  to  rapidly  cool  even  a  body 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  sun. 

Assuming  tlie  capacity  of  the  sun  for  heat  to  be  equal  to 
the  highest  known  on  earth,  and  its  loss  by  radiation  to  affect 
nniformly  its  whole  mass,  its  temperature  ought  to  decrea^ 
1'8°  C.  yearly.  This  for  the  historic  time  of  5,000  years 
woidd  amount  to  9,000°  C-  But,  continues  Afayer,  a 
uniform  cooling  of  so  huge  a  mass  cannot  take  place.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  radiation  were  produced  at  the  expense 
of  a  given  store  of  beat,  or  radiant  power,  the  sun  would 
soon  become  covered  with  a  cold  crust  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  radiation.  Considering,  then,  the  continued 
activity  of  the  sun  through  countless  centuries,  we 
assume  with  mathematical  certainty  the  existence  of 
compensating  influence  to  make  good  its  enormous  low. 

Is  this  restoring  agency,  he  asks,  a  chemical  process?' 

Making  the  most  favourable  assiunption,  that  the 
sun  is  a  lump  of  coal,  every  kilogramme  of  which  pro- 
duces 6,000  uiiit«  of  heat,  Mayer  calculates  that  to  yield 
the  present  solar  expenditure  such  a  block,  even  if  pro- 
vided with  tlie  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  would  be 
burnt  away  in  4,600  years.  He  considers,  and  refutes,  the 
notion  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  due  to  the  friction  of  his 
periphery  against  something  in  space;  showing  first  of  all 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  notion,  and  then  proving 
by  calculation  that  the  whole  energy  of  rotation,  if  con- 
verted into  heat,  would  only  cover  the  expenditure  of  the 
sun  for  1 80  years. 

He  finally  discerns  the  cause  of  the  son's  heat  in  the 
organisation  of  the  planetary  system  itself.  The  move- 
ments of  celestial  bodies  in  nn  absolute  vacuum  would  be 
ns  uniform  ns  those  of  a  mathematical  jif-ndulum,  whereas 
a  resisting  medium  pervading  all  space  would  cause  the 
planets  to  move  in  ever  diminishing  orbits,  and  to  fall  at 
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last  into  the  sun.  Assuiningf  such  a  resisting  medium, 
tliese  wandering  celestial  bodies  must  have  on  the  peri- 
phery of  the  solar  system  their  cradle,  and  in  its  centre 
their  grave.  All  these  bodies  in  due  time  plunge  with  a 
violent  impetus  into  their  common  bed.  And,  since  no 
cause  exists  without  an  effect,  every  one  of  these  cosmical 
masses,  like  a  weight  falling  to  the  eartli,  will  produce  by 
its  shock  an  amount  of  heat  proportional  to  its  vis  viva.' 

On  the  non-existence  or  the  existence  of  a  resisting 
ether  it  depends  whether  the  celestial  bodies,  the  planets, 
tlie  comets,  and  the  asteroids  move  at  constant  mean 
I  distances  round  the  sun,  or  whether  they  are  constantly 
approaching  him.  Scientific  men  do  not  doubt  the  exis- 
tence of  such  an  ether — a  direct  proof  indeed  of  the  presence 
of  a  resisting  medium  has  been  furnished  by  Encke.  He 
found  that  the  comet  named  after  him,  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  the  brief  period  of  1,207  days,  shows  a 
regular  acceleration  of  its  motion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  period  of  each  succeeding  revolution  is  shortened  by 
about  six  hours.  The  shortening  of  the  diameter  of  the 
planetary  orbits  from  this  cause  has  been  hitherto  inappre- 
ciable, but  it  may  hapjxsn  that  in  the  interval  during 
which  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  would 
diminish  one  metre,  a  small  asteroid  would  travel  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  towards  the  central  body. 

As  cosmical  masses  stream  from  all  sides  in  immense 
Dimibers  towards  the  sun,  it  follows  that  as  they  approach 
,  thereto,  they  must  become  more  and  more  crowded  toge- 
ther. The  ciiiijecture  at  once  arises  that  the  zodiaca 
light,  that  nebulous  brightness  of  vast  dimensions  which 
surrounds  the  sun,  owes  its  origin  to  such  closely  packed 
asteroids.  However  this  may  be,  so  much  is  certain,  that 
this  phenomenon  is  caused  by  matter  which  moves  accord- 
ing toplanetai-y  laws,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  whole 
'  Compare  this  paragraph  with  iht  qaoUlioa  at  p.  466. 
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mass  which  produces  the  zodiacal  light  is  contiouallj 
approaching  and  falling  into  the  son.  The  effect  pro- 
duced hy  these  impinging  masses  evidently  depends  on 
their  final  velocities,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  latter 
Mayer  discusses  some  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  He  determines  the  maximimi  velocity  of 
impact  corresponding  to  the  fall  of  a  body  from  an 
infinite  distance,  the  minimum  velocity  which  corresponds 
to  the  revolution  of  an  asteroid  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
Bun,  and  the  intermediate  velocity  of  a  body  circulating 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun.  \Miat  thermal  effect,  be  asks, 
correspondij  to  such  velocities  ?  Is  it  sufficiently  great  tA 
play  an  important  part  in  the  immense  development  of  solar 
heat?  Applying  a  formula  previously  obtained,  he  finds 
that  the  velocity  of  an  asteroid  when  it  strikes  the  sun  may 
vary  from  445,750  to  630,400  metres  a  second.  From  this 
ho  deduces  the  calorific  effect  of  impact,  and  finds  it  to  be 
from  27^  to  55  million  units  of  heat.  An  asteroid,  there- 
fore, by  its  fall  into  the  sun,  dcvclopcs  from  4,600  to  9,200 
times  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  an  equal 
mass  of  coal. 

From  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat 
through  glass  and  other  transparent  bodies,  Mayer  infere 
that  the  temperature  of  the  source  from  which  solar  h«it 
is  radiated  is  far  higher  than  the  most  powerfid  process  of 
combustion  could  make  it.  Other  considerations,  he  Hays, 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  we  imagine  the  sun 
surrounded  by  a  hollow  sphere,  the  inner  surface  of  thb 
sphere  will  receive  all  his  radiant  heat.  At  the  di«tance 
of  our  eirth  from  the  sun,  suc)i  a  spliere  would  hare  a 
radius  215  times  as  great  and  an  area  46,000  lime«  as 
large  as  the  sun  himself.  The  luminous  and  calorific 
rays,  therefore,  which  strike  this  spherical  surface  at  right 
angles  retain  only  jj^th  part  of  their  origin.il  intensity. 
If  it  lie  further  considered  that  our  atmosphere  abaorbe  a 
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portion  of  tlie  solar  heat,  it  is  clear  that  the  rays  which 
reach  the  tropica  at  noonday  can  only  possess  from  j^th 
to  j^th  of  the  energy  with  which  they  started.  Gathered 
from  a  surface  of  from  5  to  6  square  metres,  and  concen- 
trated in  an  area  of  one  square  centimetre,  these  rays 
would  produce  about  the  temperature  which  exists  on  the 
sun — a  temperature  more  than  sufficient  to  convert  the 
most  refractory  metals  into  vapour. 

A  correct  theory,  he  says,  of  the  origin  of  the  sun's 
heat  must  assign  the  cause  of  such  an  enormous  tempera- 
ture. According  to  Pouillft,  the  temperature  at  which 
bodies  appear  intensely  white  hot  is  about  1,500°  C.  One 
part  of  hydrogen  combines  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to 
form  water.  Hence  one  kilogi-amme  of  these  two  gases, 
mixed  in  this  proportion,  would  produce  3,850°.  Let  us 
compare  this  with  the  heat  generated  by  the  fall  of  an  aste- 
roid into  the  sun.  Without  taking  into  account  the  pro- 
bably low  specific  heat  of  the  body  compared  with  that  of 
water,  we  find  the  heat  developed  by  the  asteroid  on  collision 
with  the  solar  surface  to  be  from  7,000  to  14,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  mixture.  From 
data  like  these  the  extraordinary  diathermic  energy  of  the 
sun's  rays,  the  immense  radiation  from  its  surface,  and  the 
high  temperature  in  the  focus  of  a  reflector  are  all  to 
be  inferred.  It  matters  not  whether  the  nutriment  of  the 
San  be  combustible  or  incombustible.  As  the  brightest 
artificial  light  appears  dark  in  comparison  with  solar 
light,  so  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  heavens  throw 
into  the  shade  the  most  powerful  chemical  actions. 

ISIaycr  next  considers  the  eflfect  of  this  constant  shower- 
ing down  of  meteoric  matter  on  the  mass  of  the  sun,  com- 
paring it  to  a  fine  terrestrial  rain  which  sends  down  in  an 
hour  a  layer  of  water  one  millimetre  in  thickne-ss.  He 
concludes  that  the  increase  of  the  sun's  volume  could 
scarcely  be  appreciated  in  historic  times.     Not  quite  so 
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inappreciable  would  be  the  increase  of  the  solar 
This  amounts  to  2*1  quiutillions  of  kilogrammes ;  while 
the  mass  of  cosmical  matter  annually  precipitated  on  the 
aun  stands  to  the  sun's  mass  in  the  relation  of  1  to  from 
21  to  42  millions.  Such  an  augmentation  of  the  weight 
of  the  sun  ouglit  to  shorten  the  sidereal  year  from 
«5s:s<^  ^  E3i5s«t^  of  its  length,  or  from  ^ths  to  Jtbs  of  a 
second.  Mayer  liere  assumes  a  compensating  action  for 
which  there  seems  no  warranto  He  supposes  a  loss  of 
substance  to  be  bound  up  with  tlie  origination  and  propa- 
gation of  undulatory  motion. 

He  next  fixes  his  attention  on  Sun-spots,  quoting  tlie 
description  of  the  solar  surface  given  by  Sir  John  Herscbel. 
These  clianges  on  the  solar  surface,  he  says,  evidently 
point  to  the  action  of  some  external  distm-bing  force; 
for  every  moving  power  resident  in  the  sun  ought  to 
exliaust  itself  by  its  own  action.  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  spots  and  the  faculsB,  probable  conjectures 
are  all  that  he  presumes  to  offer.  Since  gases  when  free 
from  any  solid  particles  emit  even  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures only  a  pule  transparent  light,  it  is  probable  that 
the  intense  white  light  of  the  sun  has  its  origin  in  the 
denser  parts  of  his  surface.'  If  this  be  admitteiL  the  siuv- 
spots  and  facidse  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  disturbaneea 
of  the  fiery  molten  ocean,  by  the  pUmging  into  it  of 
fitreams  of  asteroids.  The  deeper  and  less  heated  parts  of 
this  ocean  become  thus  exposed  as  spots,  whereas  the 
elevations  form  the  so-called  faculee. 


There  is  one  other  consideration  connected  with  the 
permanence  of  our  present  terrestrial  conditions,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Standing  upon  ono  of  the 
London  bridges,  we  observe  the  current  of  the  Tbarot'S 

'  The  explan&tion  of  tha  lines  at  Fnunbofor  cairin  along  with  it  tlM 
eoaCnutioD  of  the  ricwi  of  Idtjar, 
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reversed  and  the  water  poured  upwards  twice  a  day.  The 
water  thus  moved  rulis  against  the  river's  bed  and  sides, 
and  heat  is  the  consequence  of  this  friction.  The  heat 
thus  generated  is,  in  part,  radiated  into  space,  and  tliere 
lost,  as  far  as  the  e^irth  is  concerned.     What  is  it  that 

I  supplies  this  incessant  loss  ?  Mayer  answers — the  earth's 
rfltation.  Let  us  imagine  the  moon  fixed,  and  the  earth 
turning  like  a  wheel  from  west  to  east  in  its  diurnal 
motion.  A  mountain  on  the  earth's  surface,  on  approach- 
ing the  moon's  meridian,  is,  as  it  were,  laid  hold  of  by 
the  moon ;  it  forms  a  kind  of  handle,  by  which  the  earth 

I  is  pulled  more  quickly  round.  But  when  the  meridian 
is  passed,  tlie  pidl  of  the  moon  on  tlie  mountain  would 
be  in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  velocity  of  rotation  as  much  as  it  previously  augmented 

[it;  and  thus  the  action  of  all  fixed  bodies  on  the  earth's 

(surface  is  neutralised. 

But  suppose  the  mountain  to  lie  always  to  the  east 

[of  the  moon's  meridian,  the  pull  would  then  be  always 
exerted  against  the  earth's  rotation,  the  velocity  of  which 
would  be  diminished  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the 
strength  of  the  pull.  Tlie  tidal  wave  occupies  this 
position.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are,  in  part,  dragged  as  a  brake  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  as  a  brake  they  must  diminish  the  velocity  of 
the  earth's  rotation.'  The  investigations  of  Hansen,  Adams 
and  Delaunay  have  established  the  fact  of  retardation. 

I  Supposing,  then,  that  we  turn  a  mill  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  and  produce  heat  by  the  friction  of  the  millstones ; 
that  beat  has  an  origin  totally  different  from  the  heat 
produced  by  another  pair  of  millstones,  which  are  turned 
by  a  mountain  stream.  The  former  is  produced  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  earth's  rotation  ;  the  latter  at  the  expense 
of  the  sun's  heat,  which  lifted  the  millstream  to  its  Booroe. 
'  East  hjid  the  »;ig:tciljr  to  petceirs  this. 
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In  an  article  publisbed  in  1862  Sir  William  Thomson 
referred  the  jjrimordial  energy  of  the  universe  to  gravita- 
tion. 'Crpatc'd  simply  as  a  difierence  of  position  of 
attracting  masses,  the  potential  energy  of  gravitation  was 
the  original  form  of  all  the  energy  of  the  miiverse.'  This 
closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  doctrina  < 
enunciated  by  Mayer  fifteen  years  earlier.  After  showinn 
how  the  molten  condition  of  the  earth  had  been  inferred 
from  its  spheroidal  shape,  Mayer  proceeds  thus  : — '  New- 
ton's theory  of  gravitation,  while  it  enables  us  to  teB 
from  the  present  form  of  the  earth,  its  state  of  aggrega- 
tion in  ages  past,  points  out  to  us  at  the  same  time  a 
source  of  thermal  energy  powerful  enough  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  aggregation — powerful  enough  to  melt 
worlds.  It  teaches  us  to  consider  the  molten  condition 
of  a  planet  as  the  result  of  the  mechanical  union  of 
cosmical  masses,  and  thus  to  derive  the  radiation  of  the 
Eun  and  the  heat  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  a 
common  origin.' 

In  the  article  just  referred  to  Sir  William  ThomsoD 
continues  thus : — '  As  surely  as  the  weights  of  a  clock  ruttj 
down  to  their  lowest  position,  from  which  they  can  nev«J 
rise  again,  unless  fresh  energy  is  communicated  to  tbem  I 
from  some  som-ce  not  yet  exhausted,  so  surely  must  planet] 
after  planet  creep  in,  age  by  age,  towards  the  sun.    WTien I 
each  comes  within  a  few  hundred  thousand  miles  of  hial 
surface,  if  he  is  still  incandescent,  it  must  be  melted  and 
driven  into  vapoiu:  by  radiant  heat.     Nor,  if  he  be  crusted 
over  and  become  dark  and  cool  externally,  can  the  doomed 
planet  escape  its  fiery  end.     If  it  does  not  become  incan- 
descent, like  a  shooting  star,  by  friction  in   ita  passage' 
through  his  atmosphere,  its  first  graze  on  his  surface  must 
produce  a  stupendous  flash  of  light  and  heat.     It  may  he 
at  once,  or  it  may  be  after  two  or  three  bounds,  like  a 
cannon-shot  ricochetting  on  a  surface  of  earth  or  water,  tita 
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whole  mus3  must  be  crushed,  melted,  and  evaporated  by 
a  crash,  generating  in  a  moment  some  thousands  of  times 
as  much  heat  as  a  coal  of  the  same  size  would  produce 
by  burning.' 

But  it  is  from  a  comparison  of  Mayer's  '  Celestial 
Dynamics,'  published  in  1848,  with  Sir  William  Thomson's 
memoir  on  the  '  Mechanical  Energy  of  the  Solar  System,' 
published  in  1854,  that  the  similarity  of  thought  in  two 
penetrative  minds,  working  under  similar  conditions,  comes 
most  conspicuously  forth.  Thomson  considers  and  rejects 
the  assumption  that  the  sun  is  an  incandescent  body  losing 
heat.  Mayer  did  the  same.  Thomson  considers  and  re- 
jects the  hypothesis  that  solar  heat  is  due  to  chemical 
action.  This  was  also  the  coiu-se  pursued  by  Mayer. 
Thomson  discusses  and  emphatieally  embraces  the  theory 
that '  tlie  source  of  energy  from  which  solar  beat  is  de- 
rived is  undoubtedly  meteoric'  This  is  the  theory  so 
clearly  enunciated  and  so  fully  developed  by  Mayer. 
Thomson  concludes  that  the  main  source  of  solar  light 
and  heat  is  the  tornado  of  meteors  which  shed  forth  the 
zodiacal  light.  Tltis  was  also  Mayer's  conclusion.  Tlie 
coincidence  between  the  two  essays  is  simply  astonishing. 
As  an  instance  of  agreement  in  a  matter  of  detail  take  the 
following : — '  A  dark  lx)dy,'  says  Thomson, '  of  dimensions 
such  as  the  sun  in  any  part  of  space,  might,  by  entering  a 
cloud  of  meteors,  become  incandescent  as  intensely  in  a 
few  seconds,  as  it  could  in  years  of  continuance  of  the 
same  meteoric  circumstances,  and  again  getting  to  a  posi- 
tion in  space  comparatively  free  from  meteors,  it  might 
almost  as  suddenly  become  dark  again.  It  is  far  from 
improljable  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  appearance 
or  disappearance  of  bright  stars,  and  the  strange  variations 
of  brilliancy  of  others  which  have  caused  so  much  astonish- 
ment.' This,  as  aforesaid,  was  published  in  1854.  In  an 
'  Oomparc  lhi«  with  ISayet,  pp.  6G0-61. 
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essay  on  tlie  'Mecbanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,'  published 
in  1850,  Mayer  had  written  thus: — 'It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  earth  bas  come  into  eotistence  in  some 
such  way  [by  the  collision  of  gravitating  masses]  and  that, 
in  consequence,  oiu-  sun,  as  seen  from  the  fixed  stars,  ex- 
hibited at  that  epoch  a  transient  burst  of  light.  But  what 
took  place  in  our  solar  system  perhaps  millions  of  yean 
ago  still  goes  on  here  and  there  among  the  fixed  stars. 
The  transient  appearance  of  certain  stars,  which  in  some 
cases,  like  the  celebrated  star  Tycho,  have  at  first  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  brilliance,  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  assuming  the  felling  together  of  previously 
invisible  doulde  stars.' 

In  placing  Mayer  and  Sir  William  Thomson  thus  in 
apposition  I  must  leave  no  doubt  as  to  my  views  and 
motives.  I  therefore  say  emphatically  that  I  believe  the 
essay  of  Sir  William  Thomson  to  be  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  that  of  Mayer — that  he  no  more  borrowed  from 
Mayer  than  Mayer  did  from  him.  But  I  desire  to  show 
how  far  a  man  of  natural  mathematical  genius,  nursed 
in  the  very  lap  of  mathematics,  wko,  moreover,  made 
the  theory  of  heat  a  subject  of  early  and  special  study, 
had  been,  as  regards  the  great  questions  here  discussed, 
anticipated  by  this  obscure  Heilbronn  physician.  The 
literature  of  science  lay  open  to  it^  professional  cultivators 
;is  much  as  to  Mayer,  but  there  was  not  a  man  amongst 
them  who,  in  reference  to  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature, 
had  reached  Mayer's  level  of  achievement  in  1842  ;  there 
was  not  a  man  amongst  them  who,  in  reference  to  vital 
dynamics,  had  reached  his  intellectual  stature  in  1845. 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  with  strict  veracity  regarding 
his  performance  in  1848.  Then,  as  previously,  he  out- 
stripped all  others.  Genius  was  registered  in  Ma ver't 
organization,  and  it  is  only  when  we  compare  his  oppor- 
tunities with  his  achievements — his  defective  e<lucatioD 
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with  his  iDHtinctive  and  overmastering  grasp  of  phenomena 
— that  tlie  real  force  of  that  genius  is  revealed.  It  was 
in  the  intervals  of  a  laborious  profession,  and,  aa  he  him- 
self informs  us,  without  the  slightest  stimulus  or  en- 
couragement from  without,  that  this  son  of  a  Heilbronn 
apothecary  so  enriched  the  thought  of  his  age,  and  built 
for  himself  a  momunent  which  can  never  be  overthrown. 


And  what  was  Mayer's  reward  in  his  lifetime  ?  ^Tiat 
measure  of  recognition  did  he  enjoy  ?  The  answer  is  a 
sad  one.  Thomas  Young  had  been  ridiculed  by  Brougham 
in  England,  and  the  ridicule  was  eflectual  because 
Young  was  so  far  ahead ;  George  Ohm  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  Berlin  Annual  of  Scientific  Criticism 
to  be  the  victim  of  incurable  delusion;  Mayer  in  like 
manner  was  flouted  by  his  townsmen,  and  in  the  '  Allge- 
meine  2Jeitung'had  been  held  up  to  public  scorn.  As 
Riimelin  sagaciously  remarks,  that  power  of  concen- 
tration which  was  the  basis  of  his  fame,  became  the 
source  of  his  misery.  He  could  not  shake  oS"  the  sense  of 
injustice  which  {>erpetunlly  haunted  him.  '  Either,'  he 
said,  *  my  whole  method  of  thought  is  anomalous  and 
perverse,  and  then  my  proper  place  would  be  a  madhouse, 
or  I  am  rewarded  with  scorn  and  ridicule  for  the  discovery 
of  important  truths.'  There  was  no  escape  from  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  conclusions,  and  the  one  was  as  dis- 
couraging as  the  other.  He  lost  his  sleep,  contracted 
brain-fever,  and  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  on  May  28,  1850,  he 
suddenly  rose  from  his  bed,  and  leaped  from  a  window 
thirty  feet  high  on  to  the  paved  street.  He  was  terribly 
shaken  and  brmsed,  but  not  killed,  and  before  the  year  was 
ended  he  was  able  to  write  his  profound  essay  on  the 
*  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.'  But  the  heart  of  inves- 
tigation had  been  broken  within  liim  ;  he  returned  to  his 
practice   as   physician,  and   (hough   he   published   some 
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small  papers  afterwards,  they  give  little  evidence  of  that 
marvellous  genius  which  characterised  the  first  eight  yean 
of  bis  BcientiBc  career.' 

I  met  Mayer  at  Ziirich  in  1864.  His  life,  he  then 
told  me,  had  taken  a  new  departure.  The  scorn  of  his 
townsmen  had  passe^l  away,  and  he  was  met  with  respectful 
recognition  where  he  had  preyiously  encountered  sneers. 
He  was  afterwards  ennobled  at  home,  and  he  received  many 
high  marks  of  distinction  &om  abroad.  He  died  on  March 
21,  1878.  Crowds  attended  the  burial ;  eloquent  and  sym- 
pathetic discourses  were  pronounced  by  eminent  men; 
while  the  government  authorities  of  Heilbronn  drew  down 
their  flags  as  he  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 


The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Mayer  to  myself,  written 
at  the  time  when  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  bis  favour,  will 
be  read  with  interest : — 

*  Esteemed  Sir, — I  hardly  know  how  to  find  words  to 
express  the  feelings  which  move  me  at  the  present  moment. 
On  the  16th  of  last  June  Professor  Clausius  conveyed  to 
me  the  intelligence  of  your  locture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. The  hopes  which  in  silence  I  ventured  to  cherish 
were  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  recognition  wluch  you 
there  accorded  me ;  and  I  am  still  more  deeply  affected 
by  the  receipt  of  your  last  communications  to  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Magazine."  Your  kindness  impresses  me  all 
the  more  from  the  fact  of  my  having,  for  many  yean, 
been  forced  to  habituate  myself  to  a  precisely  opposite 
mode  of  treatment. 

'  The  question  of  priority  as  to  the  mechanicAl  equivB* 
lent  of  heat  I  regarded  as  exhausted  by  my  communication 

'  Further  reference  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Mnyer  might  here  bo  mitile.  Bot 
thii  I  postpone  to  a  fnture  occasioa.  In  his  ioterestiog  sketch  published 
in  the  '  Augsborger  Zeitung,'  Chancellor  Itiimelin  refers  to  A  brief  suto- 
biography,  written  for  me  by  Mnjror.    This  is  still  in  mj  poseeaiOD. 
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to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  (*  Comptes  Rendiis,' 
vol.  xxix.  p.  534),  as  my  celebrated  rival,  Mr.  Joule,  did 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  reply  to  me.  I  have  referred  to  this 
document  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Vienna  (1851,  vol.  vi..  No.  5).  Certainly,  however,  it 
has  never  been  my  desire  to  diminish  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  achievements  of  (Le  great  Manchester  physicist. 
I  have  never  regarded  him  as  an  antagonist,  but,  as 
you  have  truly  expressed  it,  have  always  considered  him 
to  be  an  esteemed  and  renowned  feltow-labourer  in  the 
same  domain  of  thought.  I  gladly  acknowledge  that, 
were  it  not  for  his  excellent  experimental  investigations, 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force,  or,  as  I  should 
express  it,  PhyBiciil  Stoichiometry,  would  not  be  able  to 
show  the  fruits  which  it  now  exhibits.  The  name  of 
Joule,  moreover,  is  quite  as  famous  in  Germany  as  in 
England. 

J.  R.  Mateb.' 

'  Ueilbroun,  Ma;  31,  1803.' 

The  opinion  I  ventured  to  express  in  1863,  I  would 
here  repeat.  'In  the  firmament  of  science  Mayer  and 
Joule  constitute  a  double  star,  the  light  of  each  being  in 
a  certain  sense  complementary  to  that  of  the  other.' 


NOTE. 

Thx  roregoing  sketch  had  been  written  and  printed  before  the 
two  most  recent  German  works  on  the  life  and  laboars  of 
Mayer  came  into  my  hands. 

In  these  works  it  is  stated  (hat  I  have  snfTercd  myRelf  to 
be  influenced  by  Professor  Helmboltz  in  a  sense  unfavourable 
to  Dr.  Mayer.  To  those  acquainted  with  my  behaviour  in 
relation  tc  this  question  such  a  statement  must  seem  simply 
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alwiird.  And  with  regard  to  Professor  HelmhoItE,  it  is  mj 
duty  to  state  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  has  he  ever 
sought  to  bring  an  inflaence  inimical  to  Mayer  to  bear 
upon  me. 

Professor  Clansias  has  also  been  represented  as  an- 
tagonistic to  Mayer,  but  his  mm  reply  to  this  aoonsation  is  so 
oonclnsiye  as  to  render  it  nnneoesaary  for  me  to  supplement 
it  by  a  single  void. 

Jum  TnoAUk 
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Liringstooo's  obserrationa  en. 

^^1 

diffbrcDt  pressures,  383 
—  distiDCtion   between   clear   and 

387 

^^1 

Brarais  and  Martin's  obMrra- 

^^B 

Atj.  8B9 

tions  on,  389 

^^B 

—  from  the  langs,  its  calorific  ab- 

 Leslie's  obacrrations  on,  891 

^^H 

sorption,' 4 15 

absorbs  same  class  of  rayi  as 

^^H 

tunonnt  of  csibonie  acid 

water,  417 

^^H 

in,  detormined.  416 

Arterial  blood,  ck-»racter  ot  6J2 

^^H 

—  ciiQso  of  alow  nocturnal  cooling 

Artificial  sky,  489 

^^H 

of,  490 

Asbestos,  cause  of  ba>l  comluctioo  of 

^^B 

Alcohol,    expansion    of,    hj    heat. 

beat  by,  258 

^^B 

shown,  1U3 

A5in,  cause  of  collness  of  oeotnl 

^^1 

—  eTiipurHtion  of,   produces  cold, 

parts  of,  385 

^^B 

197 

Asteroids,  amount  of  bsat  dsrsloptd 

^^H 

—  a  jmwfrfiil  abiiorbor  of  hiNi»,  401 

by  collision  of,  with  son,  519 

^^1 

Alnni,  powerful  nbsorption  and  ni- 

Atmosphere,    amount    of   ai|<w>aa 

^^B 

diition  of,  31 1 

VApiinr  in.  374 

^^H 

—  luminous  rnvs  transmitted  by,  320 

—  oci  ion  of  aqueous  vapour  in,  on 

^^H 

--  abaorptire  power  of,  484 

mdiant  beat,  374,  38U 

^^B 

AmoricA,  oxtreme  cold  of  east  coast 

—  use  of  aqueous  vapour  in,  3&S 

^^B 

of,  218 

—  absorption  of  solar  heat  by,  317 

^^B 

Ammonia,  powerful  abrorption  of 

—  its  iaflaence  on  U-mperatore  of 

^^B 

htjat  by,  347 

the  planets,  417 

^^B 

Amyl,  nitrite   of,   action    of  thurt 

Atmospheric  air,  radiation  of  bwikj^^ 

^^B 

wares  of  other  upon,  478,  482 

through,  412  ^^B 
—  dreuJiition,  286                             ^^H 

^^B 

Anoient  glaciers,  evidences  nf,  228 

^^B 

An^^lar  velocity   of  rofleclive  raj 

Atomic  forces,  power  of,  IOC,  1 80            1 

^^B 

explained,  286 

—  motion,  how  propagated,  1 16         M 

J^f 

Animal    body,    the,    riewed   aa  a 

—  o«cilUtions  of  a  Uidy  incnass^^^fl 

j^H 

machine,  85 

by  beat,  182                                 ^^M 

Animal  sulvtnnces,  table  of  eondne- 

—  constitution,  influmre  of,  on  *^^^^| 

tirc  power  of,  254 

sorption  of  bent,  348                     ^^^| 

Animiils    and    regetiiblea,    ralatire 

—  vibrations,  471                              ^^W 

imergies  of,  528 

Atoms,    collision    of    eorUia    and        1 

Aqneons    vapour,    precipitated   by 

oxygen,  52  1 
—  when  separated,  haal  eotunmedi^^H 

rorefiiction  of  air,  IS 

cause  of  precipitation  of,  in 

n^l 

England,  213 

—  anormoos  attmctions  of,  106.  ISO  ^^« 

procipilation  of,  less,  on  onat 

—  absorb  and  emit  same  my^  j09          1 

coast  of  Ireland,  213 

—  entering  into   ilie  formivitou  of         1 

use  of,  in  our  climate,  213, 

molecules,  471                                        1 

885,  417 

—  farces  in  operation  between  vmj  ^^M 

definition  of,  373 

two  atoms,  472                                ^^^| 

amount  of,  in  atmosphere,  374 

action  of,  on nuliont  heat,  374, 

403 
absorption  of,  in  nir  obtained 

Aran  of  the  sky,  483,  485               ^^H 

^H 

^H 

from  ratioos  places,  881 

T>\COK,  extract  fram  Sad  book  a^^| 
SJ    Novum  Oigannm,  AppaadU  I^^H 

oljsctioiis  to  experimcnta  on. 

annwrred,  376,  378,  381 

Lecture  II.,  49                             ^^H 

—  —  enu»o  of  copious  precipitation 

—  his  exporimeot  oa  xbm  enmp«i^^^| 

of,  ill  tropica,  888 

sioD  of  water,  181                       ^^H 

^ 
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BAR 

Bark  of  troog,  Ixtd  conductiTe  powor 
of,  263 

Beeswax,  contractioa  of,  in  cooUag, 
147 

BcmouiUra  Idnctic  thoory  of  gases, 
110 

Binmnth,  exp&nsion  of,  in  cooling, 
111 

Bi>n1phid<<  of  cnrbon,  raponr  of, 
ignited  by  comprossion,  U 

transjMrvuc;   of,   to  heat, 

306.  310,  303,  309,  437 

Blngilen  and  Chmjtro;,  their  ex- 
posure of  thcmsclrca  in  heated 
orena,  243 

Blood,  heat  of,  constant.  243 

Body,  eanae  of  ile  tosisting  high 
tcmperatnros,  243 

Boiler  explosions,  158 

Boiling  of  vati>r  by  friction,  Rum- 
ford's  experiments,  42 

to  what  due,  168 

—  point  of  water  raised  by  being 
freed  of  air,  1 57 

—  point,  true  definition  uf,  160 

lowered  by  aficouding,  IGO 

on  snnimit  of  Mt.  filunc,  Mto. 

Kosa,  &e,  160 
depends  on  external  pressure, 

161 
Bomcic  ether,  largo  absorption  of 

heat  by  rapour  of,  363 
BoacoTica's  illustration  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  fire,  66 
Botlomley'seiperimenton  theliqne- 

fection  of  ice,  160 
Boussingault's  similar  exporimeDt, 

161 
Boutigny.   M.,  his  experiments  on 

the   spheroidal  state   of  liquids, 

204 
water  first,  frozen  in  a  red-but 

cmcible  by,  205 
Boyle's  theory  of  heat,  34 
Brass,  oxp,inBion  nf,  by  heat,  87 
Breath,  the  human,  its  absorption 

of   heat    at  ditlircnt  pressures, 

416 
a  physical  aoalysif  of, 

416 
Breezes,   land  and    sea,   how  pro- 
duced. 211 
Sritish  Isles,  eanss  of  dampness  of, 

218 


OAB 

Bromine,  opacity  of,  to  light,  bnt 

transparency  to  heat,  proved.  360 
Eunsen,  Prof.,   di-scription   of   his 

burner,  64 
his  determination  of  the  tem- 

peratnre  of  Geysors,  1G8 

his  Geyser  theory,  1 70 

bnmor,  radiation  from  the 

fiama  of,  through  Tapours,  table, 

411 
Butyl,   nitrite  of,  notion  of  short 

WBTes  of  ether  upon,  483 


CAUBRATIOH  of  the  galrano- 
muter,    Melloni's    metho>i    of. 
Appendix  to  Lecture  XII.,  p.  368 
Culnis,  regions  of,  212 

—  cause  of  torrents  of  rain  in  region 
nf.  3H3 

Coloroscence,  experiments  on,  461, 

452 
Calorific  conduction,  three  axes  of, 

in  wood,  263 
in  various  organic  slxnclures, 

254 
of  liquids,  263 

—  trensmisaion  through  wood,  in- 
strument to  determine  Telocity  of, 
216 

Cnmllo,  combustion  of,  63 

Cnpacity  for  bent,  diflferent  in  diffe- 
rent bodies.  1H3 

explained,  means  of  deter- 
mining. 184 

Carbon  atoms,  collision  of,  with 
oxygen,  62 

—  ligiit  of  lamps  doo  to  solid  por- 
ticiesof.  62,  410 

—  amount  of  heat  genemtc<I  by 
its  combination  with  oxygen,  lO'i 

—  diuthermancy  of  the  bisulphide, 
437 

—  experiments  with  the  bisulphide, 
444 

—  consnmption  of,  in  mechaniflal 
work,  549 

Carbonic  acid,  absorption  of,  by 
pbints,  66 

how  prodaced  by  combnstlon, 

02 

solid  properties  of,  190 

power  of  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption poeseased  by,  344,  41& 
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CAK 

Cftr>ionie  oxide,  Ubl«  of  abaorftioa 
of  haat  by,  ftt  difiereot  pressure*, 
311 

—  —  flame,  nxiiation  from,  through 
carboDie  aciil  gu,  413 

oU'finnt  gai,  414 

— hamao      breath, 

416 
Carbon-points,  thermoBTnph  of,  447 
Ciu-not,  Smli,  his  '  iUllciiuna  snr  la 

Piiidxaocc  Miiirice  du  Feu,"  ii. 
C<>l««ti.-»1  dynnmica,  esany  by  Alayer 

00.  13»,  667 
Gh.inlrey   and   Blngd^o,   thrir  tx- 

poaoie   of  tbemaelrn  in  basted 

oreni,  243 
Chomicftl  combinnfion,  it*  efTcct  on 

r  I'linnt  bent.  349 
Cliilling  an  etfi<ct  of  mrefaction,  16 

—  when  produced,  283 

—  by  ndiatioo,  bow  raodiBed,  386 

dew  an  eflTect  of,  498 

Chlorine,  liquefaction  of,  143 
Climate,  mildnoM  of  European,  21 1 

—  effect  of  aqneoui  Tapour  on,  21 2, 
886,  417 

—  cauM  of  dnmpnou  of  English,  3 1 3 
Clothes,  their  philoaophy,  266 
Clothing,  conductivity  of  matcrialj 

nmxl  in.  2^7 
Clouds,  cause  of  generation  of,  384 

—  comp^tion  of,  17,  219 

—  produced  by  other  rapoart  thno 
that  of  water,  18 

—  actinic,  476 

Coal,  comboation  of,  iti  mechanical 

equivalent.  630 
Oo-efficiant  of  expansion  of  a  pas,  121 
linear,      snpvrflrial      and 

cuWc     exi>I»inc<l,     with     table, 

A[<p"><^<'  to  Lcct.  IV.,  p.  113 
Cohesion,  force  of,  Icesened  by  heat, 

1I« 

—  of  wat<<r  increoaad  by  remoral  of 
air,  166 

Cold,  produced  by  ntrofaction  of  oir, 
16  et  $fq. 

—  produced  by  the  stretching  of 
wire,  lUO 

—  of  snow  and  salt,  196 

—  gnnctated  in  passing  from  ths 
solid  to  Iho  liquid  state,  194 

from  the  liquid  to  tha 

gaseous  state,  196 


Cold,  gensnUed  by  stnam  of  eutaia 
acid,  198 

—  ODudnctiun  of,  S41 

—  npperent  reflection  of  zsyi  o( 
291 

—  alone  not  able  to  ptodoe* 
glaciers,  231 

Culding.  M.,  on  the  relation  betwoei 

hrat  and  work,  1 38 
Collision,  elastic  ami  inalaatie,  174 
Culuiir,  physical  cauM  vi,  S8S.  304 

—  influence  of,  on  rartiation,  298 

—  of  sky,  484 

—  Dr.  Franklin's  experiments  ao 
the  absurptioo  of  heat  by  Tarioas 
colouis,  460 

Combostion.  phenomena  of,  SI,  629 

—  affect  of  height  on.  04 

—  of  air  in  ooal-gas,  64 

—  of  carbon,  649 

Compounds  good  abaorben  and 
radiators,  S49 

Compressed  air,  expansion  oC  pro- 
duces cold,  14 

Compression,  boat  genoratrd  by,  6 

Condensation,  onn^atiun,  and  com- 
binatioD,  mechanical  ralne  of  each 
in  the  case  of  water,  192 

—  effect  of,  on  specific  beat.  188 

—  of  aqueous  vapour  in  tropicii 
cause  of.  383 

by    monntains,    ditto, 

884 
Comiuctioo   of   heat     defined    and 

illustrated,  234 
experiments  of  Inffaahaass, 

236 
Desprvts's  method  of  ob-  J 

eorviog,  237 
by  different  metals,  deter>  \ 

mined  by  MM.  Wiudemano  and 

Frani,  237 
relation     of    thermal    to 

electrical,  2.19 

by  crystnK  248 

by   wood,  in  different  di- 
rections, 246,  260 
De  la  Hive  and  Dt 

CandoUe's  experiment*.  26S 
by  balk  of  Tariona  trees, 

Uhle,  363 
importance     of    knowing 

specific  heat  in  experiments  oti, 

266 
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Conduction  of  bent,  by  liquids,  263, 

26S 
—  by  hydrogen  gas,  26A,  207 

—  of  cold,  illniitratioDB  of,  241 

—  power  of,  not  always  the  same  in 
eyery  direction,  244 

Couduclivity  of  mcUls,  table,  238 

crystals  and  wood,  244,  et  wj. 

wood     in     three     diructious, 

Ublo,  2.^2 

—  —  bark  of  various  trees,  di  tto,  2<)3 
organic  stmciures,  ditto,  264 

—  —  substanci-s  used  in  dotbing, 
ditto,  258 

liquids  and  gases,  263 

Oonductors,  witbdruwal  of  beat  by, 
200 

—  ^xA  and  bad,  defined,  236 
CoD)ilgste  mirrors,  289 
ConservaUon    of    foree    shown    in 

steam-engine,  8,  1G2 

origin  of  the  idea  of,  174 

energy,  law  of,  177 

Consnmptiun  of  heat  in  mechanical 

work.  14 
Oontmction,  generally  the  result  of 

solidification,  147 

—  of  india-rubber  by  heat.  100 
Convection  of  heat  defined,  215 

examples  of,  21 S 

by  hydrogen,  206 

Cooling  a  loss  of  motion,  209,  283 

—  effect  of   air  and   hydrogen   on 
heated  bodies,  265 

—  how  it  may  be  haiiteneil,  194,  200 
Cryophorus,  or  ice-carrier,  107 
Cr^'Blallintion,   hypothesis   regard- 
ing, 107 

Crystals,  expansion  of,  00 

—  of  ice,  162 

—  of  snow,  219 

—  difference  of  corductirity  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  244 

Cumberland,  traces  of  anciont  gla- 
ciers in,  230 
Cumuli,  384 
Currenls,  aerial,  how  pmduced,  207 

—  upper  and  lower,  io  atmoiphere, 
2U8 


^ATY,  Sir  II  ,  his  experiment  on 
the  liquefaction  of  ice  by  fric- 
tion, 47 


EAR 


Davy,  Sir  H.,  his  '  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy'  referred  to,  20 
his  iuTOiitigation  of  Same, 

62 
discovery  of  the  safety 

lamp,  262 
experiment  on  the  passage 

of  heat  through  a  vacuum,  370 
De   la   Rive   and    De  CandoUe  on 

the  conduction  of  wood,  245,  253 
Density,    piiint    of    maximum,    in 

water,  105 
Despretz,   his   experiments  on    the 

cunilttctivity   of  solids,   237 ;    of 

liquids,  264 
Dew,  formation  of,  496 

—  Dr.  Wells'  eifierimeiits  on,  and 
theory  of,  497 

—  cause  of  deposition  of,  408 

—  a  still  night  necessary  for  the 
formation  of,  502 

DIamuud,  coml'UstioD  of,  in  oxygen, 

52 
Diathermancy,  explained  and  illoa- 

iMted,  307 

—  Melloni's  resonrcbes,  307,  898 

—  not  a  teat  of  transparency,  309, 
318 

—  of  iodine,  436 
Diathermonieter,  the,  204 
Dilatation,  remarks  on.  Appendix  to 

Iz-ct.  IV.,  p.  113 

Distillation,  locomotive  force  com- 
pared to,  9 

Donny,  M.,  bis  experiments  oo 
water  purged  of  nir,  155 

Dove,  Pnif,  q until tion  from,  209 

Drying  tubes,  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing and  selecting,  332,  376 

Dutch  tears,  94 

Dynamic  energy  defined,  179 

—  radiation  nod  absorption  of  gases, 
365;  table  of,  369 

vapours,  ditto,  371 

in  dilTort-ut  lengtlii  of 

tube,  373 


EARTH,    amount    of    beat    that 
would  be  generated  by  arrest- 
ing the  motion  of,  523 
—  crust  of,  thicker  than  generally 
supposed,  148 
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^^^f 

FAR 

^^V          Earth,  iU  lotation  and  shape,  efibct 

Etber,    (olphniia,    opocity  at,    t» 

^H                of,  OD  trade  vioda,  208,  21 U 

nvdinnt  boat,  341 

^H          affected  by  the  tides,  566 

—  the  luminiferooa,  m"'' 

^^B           —  time  required  to  oool  down,  527 

mission  of  heat  and  i 

^^H           —  the  enenpee  of,  io  relation  to 

fills  all  spaco  nu-i.  yt^uw 

^H               the  fcnn,  628 

tiates  all  bodies,  804 

^H            Elrctire  power  poswned  by  ludiee 

the  powen  of  impartinj; 

^H                with  regnrd  to  njrs  of  light  and 

motion  to,  and  accepting  motion 

^H               heat,  306 

frum,  an>  uroportiooal,  301,311, 

^H            Electric    light,  rise  in  intensi^  of 

344 

^H               iho  obscure  raya  of  the,  42U 

action  of  ethar  waves  of 

^H            —  beam,  filtration  of,  436 

short  pmod  npon  gaseous  matttr. 

^H            —  Rpeotrum,  the,  4 '29 

468-476 

^H            Kl»:tricAl  heut,  68 

inviaibility  of.  478 

^H            Eluctriuity  and  heat,  their  relation- 

Euler,  his  arg:ument  fur  the  uada- 

^^1               shi^  shown  in  the  coadoctiTity  of 

latory  theory  of  light,  274 

^H                various  bodies,  339 

Europe  the  comlooaer  of  the  Atlantic^ 

^^B           —    current  of,  increased  by  cooling 

219 

^H              condocUog  wire,  240 

—  cause  of  mildness  of  climats  ot. 

^H           Electm-mBKDetie     machine,     Fro- 

212,218 

^B                ment's,  82 

Evnporation  produces  c<oId.  I9S 

^H           Electrophonia,  heat  of,  69 

—  water  frosen  by,  197 

^H            Elementary  bodioa,   tabic  of  their 

Exrbangea,  Prevost'a  theory  of.  281 

H             specificbeau,  184.  187 

Expansion,  material  theory  of,  01 

^H           Elements,  bad  al>sorbera  and  radia- 

—  dynamical  theory  of,  93 

^B                ton,  346.  348 

—  table  of  co-efficionta  fif,  1 1 4 

^H           —  and  compounds  as  absorbere  and 

—  of  volume,  116 

^H                nvlintors,  360 

gasM  1"^  l""^    l?'l 

^H            Emission  theory  of  Nuwtcn,  34, 274 

c<..-.                       121 

^H            Eiieri^y,  mechanical,  coorerted  into 

will                  rilling  work. 

^H                heat,  8 

136 

^K          —  potential  or  possible,  defined,  1 79 

liquids  by  heat,  103 

^^^^B  —  dynamic  or  actual,  ditto.  179 

wat«r  in  freesing.  105 

^^^^H  —  of  molecular  position,  180 

alcohol  by  boat,  liM 

^^^^^  —  potential  and  dynamic  sum  of. 

water  by  itat.  104 

^m             constant,  180 

esU,  105 

^H          —  molecular  and  mechanical,  103 

solid  bodies  by  heat.  87 

^H           —  terrestrial,  in  relation  to  the  bod. 

lead,  corioas  effect  of,  95 

■ 

crystals.  96 

^M           —  conserTation  uf,  633,  638 

wax  on  liquefying,  147 

^H           England,  cansg  of  even  temperature 

Expansive  force  of  teat,  1 18 

^                of,  213,  218 

Explosions  of  steam  boilers,  IAS 

Equatorial  ocmn,  winds  from,  cause 

—  in  coal  mines,  cause  of.  262 

i                      the  ilampness  of  England,  212 

Eye,  exposure  of  the,   to   invisible 

^K           Equivalent,  mochonical,  of  heat,  130 

rays,  448 

^^B             tU  «^/. 

—  sttusilivcness  of  the,  to  light,  46A 

^m         how  calculated,  127  ft 

^1             *'^- 

^H          Ether,  sulphuric,  cause  of  the  cold 

17ARADAY,   his  experiDent*  «a 
X     melted  ice,  157 

^m              prodncod  by  its  evaporation,  196 

^B absorpUon  of  heat  by  vapour 

—  —  discovery  of  the  regehktion  of 

^H             of,  at  diilbrcnt  preasnr<>s,  338 

ice,  224 

^B          by    different    mea- 

—  metvury  first  frcseo  in  s  md-hot 

f^            rjpea  of  vapoat  of,  340 

crucible  by,  305 

^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^■^^^^^^H 

^^^nm^^i^^m  ^^^^^H 

^^^V                                         INDSX.                                                        ^A 

^"                                FIB 

^H 

Fibre  of  wood,  power  of  coudaction 

Friction  an  inexhaustible  soorce  of          ^H 

of  boat  bv,  261 

heat,                                                            ^^H 

Fire,  origin' of,  11 

—  liumforlit  experiment,  41                       ^^| 

—  produced  by  friction,  13 

—  watj-r  boileil  by,  42                                  ^^^ 

by  mvagee,  12 

—  liquefaction    of    ice    by,    Dary's 

[         —  Byribga,  13 

—  Boyle's  theory  of,  31 

experiment,  47 

Frost,  mMins  of  presepring  plants 

1         —  KTerna  ofgliisa,  action  of,  SI 6 

from,  600                                                                a 

Firmninent.  luare  of  the,  48.3 

Fusible  alloy  liqneftwi  by  rotation  in           ^^H 

yUme,  constitulion  of,  01 

mar;netic  field,  77                                      ^^| 

—  OM  an  illuminating  power,  61 

Fusiun,  point  of,  effect  of  pressure            ^H 

—  caU8«   of    its    inability    to    pa«» 

147                                                     ^H 

through  wire  gaozo,  261 

—  of  metal  in  the  magnetic  field,  73            ^^| 

^^   Flumes,   examination   of    radiation 

^^1 

^1        from,  409 
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—  Intent  hwit  of,  103 

BtomiB  prwdnced  by  healed  air.  2li7 
Btrakkur,  the  imitation  of,  1 70 
Snlphule  of  soda,  cold  produced  by 

dissolriui;,  196 
he.it  prodacoil  by  crystal- 
lising, U)0 
Snipburie  elhrr,  nl«nrption  of  heat 

by  vapour  of,  338,  363 
Sun.  probable  cnnse  of  continuance 
of  beat  and   light  of,  618,  668, 
660 

—  pnH]acti'>n  of  winds  by  heat  of, 
2n7 

—  does  not  hrat  dry  air  sensibly, 
817 

—  discovery  of  the  dark  rays  of 
the,  426 

—  generation  and  intensification  of 
rays,  riniblo  and  inrisible,  427 

—  rise  of  intensity  with  tempcra- 
tnre,  428 

—  combustion  by  dark  rays,  442 

—  fluorescence  and  caloreeconce  of 
the  sun,  448,  462 

—  Sir  W.  Thomson's  stutement  of 
the  chemical  action  necessary  to 
produce  the  sun's  heat,  620,  666 

—  constitution  of,  608,  611 

—  Fraunhofer's  linea  in  ita  spec- 
tnun,  612 

—  and  plnorts,  supposed  commoo 
origin  uf,  613 
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Sun,  heating  power  nf,  mca»nrenients 
by  Horscbel  and  Puuillet,  614 

—  modx  of  doiiTuiining  the  mdin- 
tion  from,  615 

—  atmospheric  abeorption   of  beat 
of,  616 

—  total  amount  of  heat  emitted  by, 
517 

—  meteoric  theory  of,  BIR,  667 

—  nil  organic  and  inorganic  energy 
referred  to,  628,  635 

—  small  fraction  of  its  heat  that 
pruduces  terrestrial  energy,  636 

—  total   radiation  of,   per  minute, 
669 

—  causa  of  sun-spots  and   fiteoIa>. 
684 

Switzerland,   evidences    of   ancient 
glaciers  in,  228 


TEMPERATURE,  difference  be- 
tween  that  of  the  sea  and  th* 
air.  7  note 

—  absolute  xcro  of,  139 

—  inOuonca  of,  on  conduction  of 
electricity,  240 

—  high,  how  cmlured,  K42 

—  dew  caused  by  lowering  of,  498 

—  influence  of,  on  the  quality  of 
bent  emitted  by  a  liody,  406 

on  transmiraion,  408 

—  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the 
true,  490 

TenerilTe,  Prikk  of,  two  current* 
Mow  on,  212 

Tliermnl  spectrum  shown  graphic- 
ally, 433 

Thermo-electricity,  discovery  of,  by 
Seelieck,  24 

—  Peltier's  experiment,  24 
Thermo-electric  pile.  3,  24 

source  of  power  in  the,  21 

usud  in  reHoarchcs  on  radiant 

heat,  277 
Thermograph  of  carbon-points,  447 
Thermometer,  the  menmrial.  1 1 1 

—  range  of,  in  South  Africa,  387 

—  —  —  in  Central  Auslrulia, 
38 

Thomson,  Sir  Wm.,  his  snpgestirin 
that  india-rubber  would  slmrtm 
by  beat,  101 

pivvaa  the  inade<iuary  of 
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eb'^inii'nl  coiubinAlion  U>  prodaee 
the  puu'e  lituit,  6'20 
ThC'iiuioD,  Sir  Wm.,  on  tJio  relation 
botwi-en  clii>niic»l  pivcwises  ami 
nierliitniriil  eflbcts  producej  by  a 
man  ut  wurk,  652 

—  —  —  Ilia  mctMjric  tlieorj  of  ths 
■an's  heat.  6'i2,  6G6 

taliloe  of  vDeTfxy,  623 

—  Profeasor  Janit«.  on  tbo   influ- 
ence of  prerauro  on  fusion,  ]40 

Ti<bil  »<iTo,  Telocity  of  c»rtb'B  roltt- 

tion  (liminislicU  by,  606 
TrHde    yriniU,    nppor    nud    lower, 

208 
TranemisKion  of  beat  through  solida, 

Mclloni's  Uible,  308 

liquids,  ditto,  310 

influence    of  t«mp«rature 

of  aonree  on,  407,  408,  410 
Transparency  of   bodini,  cauao  oC 

304,  406 

—  not    n    teat    for  dittthemuuiejr, 
308,  318 

TroTelysn,  Mr.  A.,  his  Instnunent, 

96 
cause  of  vibiationa 

of,  98 
Tropics,   flow  of  air  from  and  to, 

210 

—  the  region  of  ealma  or  nuna, 
212 

—  mntss  of  tlie  torrenta  of  raio  in, 
883 


TTLTRA-RFD    and    ultra-»iolot 
U      rays.  280 
Uodulalion  theory,  276 


VACUUM  in  centre  of  ico-flowera. 
164 

—  pnaimge  of  hc.it  tbronch,  270 

—  ary  atr  similar  tj),  wiUi  regard  to 
radiant  IiuiU  »33 

Vaporisation,  oxld  of,  197 
Vaporous  oonditiun  of  matter,  1 1 6 
Vapour  of  water  ooiideuaod  by  rnro- 

fnction  of  air.  16 
— its  action  on  radiant  heat, 

374-886 
oondonsaliuo  promotod  by, 

389 
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Vaponr,    prodnction   ol^  eoBsnaiM 
beat,  1»G,  232 

—  sDpriorting  of  spheroid  by,  20 1 

—  chilled,  not  competent  to  reLsin 
the  gaseous  form,  212 

—  of  metals,  spectrum  of,  fi<>6 

—  absorbs    those    tays    which    it 
emits,  414 

—  aqueous,  373 

Vnpours  and  liquids,  thrir  alxorp- 
tinu  of  bent  eompanrd,  401,  4oS 

—  tallies  of  absor]itiun  of  beat  by, 
363,  300,  371,  407,  4U8 

dyniimic  mdiatioo  and  al>- 

«>rp«inn  of,  371,  373 

—  rbemic-al    alm'Tjiti  n    by  liquid 
and  rnponr.  4Si> 

Vegetablo  world,  tlie.  a  resvToir  of 

solar  reys,  646 
Vcgrtoblea  and  animnls,  eorrgiM  of, 

628 
Tibnitions,  sonijruua,  271 
Vis  vira,  or  liring  fureo,  175 
Viscous  Uie<iry  cf  nl  'cier  ice,  223 
Viliil    force,  suppjstd  cuuserratiTS 

action  of,  243 
Voleonic  eruptions  showing  upper 

current*  of  air,  200 
Voltaic  litttery,  beat  uf,  78 
Volume  of  a  gu*  au^moiil«l  bj  bsM^ 

118 


WATER  bolleii  by  friction.  43 
—  expandol  by  beat,  104 
cold,  106 

—  maximum  density  of.  106 

—  pipes,  why  burst,  107 

—  cohesion  of.  iniTeJiso-i  by  rem 
ing  air  from,  1 66 

—  bummer,  166 

—  VBpirisation  of,  1.5S 

—  boiling  point  of,  168 

—  fom.erlir  regarded  as  inromprrs> 
sible,  180 

—  has  the  highest  sp<.-cific  heat, 
183 

—  amonnt  of  work  equal  to  Imtting 
of  1°,  186 

—  e&ct  of  high  fpeeiae  hent  of,  IW 

—  bitent  bent  of,  101 

—  mechuiiical  TaluntifcofTiliiniaioD. 
oondeiiaatiuii,  unU  cxiii^i  luiiuu  u4 
193 
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Water,  evaporation  of,  prodncea  cold, 
196 

—  frozen  hj  its  own  eTaporation, 
197 

—  spheroidal  itate  of,  200 

—  fioun  in  red-hot  crucible,  206 

—  CTjstalliaation  of,  219 

—  opadty  of,  to  heat,  806 

—  distilled,  colour  of,  811 

—  absorbs  same  roys  vhen  solid, 
liquid,  or  vapour,  318,  417 

—  caose  of  its  hardness,  2(9 
tmnsparencj  to  light, 

416 
opacity  to  heat,  416 

—  absorption  of  heat  from  hydrogen 
flame  at  different  thicknesses, 
416 

Waves  of  sound,  281 

light,  282 

heat  and  sound,  difference 

between,  297 
Wax,  expansion  of,  on  liquefying, 

147 
Wells,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  dew,  497 

—  —  many  corions  ^ects  explained 
by,  600 

Wiedemann  and  Frans,  their  table 
ot  conductivities,  237 
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Winds  pradnced  by  snn,  207 

—  trade,  208 

—  direction  of,  influenced  by  earth's 
rotation,  208 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  his  eryophoras,  197 
Wood,  bad  conductivity  of;  242 

—  difference  of  conductivity  in,  246, 
261 

—  apparatus  for  ascertaining  ealo- 
rinc  conductivity  of,  246 

—  three  axes  of  conductive  power 
in,  263 

Woollen  textures,  imperfect  condne- 

tion  of,  268 
Work,  constant  proportion  between 

it  and  heat,  14 

—  interior,  182,  185 

—  done  by  expanding  air,  126 


YOUNG,  Dr.  Thomas  establish- 
ment of  the  undulatoiy  theory, 
276 


TTERO,  absolute,  of  temperature 
Ll    139 

Zodiacal  Light,  probable  cause  of 
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